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Road  protest  camp  cleared 


m 


M 


Bailiffs  and  police  officers  move  in  to  evict  protesters,  many  chained  to  lock-ons,  on  the  route  of  a £50  million  dnal  carriageway  near  Honiton,  east  Devon,  early  yesterday.  They  took 
advantage  ofthe  absence  ofsome  protesters  who  travelled  to  Newbury  for  the  anniversary  otwoxk  starting  on  the  bypass  there.  Sketch,  and  Dawn  eviction,  page  3 photograph:  tim  cuff 


Lasers  to  defend  UK 


Plan  to  counter 
missile  threat 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


RITA1N  is  to 
begin  develop- 
ing a joint  anti- 
I ballistic  mlssQe 
I defence  system. 

using  high- 

powered  lasers  aboard  modi- 
fied Bribing  747  jumbo  jets,  if 
the  Cabinet  approves  the  pro- 
posal at  a special  meeting  this 
month. 

Although  the  possibility  of 
defending  Britain  against 
missile  attack  is  still  being 
considered,  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  ABM  system  is 


to  protect  British  troops  de- 
ployed overseas  in  regions 
like  the  Gulf;  where  a missile 
threat  is  seen  as  more  imme- 
diate, government  sources 
told  the  Guardian  yesterday. 

Military  commanders  are 
pressing  fbr  a defensive  sys- 
tem to  combat  the  fixture 
threat  to  British  forces 
overseas. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 
study  concludes  that  Britain 
should  not  develop  its  own 
system,  but  should  ''buy  in” 
components  from  the  United 
States  and  co-operate  with 
other  Nato  allies  in  develop- 
ing a “theatre  defence”  sys- 
tem which  would  be  for  more 


modest  than  the  original 
“Star  Wars”  plan  of  a missfie- 
proof  umbrella  first  proposed 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan 
In  1983. 

Hans  on  berth  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  been  vastly 
scaled  back  following  the  end 
of  the  cold  war. 

A twp-year  feasibility  study 
run  by  British  Aerospace  was 
followed  by  a six-month  inter- 
nal review  at  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  which  concluded  last 
year. 

The  US  Air  Force’s  Air- 
borne laser  system,  now 
being  developed  by  the  Seat- 
tle-based Boeing  corporation, 
has  emerged  as  the  recom- 
mended solution. 

The  airborne  lasers,  de- 
signed to  shoot  down  Incom- 
ing missiles  in  flight,  would 
be  just  part  of  a complex  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  which 
would  include  early  warning 
satellites  and  sbipborne  inter- 
cepter  missiles,  according  to  a 


report  published  today  in  the 
weH-informed  American  pub- 
lication. Defense  News. 


Britain  Is  involved  in  sev- 
eral research  programmes 
with  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  Nato  projects  to  assess 
the  alliance’s  response  to  the 
risks  of  ballistic  missile 
proliferation. 

“Our  aim  is  to  establish  our 
national  priorities  before 
looking  at  systems  that  might 
meet  our  needs  and  at  the 
scope  for  collaboration  with 
allies,”  Aid  Ministry  of  De- 
fence told  Defense  News  in  a 
written  statement 

“The  findings  (of  the  feasi- 
bility Study)  are  informing 
this  work,  as  is  the  Informa- 
tion gained  through  our  close 
links  with  a number  of 
countries,  including  the  US, 
on  a range  of  ballistic  missile 
defence-related  issues,”  the 
statement  said. 

The  seaborne  system  would 
be  based  on  the  new  Horizon 


claw  of  frigates,  being  devel- 
oped with  France  and  Italy, 
which  would  carry  Britain’s 
new  long-range  radar,  ME- 
SAR,  which  stands  for  Multi- 
function Electronically 
Scanned  Antenna  Radar. 

So  far,  however,  no  reliable 
anti-missile  missile  has  been 
developed,  and  the  US  navy's 
own  THAAD  (Theatre  High 
Altitude  Area  Defense)  mis- 
sile has  foiled  to  hit  fixe  target 
in  its  last  three  tests. 

The  kinds  of  missile  threat 
being  considered  range  from 
the  relatively  crude  Scud  mis- 
siles used  by  Iraq  in  the  Gulf 
war,  to  North  Korea’s  new 
Taepo  Dong  missiles,  which 
have  a range  of  up  to  2JJ00 
miles,  and  which,  it  is  feared. 
Will  be  ready  for  sale  to 
selected  customers  in  the 
near  future. 

. Government  sources  made 
it  dear  that  Britain  had  no 
option  but  to  collaborate  with 
Europe  and  the  US  for  both 


economic  and  political 
reasons. 

Britain  is  involved  in  sev- 
eral research  programmes 
with  the  US,  as  well  as  Nato 
projects  to  assess  the . alli- 
ance's response  to  the  risks  of 
ballistic  missile  proliferation. 

Britain  and  other  European 
countries  are  watching 
closely  the  prospect  of  “rogue 
regimes"  obtaining  missiles 
which  could  hit  Europe. 

With  countries  like  India 
and  China,  as  well  as  North 
Korea,  developing  advanced 
missile  technology,  and  Rus- 
sia increasingly  willing  to  sen 
its  own  technology,  the  MoD 
study  estimates  Britain  could 
be  at  theoretical  risk  by  2005. 

A government  source  said: 
“We  have  to  be  aware  that  in 
less  than  a decade  we  will  be 
fhced  with  the  prospect  of  bal- 
listic and  cruise  missiles  from 
countries  we  don’t  see  as 
stable  or  friendly  reaching 
this  country.” 


Ex-PM  attacks 
bugging  bill 


Richard  Horton-Taytor 
and  Alan  Travis 


LORD  Callaghan,  the 
Labour  elder  statesman, 
has  joined  the  growing 
ranks  of  opposition  to  a bill 
giving  police  wide  powers  to 
bug  homes  and  offices,  dash- 
ing government  hopes  that 
the  controversial  measure 
would  set  an  easy  ride 
through  Parliament 
The  Police  Bill,  which 
returns  to  the.  Lords  next 
week,  would  give  senior  offi- 
cers unprecedented  discre- 
tion to  author  iso  warrants  to 
combat  “serious  crime". 

The  former  Labour  prime 
minister  told  the  Guardian:  "I 
don't  like  people  being  judge 
and  jury  in  their  own  cause.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced 
there  should  be  independent 
authorisation-  That_  is  a fun- 
damental principle." 

The  bill  is  causing  unlikely 
alliances,  including  one  be- 
tween Michael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary’,  and  Jack 
Straw,  his  Latwiir  shadow. 


Mr  Howard  and  Mr  Straw 
argue  that  the  bill  does  no 
more  than  place  oq  statute 
what  the  police  have  been 
able  to  do  since  1984  under 
Home  Office  guidelines.  How- 
ever,  a report  by  Statewatch, 
which  monitors  police  and  in- 
telligence agencies,  in  Britain 
and  Europe,  challenges  their 
claim. 

Mr  Straw  plans  to  table  an 
amendment  this  week  where- 
by breaches  of  lawyer-client 
confidentiality  by  police  bugs 
should  be  allowed  only  in 
cases  where  there  Is  strong 
evidence  of  criminal 
conspiracy. 

He  will  also  propose  In- 
creasing the  power  ofthe  pro- 
posed surveillance  commis- 
sioner — a senior  judge  who, 
under  fixe  bill,  has  a limited 
post  jocto  scrutiny  rote.  Mr 
Straw  wants  three  commis- 
sioners who  would  be  able  to 
question  the  merits  of  police 
bugging  warrants.  But  he  has' 
made  dear  be  will  not  oppose 
the  meat  of  the  bill. 
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Blair  puts  education  first 


Labour  will  lay  down  the  law  on 
homework  with  Thatcherite  zeal 


Ewan  HacAsMO,  Chief 
PottMcai  Core— pond— t 


THE  Labour  leader, 
Tony  Blair,  put  educa- 
tion at  the  forefront  of 
Labour's  election 
campaign  yesterday  but  left 
doubts  over  how  the  reforms 
will  be  funded. 

Mr  Blair,  who  described 
education  as  “my  passion" 
and  who  Intends  to  pursue  it 
with  fixe  same  vigour  as  Mrs 
Thatcher  did  union  reform, 
said  education  will  form  the 
flagship  bill  of  the  first 
Queen’s  Speech  of  a Labour 
government  The  bill  will  set 
out  to  implement  a range  of 
Labour  policies,  such  as  set- 
ting guidelines  for  minimum 
amounts  of  homework  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school- 
children, Primary  pupils 
would  be  expected  to  do  30 
minutes  a night  and  second- 
ary pupils  at  least  90. 

But  Mr  Blair  did  net  dis- 
cuss higher  education,  which 


could  face  widespread 
changes  after  the  general  elec- 
tion. Labour  lacked  the  Issue 
into  touch  last  year  by  saying 
it  would  await  the  outcome  of 
an  investigation  by  a commis- 
sion on  funding  chaired  by 
Sir  Ron  Dearing,  due  to 
report  in  June. 

A prominent  Labour  MP 
said  it  was  the  issue  the  party 
did  not  want  out  in  the  open 
before  the  election  for  fear  of 
frightening  the  middle 
classes.  The  MP  said  the 
party  might  try  to  square  the 
funding  circle  by  switching 
resources  from  higher  educa- 
tion to  primary  schools,  and 
that  students  might  have  to 
pay  tuition  fees,  which  they 
would  pay  back  after  they 
begin  work. 

A Shadow  cabinet  member 
yesterday  denied  that  labour 
was  yet  seriously  looking  at 
such  a proposal. 

Mr  Blair,  interviewed  on 
the  BBC's  Breakfost  With 
Frost,  concentrated  on  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools. 


“This  isn't  an  example  I 
would  want  to  use  in  every 
set  of  circumstances,  but  in 
the  eighties,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  the  Conservatives 
drove  through  a programme 
of  trade  union  reform. 

“In  the  late  1990s,  and  early 
part  of  the  next  millennium.  1 
want  the  next  Labour  govern- 
ment to  be  every  bit  as  com- 
mitted and.  determined  and 
passionate  about  driving 


through  education  reform  in 
this  country,”  be  said. 

Central  to  the  bill  will  be 
Labour’s  main  manifesto 
promise,  to  reduce  class  sizes 
to  30  or  below  for  every  five, 
six  and  seven-year-old. 

Labour  olalma  only  £68  rail, 
lion  will  be  needed  for  the 
reduction  in  class  sizes  and 
the  money  would  be  available 
through  abolition  of  the  as- 
sisted places  scheme,  which 
helps  subsidise  private 
schools,  which  would  bring  in 
£141  million. 

The  Conservatives -are  not 
alone  in  their  scepticism 
about  the  fending,  which  is 
shared  by  educationalists  and 
even  by  some  Labour  MPs. 

One  MP  said  Britain  spent 
more  on  - higher  education 
than  most  other  countries 
and  yet  it  had  a poor  record. 
The  core  of  the  problem  was 
the  poor  start  children  had  at 
nursery  and  primary  level 
and  there  had  to  be  a massive 
switch  in  resources  to  there. 

Sir  Ron  Deering’s  report 
would  provide  an  excuse  to 
act,  the  MP  said.  Students 
would  receive  maintenance 
payments  which  would  take 
Torn  to  page  3,  column  5 
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Top  Clinton  aide: 
Power  drove  me 
out  of  control 


Staff  Reporter 


. ICK  Morris,  the  man 
[credited  with  master- 
minding Bin  Clinton’s 
election  victory  in  1996, 
started  a relationship  with  a 
prostitute  because  be  was 
“out  of  control"  with  a sense 
of  his  own  power. 

The  admission’  comes  in  his 
autobiography,  which  begins 
serialisation  in  the  Guardian 
today.  Mr  Morris,  who  was 
forced  to  quit. as  Mr  Clinton's 
campaign  adviser  on  the  eve 
ofthe  Democratic  Convention 
in  August  last  year,  confesses 
that  his  access  to  the  presi- 
dent made  him  feel  “omnipo- 
tent . . in  Mind  denial,  out  of 
control,  driven  by  my  own 
ego". 

Mr  Morris,  whose  wife  an- 
nounced last  week  that  she 
was  divorcing  him,  says:  “I 
was  simply  not  mature 
enough  to  handle  it."  He  de- 
nies that  he  had  let  file  prosti- 
tute eavesdrop  on  conversa- 
tions with  Mr  Clinton, 
although  he  arimite  that  he 
once  put  the  phone  to  her  ear 
“so  she  could  hear  his  voice 

— it  was  just  a stupid  thing  to 
do  ...  Bower  corrupted  me 
and  became  an  addiction.  1 
came  to  feel  I could  change  all 
the  rules”. 

A week  before  he  resigned, 
Mr  Morris  says  Mr  Clinton 
told  him  their  relationship 
was  “unique  in  American  his- 
tory ...  I don’t  think  any  pres- 
ident has  ever  had  someone 
I close  as  you  are  to  me". 

Mr  Morris’s  book  tells  how, 
after  a period  working  for  the 
Republicans,  he  was  hired  to 
mastermind  Mr  Clinton's  cam- 
paign to  be  reflected.  Mr  Mor- 
ris invented  file  idea  of  “tran- 
gulation"  — taking  the  best 
ideas  from  both  left  and  right 

— which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inspiration  for  many  of 
Tony  Blair’s  advisers.  Mr  Mor- 
ris’s doctrine  of  “tough  love" 
_ liberalism  allied  to  moral 
values,  or  “give,  but  demand” 

— has  many  echoes  in  policies 
devised  by  New  Labour. 

The  book  includes  many 
frank  conversations  between 
the  two  men,  beginning  with 
Mr  Morris  shouting  at  Mr 
Clinton  shortly  after  his  cata- 
strophic defeat  in  the  mid- 


term elections  in  1994. 
“You’re  the  biggest  problem," 
Mr  Morris  yelled  at  him  then. 
“You’ve  lost  your  nerve."  He 
portrays  a president  close  to 
despair,  trapped  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  leaky  clique  of 
liberal  and  inexperienced 
White  House  advisers,  whom 
Mr  Clinton  referred  to  as  “the 
children  who  elected  me”. 

Mr  Clinton  was  said  to  be 
particularly  mistrustful  of 
George  Stepbanopoulos,  since 
tipped  to  help  Labour’s  gen- 
eral election  campaign  who 
ran  a “rapid  response  team” 
and  whom  he  suspected  of 
leaking  to  the  press.  At  one 
point  Mr  Clinton  shouts  at  Mr 
Morris:  “Yon  only  told  George 
and  Rahm  [Emmanuel,  an- 
other White  House  aide]. 
Jesus  Christ,  why  didn’t  you 
just  issue  a press  release?" 

Mr  Morris  reveals  that  per- 
sistent stories  about  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s alleged  infidelities 


Dick  Morris’s 
book  is  serialised 
all  this  week 
exclusively  in 
77j£  Guardian 


deeply  upset  the  president.  At 
one  point  be  screamed  at  Mr 
Morris:  “How  is  my  daughter 
going  to  fed  when  she  reads 
these  lies,  this  horseshit?" 

Mir  Morris  shows  how  he  ad- 
vised Mr  Cfinton  to  neutralise 
the  Republicans'  natural  ad- 
vantage on  law  and  order,  the 
economy  and  morality.  He 
reveals  that  Mr  Clinton  was 
seriously  worried  about  the 
prospect  of  fighting  Colin 
Powell  and  Lamar  Alexander, 
but  always  believed  he  could 
beat  Bob  Dole.  During  the 
election  campaign  he  came  to 
dislike  Mr  Dole  intensely,  and 
once  shouted:  “He’s  an  evfl, 
evil  man." 

Mr  Morris’s  private  polls 
were  used  to  convince  Mr 
Clinton  that  Americans  have 
moved  from  a “me"  decade  to 
a "we”  decade.  The  voters  did 
not  want  mindless  tax  cuts, 
but  were  more  concerned 
about  fairness  and  social 
cohesion. 
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Jordan  steps 
intosave 
peace  talks 


Ian  Black  In  Tel  Aviv 


ISRAEL'S  Arab  neigh- 
bours turned  up  the  beat 
yesterday  as  American 
mediation  failed  to  bridge 
the  gap  with  the  Palestinians 
on  the  next  crucial  stages  of 
the  faltering  Oslo  peace 
process. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
flew  to  Gaza  for  the  first  time 
since  it  came  under  Palestin- 
ian control  to  confer  with 
Yasser  Arafet  president  of 
the  Palestinian  Authority, 
while  Dennis  Ross,  the 
special  envoy  from  the  United 
States,  suddenly  cancelled 
plans  to  return  to  Washington 
to  report  to  President  Bill 
Clinton  on  the  deepening 
crisis. 

His  decision  came  as  icing 
Hussein  prepared  to  travel  to 
Tel  Aviv  to  meet  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  the  Israeli  prime 
minister.  A United  States  offi- 
cial said  there  could  be  a 
meeting  between  Mr  Netan- 
yahu and  Mr  Arafet  today. 

Mr  Arafat’s  spokesman,  Na- 
bil  Abu  Rdainah.  said  King  ! 
Hussein  and  Mr  Arafet  bad  ; 
telephoned  President  Hosni  1 
Mubarak  of  Egypt  “and  dis- 
cussed with  him  a new  for- 
mula that  will  be  presented  to 
Mr  Netanyahu  tonight". 

Mr  Ross  has  been  shuttling 
between  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv 
and  Gaza  for  weeks  to  try  to 
persuade  Israel  and  the  Pales- 
tinians to  implement  their 
long-delayed  deal  on  the  West 
Bank  town  of  Hebron. 

But  the  next  stages  of  Isra- 
el's redeployment  have 
proved  insurmountable. 
Under  the  Oslo  accords,  Israel 
should  complete  three  more 
pullbacks  by  September,  but 
Israel  has  suggested  May  1999 
and  the  Palestinians  have 
rejected  a US  compromise  of 
1998. 

US  officials  said  the  Hebron 
deal — which  revolves  mainly 
around  security  arrange- 
ments for  450  extremist  Jew- 
ish settlers  — was  virtually 
complete.  The  Israeli  news- 
paper Ma’ariv  published  yes- 
tenfey  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ment, finalised  on  January  2. 

Mr  Arafat's  cabinet  warned 
on  Saturday  that  the  talks 
with  Israel  were  dose  to  a 
dead  end.  "If  the  interna- 
tional community  does  not 
move  immediately  to  save  the 
peace  process  then  the  whole 


Millennium  bug 
hunt  to ‘reveal 
lost  billions’ 


Dan  Atidnson 


COMPUTER  errors,  in- 
cluding overcharging 
and  underpayment 
stretching  back  20  years  and 
running  into  possibly  billions 
of  pounds,  are  set  to  be  uncov- 
ered by  software  experts  try- 
ing to  iron  out  the  so-called 
‘•millennium  bug",  the 
Guardian  has  learned. 

Any  programme  involving 
dates  and  formulae  — such  as 
benefit  payments,  taxation, 
bank  charges,  service  pay- 
ments to  landlords,  rents, 
music  and  publishing  royal- 
ties, interest  and  dividends, 
and  insurance  premiums  — is 
vulnerable  to  error.  Now, 
with  thousands  of  experts  dig- 
ging into  vintage  computer 
code  to  change  the  date  for 
the  year  2000,  such  errors  will 
come  to  light. 

The  winners  are  likely  to 
keep  quiet  about  their  good 
fortune,  but  vociferous  losers 
will  demand  compensation. 
So  enormous  are  the  potential 
liabilities  that  software  ex- 
perts will.  In  some  cases, 
come  under  pressure  to  keep 
quiet  about  what  they  find. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  which  is  taking 
the  lead  in  persuading  busi- 
ness to  tackle  the  problem  of 
old  computer  codes  unable  to 
register  any  date  beyond  De- 


cember 3L,  1999,  oonflrmed 
there  is  no  obligation  on  a re- 
programmer  to  alert  the  pub- 
lic to  errors  they  uncover. 

The  programmers'  doty  of 
confidentiality  to  their  cus- 
tomers Is  “first  and  fore- 
most”, the  DTI  said. 

A spokesman  added: 
“There's  no  legal  obligation 
for  them  to  disclose  to  the 
world  at  large  ...  I think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  people 
to  blow  the  whistle  when  it 
was  an  nilgai  thing.” 

The  British  Computer  Soci- 
ety’s millennium  bug  spokeSr 
man,  John  I vinson,  said  the 
discovery  of  one  error  in  a 
piece  of  software  — in  this 
case  the  inability  to  grasp  the 
2000  date-change  — increased 
the  probability  of  further 
errors  coming  to  light  He 
said  the  2000  bug  was  “the 
first  major  spring-clean  of  our 
systems  that  we've  ever  had”, 
making  it  the  biggest-ever 
product-recall  notice. 

Worse,  the  rewriting  of  the 
date  may  unwittingly  intro- 
duce further  errors  into  the 
programme. 

Should  a council  or  high 
street  bank  find  that  software 
had.  for  years,  been  over- 
charging tenants  or  under- 
paying interest,  it  would 
probably  Feel  obliged  to  came 
clean.  The  fear  is  that 
prominent  companies  may 
prefer  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie. 
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region  will  witness  explo- 
sions,'’ a statement  said. 

Mr  Netanyahu  was  preoc- 
cupied yesterday  with  domes- 
tic uproar  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  a new  attorney 
general,  the  latest  in  a series 
of  controversies  that  have 
blighted  his  administration. 
But  It  is  clear  that  he  does  not 
have  a cabinet  majority  to 
move  far  beyond  Hebron. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  crisis, 
Israel  is  becoming  concerned 
that  Arab  ranks  are  dosing 
round  the  Palestinian  issue. 
Egypt  blamed  Israel  yester- 
day for  the  stalemate,  and  Mo- 
hammed  Bassionny,  the 
Egyptian  ambassador  to  Is- 
rael. was  quoted  yesterday  as 
saying  that  unless  Israel 
makes  peace  with  Syria  its  18- 
year-old  peace  treaty  with 
Egypt  will  collapse. 

“I  don’t  want  to  make 
threats  but  the  agreement  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  will 
break  if  no  agreement  is 
signed  with  Syria,”  he  said, 
according  to  the  Israeli  Haar- 
etz  newspaper. 

Relations  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  have  plummeted 
since  Mr  Netanyahu  took 
power  last  summer.  Official 
maps  in  Cairo  no  longer  show 
the  site  of  the  Israeli  embassy, 
and  Israel  has  accused  Mr  Mu- 
barak of  urging  Mr  Arafet  to 
hold  out  over  Hebron. 

In  Jordan,  which  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Israel  in 
1994,  the  government  is  less 
hostile  but  popular  anger  is 
mounting. 

Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
which  both  have  offices  al- 
though not  full  embassies  In 
Tel  Aviv,  are  said  to  be  consid- 
ering downgrading  them,  and 
there  are  doubts  about  the 
continued  quasl-diplomatic  re- 
presentation of  the  Gulf  states 
of  Qatar  and  Oman. 

King  Hussein  was  wel- 
comed by  a guard  of  honour 
when  he  arrived  in  Gaza.  He 
later  dined  with  Mr  Arafet  to 
break  the  Ramadan  fast. 

Israel,  meanwhile,  reverted 
to  the  old  idea  that  attack  is 
the  best  form  of  defence.  Mi- 
Levy  said  the  Palestinians  had 
to  crush  terrorism  and  criti- 
cised the  weekend  rallies  to' 
commemorate  Yahya  Ayyash, 
who  trained  militants  of 
Hamas,  the  anti-Arafat  Is- 
lamic resistance  movement, 
who  carried  out  last  year’s 
suicide  bomb  attacks  which 
killed  70  people.  \ . 
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James  Naaghtie  in  the  Today  studio.  The  programme  is  seen  as  the  establishment’s  noticeboard.  Critics  say  *the  old  warhorse  always  features  the  same  voices’  photograph:  davto  silutoc 


BBC  plans  radical  overhaul  of  Radio  4 


‘Nothing  off  limits’  as  new  controller  tells 
listeners  station  must  change  or  become 
a museum  piece.  Andrew  Culf  reports 


JAMES  Boyle,  control- 
ler of  BBC  Radio  4.  Is 
planning  a radical  | 
three-year  overhaul  of  I 
the  station  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a museum  piece. 

He  claims  he  will  not  be 
“held  hostage”  by  sectional 
audience  interests  resisting 
change,  and  has  begun  a 
programme-by-pro  gramme 
review  of  Radio  4’s  entire 
output  . 

BBC  insiders  said  yester- 
day: “Nothing  is  off  limits. 
Every  programme  will  have 
to  earn  its  place  in  the  sched- 
ule. There  are  not  going  to  be 
huge  seismic  shocks,  but  in 
three  years'  time.  Radio  4 1s 
not  going  to  look  the  same." 

Mr  Boyle,  who  joined  Radio 
4 last  summer  from  BBC  Scot- 
land — where  he  was  nick- 


named McBirt  after  director 
general  John  Birt  because  of 
his  reforming  zeal  — said  lis- 
teners would  have  to  accept 
change. 

In  his  first  public  appear- 
ance since  taking  over  the 
controllerehip  of  the  station, 
Mr  Boyle  told  a Radio  Acad- 
emy conference:  “Radio  4 has 
a long,  long  tradition  of  fine 
programme-making,  with,  pro- 
grammes we  have  had.  for  SO 
years.”  f 

But  he  added:  “That  In- 
comes a problem:  it  leaves  me 
looking  at  a number  of  ten- 
sions. Satisfying  the  existing 
audience  and  attracting  new 
listeners  is  one  of  the 
tensions. 

“We  have  a highly  educated 
audience.  It  knows  its  own 
mind,  but  we  will  not  be  held 


James  Boyle:  called  ‘McBirf 
because  of  reforming  zeal 


hostage  to  different  groups  of 
people.” 

Mr  Boyle  has  no  plans  to 
axe  long-running  favourites, 
including  The  Archers,  Gar- 
deners’ Question  Time,  De- 
sert Island  Discs  and 


Woman’s  Hour  presenter  Jenni  Murray  is  admired,  but  her  show’s  purpose  Questioned 


Wonsan’s  Hour,  but  many 
shows  will  be  subjected  to 
dose  scrutiny. 

‘1  have  to  make  sure  a new 
generation  of  producers  are 
given  full  creative  scope  and 
persuade  my  audiences  they 
ought  to  test  them  and  be  tol- 
erant of  them.” 

Tolerance  is  not  a virtue 
normally  associated  with 
Radio  4 audiences.  Switching 
Woman's  Hour  to  the  morn- 
ing and  employing  presenter 
Gerry  Anderson  for  an  after- 
noon magazine  show,  Ander- 
son Country,  provoked  paw-  i 
erful  listener  rebellions.  The 
former  controller,  Michael 
Green,  once  remarked: 
“People  like  the  furniture 
where  it  is  and  moving  any- 
thing causes  anxiety.” 

Radio  4,  which  has  about 
8.5  million  listeners  a week, 
has  an  upmarket  audience 
spread  evenly  across  the  age 
range:  33  per  cent  are  under 
45, 40  per  cent  beween.45  and 
65,  and  27  per  cent  over  66. 

However,  Mr  Boyle  wants 
to  increase  the  appeal  for 
younger  listeners  and  shed 
Radio  4’s  fUsty  museum  piece 
image  as  the  repository  of  the 
shipping  forecast  and  Today 
in  Parliament. 

“Over  a two1  to  three-year 
horizon  we  have  to  go 
through  Radio  4,  review  it, 
refresh  it  and  talk  to  listen- 
ers and  presenters.  Radio  4 
needs  to  be  in  the  shape 
where  we  can  expect  to  draw 
in  the  next  generation  of  lis- 
teners,” Mr  Boyle  said.  The 
strategy  did  not  mean  jetti- 
soning Radio  4’s  loyal 
audience. 

With  his  team  of  five  new 
commissioning  editors,  Mr 
' Boyle  will  analyse  all  of  Radio 
4's  programmes.  An  insider 
said:  "Every  programme  will 
have  to  justify  its  airtime  — 
and  they  will  all  have  to 
| smarten  up  their  acts. 

“If  it  is  a chat  show,  it  will 
have  to  be  the  best  chat  show, 
or  if  it  Is  current  affairs,  the 
best  current  affairs  show." 

The  Today  programme  and 
the  early  evening  PM  pro- 
gramme could  both  see 
changes  and  the  rale  of  other 
established  shows  — includ- 
ing Woman's  Hour.  Break- 
away, Going  Places,  and  You 
and  Yours  — wffl.come  under 
the  spotlight 

The  review  will  examine 
who  ia  listening  at  different 
times  of  day  and  whether  pro- 
grammes are  appropriately 
scheduled. 

The  changes  are  likely  to 
take  place  against  a tighten- 
ing squeeze  on  Radio  4’$ 
£73  million  annual  budget 


On  the  right  wavelength? 


□ TODAY 

Critics  of  the  agenda  of 
the  old  warhorse,  40  this 
year,  which  provides 
the  establishment’s 
early  morning  notice- 
board,  say  it  is  too  West- 
minster and  always  fea- 
tures the  same  voices:  if 
it’s  8.10am,  it  must  be 
Michael  Heseltme. 


□ PM 

The  lightest  of  the  daily 
new  a sequence  pro- 
grammes  has  always 
straggled  to  sound  as 
authoritative  as  The 
World  At  One  or  The  ' 
World  Tonight.  Radio  4 
is  asking  whether  the 
vital  5pm  drive-time  ‘ 
slot  is  being  best  used. 


□ BREAKAWAY 
One  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  approaching  shake- 
up.  After  six  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  weekly  Sat- 
urday morning  holiday 
show  Anne  Gregg  has 
been  sacked.  Producers 
have  decided  to  jettison 
the  Wish  You  Were 
Here  approach — so 
there  will  be  less  about 
packages  to  Benidorm. 
Instead  they  plan  a 
sharper,  more  con- 
sumer-led approach 
from  the  17-year-old 
programme. 


□ WOMAN’S  HOUR 
Questions  are  even 
being  asked  about  this 
venerable  old  Radio  4 
lady,  just  turned  50. 
Jenni  Murray  is  ad- 
mired as  a broadcaster, 
but  programme  chiefs 
are  asking  what  the 
show’s  role  and  purpose 


□ IN  TOUCH  and  DOES 
HE TAKE SUGAR? 
Radio  4’s  two  long-run- 
ning disability  strands. 
In  Touch,  launched  35 
years  ago,  was  the 
world’s  first  radio 
series  for  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped, 
while  Does  He  Take 
Sugar?,  launched  in 
1978,  was  the  first  for 
disabled  people.  Now  it 
is  being  asked  whether 
the  programmes  justify 
their  9pm  weekly  slots. 
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Exquisite  melancholy  of  brass-band  hymns  as  old  wounds  are  reopened  in  Yorkshire  mining  village 


APPLY  TODAY  - CALL  FREE  ON 


Review 


Michael  Billington 


AH  Of  You  Mm 

Bush  Theatre 


THE  Bush  Theatre  has 
reopened  after  a facelift  with  a 
sturdy,  well-written  and  defi- 
antly untrendy  play.  Richard 
Cameron's  AQ  OfYou  Mine 
deals  with  the  after-effects  of 
pit  closures  and  the  miners’ 
strike  on  a South  Yorkshire 
village,  and  one  riven  femOy 
in  particular. 

We  know  <JM  wounds  will  be 
reopened  as  soon  as  Verna 
Cade,  estranged  Cram  her  fam- 
ily for  12  years,  returns  for  the 

erection  ofa  memorial  to  five 
men  who  died  in  a presumed 
pit  accident  One  of  the  dead  is 


Joe,  Vena’s  ex-lover  and  the 
father  ofher  child.  With  dog- 
ged determination,  she  seeks 
to  expose  the  truth:  that  his 
death  during  a safety  check  by 

volunteers  owed  more  to  sabo- 
tage than  to  chance  and  that 
her  brother  was  directly  Im- 
plicated in  plans  to  render  the 
pit  unworkable. 

The  details  of  what  hap- 
pened 12  years  ago  remain 
fuzzy,  and  Cameron’s  point 
that  militant  saboteurs  were 
inadvertently  doing  the  gov- 
ernment’s work  for  it  is  under- 
developed. But  he  does  show, 
with  great  darity,  the  way 
people  prefer  to  bury  the  past 

the  family  sees  Verna  as  a dis- 
ruptive nuisance  for  resur- 
recting past  skullduggery. 

Cameron  skates  over  the 
larger  political  issues.  What  he 
does  do  very  well  is  excavate 
family  tensions:  in  particular, 
Verna's  fraught  relations  with 


her  tough,  widowed  mother, 
her  disappointed  sister  and 
profiteering  brother.  Cameron 
captures  the  unforgiving  na- 
ture of  family  life:  Verna  is 
greeted  by  her  mother  with  the 
words  “You’re  a few  years  too 
late,  lass." 

Simon  Usher's  production, 


fiRed  with  the  distant  sound  of 
children’s  games  and  the  ex- 
quisite melancholy  of  brass- 
band  hymns,  is  strong  on  at- 
mosphere. Two  performers 
Stand  out  in  a generally  excel- 
lent cast  Marion  Bailey  is  full 
of  ruthless  persistence  as 
Verna,  and  Anne  CarroQ  is 


monumental  as  her  mother, 
who  cannot  forgive  her  daugh- 
ter's defection  and  yet  yearns 
for  her  love.  This  kind  of  per- 
formance reminds  you.  that 
superb  acting  Is  not  confined' 
to  national  stages.  • 

Cameron’s  play  has  a pow- 
erful sense  of  community,  of 


foe  way  people  in  ex-mining 
villages  prefer  to  smooth  over 
the  ruptures  of  the  recent  past 
while  ruefully  acknowledging 
the  words  of  one  old  inhabit- 
ant, that  “them  with  any  sense 
move  away”. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  on  Saturday, 
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A reputation  for  subversiveness  has  done  Red  Dwarf  no 
harm  at  all.  Indeed,  on  one  measurement  it  has  grown  into 
the  most  successful  British  sitcom  of  all  time.  Not  critical 
response,  nor  the  size  of  its  audience,  but  T-shirts  sales. 
And  this  year  will  see  a big  hole  in  the  market  sealed  with  the 
arrival  of  a new  Red  Dwarf  line:  Lucky  Scoring  Underpants. 
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ROAD  PROTESTS:  As  many  prat^sters  from  a hilltop  camp In  Devon  descended  on  Newbury  for  the  first  anniversary  of 
work  starting  on  the  bypass,  police  and  bailiffs  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to  move  in  on  the  site  they  had  left 


in  fire  and  tears 
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John  Vidal 


Eft  4$. 


ONE  moment 

there  are  18  of  us 
jam-packed  on  a 
bright  yellow  25- 
tonne  dump 

truck,  the  next  there’s  this 
hissing  sound  down  below. 
First  from  one  5ft  high  tyre; 
then  two,  then  all  six  are  de-' 
harmoniously, 

The  woman  wearing  a nose 
ring  and  a tiger  suit  hardly 
hears  It  because  she  is  gyrat- 
ing wildly  to  the  drumming  of 
metal  on  bonnet  Nor  do  the 
two  “pixies"  stuffing  earth 
down  ana  of  jfe  air  holes  react 
Tm  moving  my  men  into  a 
cordon",  says  a weary  officer 
into  his  wsdkie-talkieas  he 
watches  the  roadbuOders’ 
truck  settle  deeper  into  the 
Newbury  mud  and  hundreds 
of  protesters  swarm  over  a 
Costain  budding  site.  His  men 
prepare  for  a long  night  of 
double  time.  “Xfsabitofa 
carnival  atmosphere  here.” 
he  says. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  carni- 
val is  over.  The  front  half  of 
the  truck  is  burning  brightly 
in  the  gloaming,  flames  lick- 
ing round  its  steering  wheel 
A nearby  office  is  billowing  so- 
ft high  smoke  rings  .Every  one 
has  got  off  the  machinery  they 
have  occupied. 

Many,  afraid  the  machines 
will  blow  up,  are  running  for- 
wards; others,  transfixed  by 
the  flames  and  wanting  to  see 
the  whole  site  ablaze,  go 
backwards. 

Everyone  knows  that  they 
will  be  accused  of  terrible 
things. 

"It's  trouble,"  says  one 
man.  In  minutes  Charles  Se- 
crett.  director  of  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  and  a Highways 
Agency  man  will  use  almost 
almost  identical  words  to  con- 
demn the  firelighters. 

The  first  anniversary  of 
work  starting  on  the  Newbury 
bypass  was  bound  to  end  In 
tears. 

More  than  900 people  were 
arrested  between  Janauary 
and  April  last  year,  hundreds 

criminalised  and  many 
Jailed  for  little  more,  they 
said,  than  hangingon  to  trees 
and  peacefully  obstructing 
work  on  an  unnecessary  £100 
million  road. 

"I'm  sorry  about  this  dam- 
age, but  we  Ye  very  ordinary 
people  who  object  very 
strongly  to  the  state  trashing 
this  land.  There's  so  much 


pent  up  emotion  here.  It  seems 
like  retribution  for  everything 
that  has  happened  before,” 
one  man  says. 

“Shame  isn’t  it?",  says  his 
colleague  with  a twinkle  in 
her  eye  as  a piece  of  Costain 

gear  tumbles  down  an  enp- 

bankment,  “but  .what’s  worse? 
The  temporary  end  of  a bit  of 

replaceable  machinery  or  the  - 

permanent  end  of  one  oTBrit* 
ain’s  most  beautiful  iand- 


This  was  the  first  time 
many  had  bean  bads  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime;  750 people 
had  come  from  all  overBritain 
and  there  were  old  friend- 
ships to  renew,  tears  to  well  up 
and  scores  to  settle. 

It  Is  unbearably  desolate  at 
Newbury  now:  1(^000  trees 
have  gone,  a ring  of  20  miles  of 
razor  wire  and  fencing  is  in 


their  place.  There’s  mile  on 
mile  of  yellow  mud.  and  cut- 
tings ana  wnlmiiTnwitf  aiirt 
roundabouts  are  taking  shape 
lDte  skeletons  beneath  the  fro- 
zen land.  You  can  almost  hear 
the  trafficnow,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  recall  the  old  landscape. 

Granny  Ash  camp  where 
Balln  defended  the  oaks  is  now 
a giant  compound,  guarded  by 
two  rows  erf  razor  wire,  arc-lit 
at  night,  patrolled  by  dogs, 
private  security  guards  arid 
police. 

It  looks  a cross  between  a 
concentration  camp  and  a dr 
cos.  Mcketty  Bridge  and  the 
water  meadows  where  the  tiny 
Desmoulins  whori  snail  al- 
most stopped  the  bypass  in  ite 
tracks  is  being  mined  for  peat, 
and  will  be  devastated.  Ken- 
net,  Seaside,  Bagnor,  Radical 
Fluff  and  an  the  other  protest 


camps  are  now  inaccessible 
except  to  corporate  gravel  dig- 
gers, property  speculators 
androadbnildeis. 

“A  lot  of  businessmen  and 
landowners  are  making  a lot 
of  easy  money  out  of this  by- 
pass. The  road  has  nothing  to 
do  with  relieving  the  traffic 
congestion,’’  says  Peter,  a~ 
local  resident  who  accepts  it 
win  be  built,  but  loathes  it 

“Yes,  it’s  changed  a lot," 
says  Bill,  a local  businessman, 
in  suit  and  tie  hurrying  to  join 
hundreds  of  people  decorating 
the  fence  with  ribbons,  bicy- 
cles and  messages.  “If  s like  a 
police  state  here  now.  It’s 
quite  intimidating.  There’s  a 
seise  of  being  watched  what- 
ever you  do,  wherever  you 
go.” 

Everyone  is  being  filmed  by 
private  security  guards  em- 


ployed by  the  Highways 
Agency,  the  police,  the  media. 
“There’s  CCTV  in  Newbury, 
now,  too,"  he  says. 

"Thank  God  for  the  direct 
action  protesters.  Wbatsartof 
state  is  it  that  will  jail  people 
for  trying  to  defend  ancient 
oaks,  where  the  state  trashes 
its  best  land  and  then  lectures 
others  countries  about  pro- 
tecting nature?"  asks  Mr  Se- 
cret!. That  was  before  the 
flames  went  op. 

“Newbury  has  raised  Issues 
of  immense  importance  for 
everyone  in  Britain,”  says 
Tony  Bean,  standing  beneath  < 
a M0  year-old-tree  and  wel- 
coming the  plain  clothed 
policemen  and  security 
guards  in  the  crowd  of 750.  *Tt  , 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
motor  car  and  everything  to 
do  with  the  way  human  needs 


are  subordinated  to  profit” 

“He’s  beginning  to  look  like  , 
a great  oak  himself; " says  an 
18  year  old,  relishing  the  70- 
year-old  Labour  Mr’s  im- 
promptu history  lesson. 

Many  never  reach  the  fence, 
let  alone  go  through  it  into  the 
compound.  Howie  had  come 
up  from  the  doomed  TroIIheim 
protest  camp  near  Exeter,  but 
who  should  meet  him  getting 
off  the  train  but  his  old  friend, 
the  law. 

As  one  group  of  constables 
was  videoing  anyone  who 
looked  remotely  like  they 
were  going  to  the  reunion 
rally,  another  group  was 
match  mg  faces  to  yellowing 
injunctions. 

Howie  looks  pretty  distinc- 
tive; “Snap,”  said  the  consta- 
ble. Howie  and  many  others 
didn't  stand  a chaiice. 


Dawn  eviction 
for  protesters 


Geoffrey  Olbto 


ANTI-ROADS  campaign- 
ers themselves 

to  concrete  lock-ons  in 
a series  of  underground  tun- 
nels and  bunkers  yesterday  in 
a forlorn  effort  to  prevent 
contractors  evicting  them 
from  a hilltop  protest  camp 
on  the  route  of  a new  £50  mil- 
lion dual  carriageway 
through  east  Devon. 

Seventeen  protesters,  seven 
men  and  10  women,  were  ar- 
rested as  bailiffs,  backed  up 
by  around  150  police  officers, 
moved  in  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness to  scale  the  stockade 
around  the  wimp  dubbed  Fort 
TroiUheim.  There  were  no 
reported  injuries. 

The  Under  Sheriff  of  Devon, 
Trevor  Coleman,  who 
required  special  court  per- 
mission to  carry  out  the  evic- 
tion on  a Sunday,  said  he 
acted  when  he  did  because  he 
had  anticipated  a number  of 
protesters  being  off  site  for 
anniversary  demonstrations 
at  Newbury. 

The  eviction,  which,  started 
at  3.30am,  took  nina  hours  to 
complete. 

After  the  removal  of  pro- 
testers the  stockade  was 
reduced  to  matchwood  and 
the  tunnels  and  bunkers 
backfilled. 

In  two  15ft  pits  tunnelling 
experts  used  pickaxes  and 
hammers  to  break  away  the 
concrete  around  the  lock-ons 
into  which  a young  man  and 
woman  had  handcuffed 
themselves. 

Mr  Coleman  said  the  lock- 
ons  had  been  built  around 
tree  roots  and  were  “same  of 
the  best  my  specialists  have 
seen”.  He  said  there  had  been 
no  serious  aggression. 


Uniform  approach. . . a protester  halted  at  Newbury.  'A  lot  of  businessmen  and  landowners  are  making  a lot  of  easy  money*  photograph:  Andrew  testa 


Mr  Coleman  denied  that 
lives  had  been  put  at  risk  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  diggers. 
He  said  ground  radar  had 
been  used  across  the  end  of 
the  camp  where  the  diggers 
were  used  to  ensure  there  was 
no  danger. 

Independent  observers 
complained  yesterday  after 
being  prevented  from  going 
inside  the  police  cordon 
around  TroXtheim,  and  criti- 
cised the  use  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery. “We  were  very  dis- 
appointed not  to  be  able  to  get 
dose  enough  to  truly  observe 
what  was  going  on,”  said  Car- 
ole Johnstone,  the  observers’ 
co-ordinator.  "We  know  they 
were  using  heavy  machinery 
very  near  the  tunnels.  There 
is  an  obvious  safety  problem 
there.  We  are  very  concerned 
at  the  regard  for  safety  that 
these  people  have.” 

Journalists  were  allowed 
briefly  inside  the  cordon  to 
witness  the  removal  of 
protesters. 

The  eviction  came  two 
weeks  after  protesters  were 
removed  from  the  nearby  Al- 
lercombe  site  after  being 
eanglit  napping  by  bailiffs 

over  the  Christmas  period. 

Mr  Coleman  is  still  freed 
with  what  is  expected  to  be 
the  more  difficult  task  of 
evicting  protesters  at  Fair- 
mile,  the  largest  of  three 
camps  along  the  route  of  the 
proposed  new  13  miles  of  dual 
carriageway  on  the  A30  link- 
ing the  Honiton  bypass  with 
the  M5  near  Exeter. 

The  camp,  barely  half  a 
mile  from  TroIIheim,  has 
been  established  for  more 
than  two  years.  Ed,  a long- 
standing resident,  said  pro- 
testers living  there  were  “dig- 
ging in”  in  readiness  for  the 
arrival  of  the  sheriff's  men. 


Cro— -eection  of  camp 


Wife  of  royal  police  guard  stabbed  to  death 


‘Passionate’  Blair  puts  education  at  forefront  of 
Labour  campaign  with  pledge  of  flagship  bill 


Police  baffled  after  body  found  in  garden  of 
nursing  home  near  Duke  of  York  residence 


AhwPHoa 

THE  wife  of  a policeman 
who  guards  the  royal 
family  has  been  found 
stabbed  to  death  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  Duke  of  York’s 
home  at  SunninghQl  Park, 
Berkshire. 

The  body  of  Pat  Coulton, 
aged  52.  was  found  in  bear  car 
in  a vegetable  patch  in  the 
grounds  of  Lynwood  nursing 
home,  where  she  worked  as  a 
care  assistant 
3 be  had  suffered  multiple 
stab  wounds  and  was  lying  in 
a pool  of  blood  when  found  by 
a visitor  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens. Police  said  the  attack 


was  apparently  motiveless 
and  there  was  no  sexual 
assault 

Mrs  Coulton  was  last  seen 
as  she  left  work  on  Friday 
evening.  . Her  husband 
Michael,  a uniformed  patrol 
officer  with  the  royal  protec- 
tion squad,  whose  work  In- 
volves patrolling  the  grounds 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  had 
reported  her  missing  after 
she  failed  to  return  home.  The 
body  was  found  at  noon  an 
Saturday.  One  theory  is  that 
Mrs  Coulton  was  ambushed 
as  she  got  into  her  white 
Renault  19  in  the  car  park  and 

was  forced  at  knifepoint  to 
j drive  across  the  lawns  to  the 
vegetable  garden. 


Detective  Superintendent 
| Peter  Hanks,  of  Thames  Val- 
ley Police,  said:  “Itis  possible 
fhyf  her  vehicle  may  have 
driven  from  the  nursing 
home  and  re-entered  the  site. 
We  would  appeal  for  anybody 
who  can  oflfer  any  informa- 
tion to  contact  me  at  Ascot 
police  station.” 

Mrs  Coulton  was  dressed  in 
a black  three-quarter  length 
coat,  a green  coloured  scarf, 
blue  top,  dark  blue  trousers 
and  black  pixie  boots. 

Forensic  experts  were  yes- 
terday examining  Mrs  Coul- 
ton’s  car  and  searching  the 
I nursing  home  grounds  while 
detectives  questioned  staff 
and  residents. 

PC  Coulton  is  a member  of 
the  Royal  and  Diplomatic  Pro- 
tection Group,  which  counts 
among  its  duties  the  long- 
term guard  placed  on  Sun- 


nJnghill  Park,  called  Opera- 
tion Tulip,  but  Scotland  Yard 
said  last  night  he  is  not  in- 
volved in  close  protection 
work. 

Det  Supt  Hanks  said  the 
murder  was  not  being  con- 
nected to  any  other  Incidents. 

He  said:  “Mrs  Coulton 
received  multiple  stab 
wounds  in  what  we  believe  at 
this  stage  is  a motiveless 
attack.  Her  husband’s  work 
bears  no  relevance  to  the 
murder  inquiry  at  the  mo- 
ment No  sexual  attack  took 
place.  Her  clothing  was  not 
I really  disturbed  at  all  and 
nothing  was  stolen.” 

PC  Coulton  was  yesterday 
at  his  home  In  Woking, 

Surrey.  He  was  being  com- 
forted by  his  scar  and  daugh- 
ter. Det  Supt  Hanks  said:  “Mr 
Coulton  and  his  children  are  Put  Coulton:  Police  say 
in  severe  shock.”  there  was  no  sexual  assault 


continued  from  page  1 
the  place  of  grants,  loans  and 
parental  contributions  — 
which  Labour  is  already  pro- 
moting as  an  idea  — ■ but  also 
tuition  fees. 

In  a scheme  similar  to  the 
Australian  model,  students 
would  pay  back  the  mainte- 
nance fees  once  they  began 
earning. 

Teachers’  leaders  welcomed, 
some  of  Mr  Blair’s  ideas  but 
said  he  still  had  to  convince 
the  profession  that  he  would 
do  something  to  increase  I 
resources  and  raise  morale,  i 
The  Conservatives  dismissed  ! 
Labour's  plans  as  hot  air. 

Mr  Blair  also  confirmed 
that  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools.  Chris  Woodhead,  a 
hate  figure  for  the  education 
establishment,  would  keep 
his  job  if  Labour  won  the 
election. 


Main  points 


□ National  mtntrourtn 
homework  require- 
ments for  school- 
children — 30  minutes  a 
night  for  seven  to  11- 
year-olds,  and  90  min- 
utes at  least  for  second- 
ary school  pupils. 

□ “Homework  cen- 
tres”, funded  through 
the  lottery. 

□ Home-school  con- 
tracts between  schools 
and  parents. 

□ National  literacy 
targets. 

□ “Baseline”  assess- 
ment of  children’s  read- 
ing ability  on  entry  to 
primary  school. 


□ Annual  improve- 
ment targets  for  schools 
and  local  education 
authorities. 

□ Cutting  primary 
school  class  sizes. 

□ Providing  nursery 
education,  for  all  four- 
year-olds,  and  scrap- 
ping the  Tories’  costly 
“paper  chase”  nursery 
voucher  scheme. 

□ Enabling  head  teach- 
ers of  successful  schools 
temporarily  to  take 
over  the  running  of 
nearby  failing  schools. 

□ Getting  more  com- 
puter technology  into 
schools. 
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Peter  Hetherington  joins  Strathclyde  police  on  patrol 


VandafenV 
mafcfaua  miscfUet 


Attempted  mutter 


\ %rr  ' Q 1995  r“ 
1996 


Increase  bn  number  of  people  apprehended 


Breach  of  peace 


Consuminn  afcohnt  In  J A"  -■  •.  .. 


Carrying  oflansiva  UfT 
weapon 


Where 
closing 
time  will 
never  be 
the  same 


In  the  Spotlight . . .PCs  Brendan  Omailley  and  Peter  MacDonald  take  their  chief  constable's  philosophy  of  cracking  dnwn  nn  «maT!  inridgnts  rm  tn  the  streetSPHOTOGRAPH:  muroom^cleoo 


CRUISING  along  the 
dark  streets  of 
Rutherglen  in  their 
patrol  car.  the  two 
officers  spot  a 
group  of  youngsters  fooling 
around  outside  a sports  cen- 
tre. "What  are  700  doing  — 
just  hanging  around?”  asks 
PC  Peter  MacDonald  after  ex- 
plaining a new  philosophy 
driven  horpg  by  his  con- 
stable, John  Orr.  "Let  them 
get  away  with  a little  and 
they'll  take  a lot” 

The  youngsters  in  sub- 
urban Glasgow  stiffen  in  res- 
ponse. “Aye  — just  been  in- 
side,” they  reply  in  unison  as 
the  officers  eye  them  up  and 
issue  a polite  warning.  Then 
they  drive  off  to  a row  of 
shops  where  more  youngsters 
are  congregating  — laughing 


and  jumping  around  the  pave- 
ment "That  could  be  intimi- 
dating to  older  people,"  in- 
sists PC  Brendan  Omailley  as 
the  youths  disappear  before 
they  can  he  questioned. 
“We’re  Just  letting  them  know 
they  wiU  not  get  away  with 
it” 

For  the  past  three  months 
Glasgow-based  Strathclyde 
Police,  Britain’s  second-larg- 
est force,  has  been  driving 
borne  the  message  that  anti- 
social behaviour  or  petty  law- 
breaking  — from  litter-drop- 
ping to  vandalism,  drunken 
high-spirits  to  school  truancy 
— will  not  be  tolerated. 

AH  training  has  been  can- 
celled, overtime  increased  for 
the  7,200-strong  force,  and  a 
special  unit  established  to 
monitor  the  clampdown. 


Operation  Spotlight  has 
been  labelled  Britain’s  big- 
gest coordinated  crackdown 
on  crime,  a zero-tolerance 
campaign  with  a vengeance, 
although  Mr  Orr  insists  he  is 
not  replicating  the  tactics  of 
the  New  York  police.  “Scot- 
land is  not  New  York  and  I 
have  not  taken  any  bites  out 
of  the  Big  Apple.” 


‘Let  them  get  away 
with  a little  and 
they’ll  take  a lot. . . 
They  will  not  get 
away  with  if 


But  with  stop-and-search 
powers  used  to  the  ma-rlmnm 
and  roadblocks  established  in 
special  operations,  the  chief 
constable  says  he  is  repond - 
ing  to  the  public  mood. 

Since  taking  office  a year 
ago,  he  spent  time  months 
ta  Tiring  tO  Councillors 
people.  “They  told  us  that 
police  [should]  allow  them  to 
walk  about  the  streets  with- 
out fear,  without  being  ac- 
costed by  drunken  louts, 
without  their  cars  being  van- 
dalised and  without  the  op- 
portunity for  someone  slash- 
ing their  faces.” 

Although  a few  have  dis- 
missed Spotlight  as  a high- 
profile  PR  campaign.  Mr  Orr 
claims  a 15  J.  per  cent  drop  in 
crime  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1996  over  the  same- 


period  in  1995.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, with  more  police  an  the 
streets,  charges  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  up  £240 
per  cent  for  drinking  alcohol’ 
In  public  places;  320  per  cent 
for  dropping  litter;  and  140 
pa-  rent  for  urinating  an  the 
street 

The  archetypal  Glasgow 
closing-time  tatan  a ham- 
mering from  Mr  Orr.  "You 
know,  people  coming  out  of  li- 
censed premises,  horsing 
about  on  the  road,  a bit  of 
swearing  or  singing.  Whereas 
before  you  could  say  it  was 
part  of  youthful,  boisterous 
behaviour,  we  now  say  it  is 
not  on.  It  offends  people." 

Mr  Orris  philosophy  is  that 
small  incidents,  once  dis- 
missed as  irrelevant  or  a 
waste  of  police  resources,  can  j 


lead  officers  to  bigger  crimes. 
“There  is  an  inextricable  link 
between  people  who  occasion- 
ally commit  a minor  crime 
drifting  into  serious  rob- 
beries, and  maybe  murder.'’ 

In  the  serious  crime  cate- 1 
gory,  he  is  particularly 
pleased  by  a 63  per  cent  rise 
in  charges  for  carrying  offen- 
sive weapons  after  43,000 


*We  recovered 
machetes,  blades, 
guns.  There  have 
been  few 
complaints1 


people  were  searched.  "We 
recovered  machetes,  blades. 
Hand  guns  an  a the  public  are 
with  us.  There  have  been 
hardly  any  complaints.” 

Touring  the  estates  of 
Rutherglen,  PC  MacDonald 
takes  issue  with  the  bus 
words  “zero  tolerance”,  now 
gaining  political  currency  in 
New  Labour.  "They  imply  we 
are  not  tolerant  but  people 
are  quite  happy  to  be 
searched.  There’s  no 
problem.” 

He  had  just  spent  a week  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  examining 
police  methods  in  another 
“zero  tolerance”  city  before  a 
return  visit  to  Rutherglen  by 
a Bostonian  patrolman.  "We 
are  staging  a pre-emptive 
strike  to  ensure  we  never 


horrendous  young  gangs, 
with  a high  level  of  violence 
and  access  to  firearms." 

Children  playing  truant  are 
being  targeted.  “If  you  are 
away  from  school,  there  is  a 
reason  for  it,”  said  PC  Omall- 
ley.  “These  truants  link  up 
with  older  people  with  time 
on  their  bands  and  before  you 
know  It  there’s  a problem.” 

PC  MacDonald  says:  “We 
are  here  to  uphold  everyone's 
civil  liberties,  people  who  use 
the  local  shops,  for  instance.” 

After  three  months,  Mr  Orr 
says  he  has  scaled  down  Spot- 
light slightly  but  he  insists 
the  philosophy  will  continue. 
"We  are  trying  to  produce  a 
climate  where  if  someone  is 
hell-bent  on  committing  a 
crime  he  stands  a very  good 
chance  of  being  arrested.” 


have  problem&like  they  have, 


Major  sees 


PM  supports  clamp  on  school  early  retirement 


solution  to 
Ell  impasse 


Michael  White 
In  Islamabad 


JOHN  MAJOR  yester- 
day predicted  that  the 
deadlock  over  the 
European  Union’s 
future  would  be  resolved  by 
allowing  some  countries  to  in- 
tegrate as  they  wish  while 
others  exercise  multiple  opt- 
outs  like  Britain’s  at 

Maastricht 

The  Prime  Minister  gave 
his  surprisingly  upbeat  as- 
sessment of  his  chances  of 
postponing  the  eternal  Tory 
crisis  over  Europe  as  he  flew 
into  Pakistan  to  meet  leading 
figures  in  the  current  election 
showdown  and  to  inspect  the 
Kyber  Pass  — through  which 
80  per  cent  of  Britain’s  heroin 
supplies  are  said  to  come. 

Without  divulging  details  of 
what  he  called  the  negotiating 
pnrigamp  in  Europe,  Mr  Major 
told  reporters  on  his  plane 
that,  though  some  European 
colleagues  disliked  it.  the 

‘Use  of  opt-outs 
will  accelerate  as 
more  countries 
become  members’ 

union  is  bound  to  become 
more  flexible  as  it  grows  from 
15  to  20,  or  even  25  members. 

"As  the  European  Union 
has  become  more  flexible, 
some  people  have  opt-outs  on 
monetary  union,  some  have 
opt-outs  on  social  affairs. 
That  is  going  to  accelerate  in 
the  future  as  the  union  en- 
larges,” he  said. 

Publicly,  Mr  Major  speaks 
confidently  of  stOl  being  in 
charge  of  Britain's  destiny 
when  the  EXT*  Amsterdam 
summit  reaches  crucial  deci- 
sions on  these  topics,  despite 
the  election  which  he  knows 
must  precede  it  It  is  plain 
that  he  is  gearing  his  cam- 
paign to  make  voters  hyper- 
aware  of  the  prospect  that  an  j 
untested  Labour  government 1 
could  go  to  Amsterdam  where 
the  “waiting  for  Blair”  lobby ! 
is  eager  to  cut  a deal. 

That  would  provide  I 
“greater  scope  for  countries  , 
to  take  part  in  those  EU  activ- ; 
tties  that  are  in  their  own  in- 1 


te rests  and  not  be  dragged 
into  parts  of  the  EU  which  are 
unpalatable  to  them,”  he  said. 

Mr  Major  has  been  telling 
audiences  on  his  six-day, 
business-orientated  tour  of 
the  sub-continent  that  the  EU 
must  be  more  willing  to  open 
Its  markets  to  third  world 
goods,  and  yesterday  he  was 
again  critical  of  rich 
countries  that  which  gave  aid 
with  one  hand  while  denying 
poorer  countries  the  means  to 
self-sufficiency  with  the 
other. 

Yesterday  Mr  Major  flew  to 
Islamabad  determined  to  he 
studiously  neutral  in  the  elec- 
tion which  President  Farooq 
Leghari  precipitated  for  Feb- 
ruary 3 when  he  dismissed 
the  ailing  government  of  Ben- 
azir Bhutto. 

But  he  had  reckoned  with- 
out the  wiles  of  Ms  Bhutto. 
After  their  40-minute  meeting 
in  private  at  the  British  High 
Commission,  he  careftilly  es- 
corted her  off  the  premises  to 
meet  the  waiting  press  corps 
and  cameras,  hut  was  caught 
as  she  made  an  election 
attack  upon  President , 
Leghari. 

While  being  careful  to 
praise  the  restraint  of  Paki- 
stan's army  — “which  as  a j 
teenager  I would  never  have  I 
believed”  — Ms  Bhutto  said 
that  she  feared  large-scale  ar- 
rests of  her  candidates  “to 
spoil  our  chances"  in  the 
coming  contest 

But  sbe  did  confirm  what 
Mr  Major  wanted  to  hear  that 
she  is  likely  to  participate  in 
the  election  despite  specula- 
tion that  she  was  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  withdraw  rather 
than  face  a drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  her  predecessor  and 
rival  Nawaz  Sharif;  leader  of 
the  Pakistan  Muslim  League. 

Mr  Major  will  meet  Mr  Sha- 
rif and  the  president  today 
and  may  even  bump  Into  the 
joker  in  the  pack,  former 
Pakistan  Test  captain  Imran 
Khan,  at  a High  Commission 
reception  tonight 

Before  that  he  will  go  by 
helicopter  to  the  Khyber  Pass 
and  be  told  the  scale  of  the 
drug-smuggling  problem  by 
both  Pakistani  and  British 
officials,  with  a view  to  him 
persuading  the  EU  to  take 
more  concerted  action 
against  both  the  source  of 
Afghan  heroin  and  the  supply 
routes  to  the  west 


Shephard’s  hard  line  backed 
as  the  Government  faces 
legal  challenge  over  deals 


Teachers  who  had  said  their 
farewells  were  called  in  by  head 
and  ordered  back  to  classroom 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


JOHN  Major  has  stepped 
in  to  support  his  Educa- 
tion Secretary’s  hard 
line  on  teachers’  early  retire- 
ment deals  as  the  Govern- 
ment faces  a court  challenge 
this  week. 

He  told  teachers  in  his  Hun- 
tingdon constituency:  “We 
simply  do  not  believe  that 
four  out  of  five  teachers  are 
all  incapable  of  teaching  until 
the  age  of  60.” 

Gillian  Shephard’s  an- 
nouncement that  central 
funding  for  early  retirement 
would  be  axed  and  the  cost 
passed  to  schools  and  local 
authorities  provoked  a flood 
of  applications  by  more  than 
11,000  teachers  in  their  50s  to 
beat  the  March  deadline. 

The  Association  of  Teach- 
ers and  Lecturers  is  seeking  a 
judicial  review  of  attempts  by 
the  Department  for  Education 


and  Employment  to  block 
retirement  deals.  In  Manches- 
ter, the  National  Association 
of  Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teachers  -is  taking 
legal  action  against  the  local 
authority  for  reneging  on 
early  retirement  for  its 
members. 

For  the  past  20  years,  teach- 
ers have  been  able  to  retire 
from  the  age  of  50  without  los- 
ing pension  benefits.  The  in- 
crease in  demand  for  early 
retirement  has  resulted  in 
severe  underfunding  In  the 
pension  scheme. 

Ministers,  and  even  teach- 
ers' union  leaders,  have  been 
taken  aback  by  the  level  of 
anger  among  teachers,  includ- 
ing those  in  grant  mu  intatwpd 
and  independent  schools,  and 
the  issue  has  also  focused 
more  general  discontent 
about  workload  and  lack  of 
resources. 

Head  teachers  are  threaten- 
ing to  disrupt  teacher  train- 
ing for  thousands  of  students 


in  the  coming  year  in  protest 
— a move  which  drew  a sting- 
ing response  from  Mrs  She- 
phard, whose  husband,  Tom, 
taught  until  he  was  60. 

In  response  to  a teacher  in 
his  constituency,  the  Prime 
Minister  wrote  last  week  that 
the  changes  were  the  most 
sensible  way  of  making  em- 
ployers accountable  for  deci- 
sions on  premature 
retirement 

An  important  aim  was  to 
retain  older,  more  experi- 
enced teachers  In  the  profes- 
sion, he  told  John  GilUs,  of 
Orton  LonguevQle  grant 
maintained  school  in 
Peterborough. 

“At  present  only  one  in 
five  teachers  stays  until  the 
age  of  60.  There  will  still  be 
plenty  of  scope  for  employers 
to  retire  those  teachers  who 
are  genuinely  burnt  out  I am 
aware  that  many  teachers 
seem  to  regard  early  retire- 
ment as  a right  bat  that  has 
never  been  the  case.” 

Mr  GOlis,  aged  54,  a JP  who 
has  taught  for  more  than  30 
years,  said  his  retirement 
plans  had  been  knocked  on 
the  head.  “Overnight  the 
rules  of  the  game  have  been 
changed.” 


David  Ward 


FOR  four  teachers  at 
Wright  Robinson  High 
School,  a 1.4000-papil 
comprehensive  in  Manches- : 
ter,  the  last  day  of  term  in 
December  marked  the  end  of 
their  teaching  careers,  and  i 
they  were  taking  early  retire- , 
ment 

They  had  received  fbreweH 
cards  and  presents,  and  made 
their  thank-you  speeches.  But 
then  the  head,  Neville 
Beischer,  called  them  into  bis 
office  one  by  one  to  tell  them 
they  could  not  go.  They  would 
have  to  return  to  the  classes 
at  the  start  of  the  new  term. 

*1  was  shocked.”  • he  said. 
“It  'almost  looked  as  If  I had 
set  them  up.  Some  were  in 
their  early  fifties,  and  I had  to 
tell  them  they  would  be  at  the 
school  until  they  were  60. 
They  were  knocked 
sideways.” 

Two  of  the  four  now  plan. 


with  their  union,  the  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters 
Union  of  Women  Teachers,  to 
sue  Manchester’s  education 
officials  or  Wright  Robinson's 
governors,  or  both,  for  breach 
of  contract 

“Some  teachers,  having 
taught  for  25  or  more  years, 
feel  they  cannot  continue  per- 
forming at  the  highest  level,” 
added  Mr  Beischer.  "The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  seem  to 
realise  it  is  not  a case  of 
teachers  trying  to  shirk  off, 
Ministers  seem  to  think 
teaching  is  a doddle.  But  it 
certainly  isn’t  In  the  inner 
city.” 

Ministers,  alarmed  by  the 
rush  to  retire  before  the 
March  31  deadline  to  change 
retirement  rules,  foxed  a let- 
ter to  schools  and  education 
authorities  on  December  13  in 
an  attempt  to  clear  up 

Heads,  chairs  of  governors 
and  teachers  seeking  early 
retirement  had  to  declare  that 


any  retiring  teacher  would 
not  be  re-employed  on  a tern 
porary  contract,  and  that 
classes  would  not  be  amal- 
gamated or  covered  by  supply 
teachers. 

Manchester's  education 
officials  at  once  faxed  the  bad 
news  — and  the  desired  decla- 
rations — to  schools.  Mr 
Beischer  took  one  look  and 
knew  he  could  not  sign, 
which  was  why  he  had  to  bite 
the  bullet  and  summon  the 
four  teachers  to  his  office. 

.“To  sign,  I would  have  to 
have  lied.  All  four  teachers 
planned  to  return  to  school 
after  taking  retirement,  to  fin- 
ish off  work  in  the  present 
school  year.  Ofsted  inspectors 
move  in  here  next  week,  and 
it  would  be  very  easy  for 
them  to  check  on  who  is 
working.  If  we  had  been 
caught  out,  the  financial  pen- 
alties imposed  on  the  city 
would  have  been  passed  on  to 
us." 

Mr  Beischer  suspects  that 
threats  of  financial  penalties 
may  all  he  a bluff  by  the  edu- 
cation department. 

“The  trouble  is  that  the 
bluff  is  a strong  one.  It  Is  a 
veiled  threat,  and  we  have 
chosen  not  to  risk  it" 


Aung  San  Sun  Kyi 


Top  10 


L Aung  San  Sun  Kyi 

2.  Marjorie  Scardino 

3.  Jill  Morrell 

4.  Jung  Chang 

5.  Frances  Lawrence 

6.  Thelma  and  Louise 

7.  Mary  Robinson 

8.  Jackie  Kennedy  Onassis 

9.  Dolly  Parton 

! 10.  Lady  Graham-Moon 


Bottom  10 


L Diana,  Princess  offWales 

2.  Sarah,  Duchess  of  York 

3.  Ffyona  Campbell 

4.  Benazir  Bhutto 

5.  Lady  Thatcher 

6.  Pamela  Anderson 

7.  Janet  Street-Porter 

8.  Winnie  Mandela 

9.  Madonna 

10.  Paula  Yates 


Benazir  Bhutto 


‘Heroine’  Camilla  eclipses  Di  in  society  mag’s  esteem 


Luka  Harding 


PITY  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles;  reviled  by  the 
tabloids,  shown  the 
red  card  In  Carlton’s  mon- 
archy debate,  and  mocked 
for  her  frumpish  wardrobe. 

But  were  she  to  pick  up 
this  week’s  Harpers  and 
Queen,  she  might  allow 
herself  a wry  smile  at  the 
expense -of  the  woman  to 
whom  she  Is  so  often  rmfiat- 


teringly  compared  — the' 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  magazine  lists  Prince 
Charles’s  unofficial  consort 
as  one  of  Its  heroines.  She 
may  only  rate  nmnber.  47, 
but  is  praised  — along  with 
other  nominees  — for  her 
"strength,  humanity  and 
brilliance”.  H&Q  even, 
gushes:  “She  proved  it  is 
not  only  cover  girls  who 
capture  princes’  hearts.”  ' 

Then  rather  twisting  the 
stiletto,  the  magazine 


places  Princes  Diana  top  of 
a list  of  “the  ones  who  let 
us  down”,  observing  that 
she  "could  have  added  so 
much  to  the  royal  family 
but  allowed  ego  to  under- 
mine her  achievements”. 

Other  anti-heroines. in- 
clude the  Duchess  of  York 
(crltlced  for  her  excess), 
Ffyona  Campbell  (criticised 
for  cheating)  and  Benazir 
Bhutto  (for  “blowing”  her 
career  as  first  female  leader 
in  the  Muslim  world). 


Burmese  democracy  cam- 
paigner Aung  San  Sun  Kyi 
top  of  its  list  of  female 
spirits  of  the  age.  Others  in 
the  top  five  are  Marjorie 
Scardino,  first  woman  chief 
executive  of  a FTSE-tisted 
firm,  Pearsons;  Jin  Morrell, 
campaigner  for  fanner  hos- 
tage John  McCarthy;  Wild 
Swans  author  Jung  ftha-ng; 
and  Frances  Lawrence, 
widow  of  murdered  head- 
master Philip  Lawrence. 


““/wnuat,  wim  ttoatU- 

cea  at  39  ("a  great  leader 
and  the  first  Eurosceptic”)' 
G*>rge  Eliot  at  38  (a  “great 
moralist  who  flouted  oon- 
vwmon”);  and  Eva  Peron  at 
46. 

"To  be  inspirational,  a 
woman  must  have  strug- 
gled. She  must  have  won 
1104  necessarily  fa 
worldly  terms,  but  spfri- 
tuaUy»  magazine  de- 


gets  a mention,  as  t 
compatriots  Mary  1 
son,  president  of  the 
republic,  and  Mic 
Smith,  who  won  three 
in  the  1996  Olympics 
There  is  a KipUug  i 
the  list:  H&Q  hymns  ’ 

age.  doggedness,  fat* 
compassion.** 

Fair  enough,  bat 
about  the  Spice  Girls? 


Tim  Guardian  Monday  January  13 1997 


Row  as  Blair 

hammers 

theScots 


Extend  Cfouston 


irty  retirew 


V* 

l.  t 


THE  Scottish  Labour 
Party  if  facing  a row 
over  attempts  by  the 
national  leadership  to 
gain  more  control  of  Its  north- 
ern wing. 

John  McAllion,  the  MP  for 
Dundee  East,  yesterday 
accused  Blairite  colleagues  of 
playing  Into  the  Scottish 
National  Party's  hands  with 
the  removal  of  Labour's 
senior  Scottish  election  strat- 
egist and  the  simultaneous 
planned  purge  of  home  rule 
enthusiasts  from  the  Scottish 
executive. 

Friday  night's  unexpected 
resignation  of  Tommy  Shep- 
pard shocked  activists  and 
drew  a unanimous  statement 
of  support  from  the  weekend 
meeting  of  the  Scottish 
executive. 

‘There  Is  genuine  anger 
throughout  the  party  at  the 
way  Tommy  has  been 
treated,"  said  Mr  McAllion. 
“He  was  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  our  headquarters 
staff  and  certainly  the  most 
popular." 

The  fate  of  Mr  Sheppard,  37, 
a committed  supporter  of  the 
projected  Scottish  parHamum* 
and  of  “pragmatic  socialism”, 
may  be  shared  by  over  half 
the  current  members  of  the 
Scottish  executive.  At  the  par- 
ty’s March  conference  in  In- 
verness, members  who  em- 
barrassed Mr  Blair  by 
opposing  his  double-referen- 
dum plan  face  leadership- 
backed  opponents. 

“This  makes  it  hard  for 
Labour  to  fend  off  SNP  accu- 
sations that  we  are  controlled 
from  London,"  Mr  McAllion 
said. 

Mr  Sheppard  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the 


Scottish  party  In  1994.  Be- 
cause of  the  terms  of  his  res- 
ignation settlement,  be 
refused  to  comment  last 


oight  Commentators  specu- 
late, however,,  that  ha  has. 
fallen  foul  of  the  shadow  Scot- 
tish secretary,  George  Robert- 
son, and  some  of  the  party's 
election  organisers  over  the. 
need  for  a more  aggressive 
promotion  of  Labour’s  left- 
wing  credentials  north  of  the 
border. 

Scottish  Labour  Is  theoreti- 
cally vulnerable  to  the  more 
radical  platform  of  the  SNP, 
with  up  to  50  per  cent  of  its 
supporters  putting  the  nation- 
alists as  their  second  choice. 
Mr  Sheppard's  successor  is 
Mike  Donnelly,  a manage- 
ment consultant  univer- 
sity lecturer  In  local 
government. 

• Labour  is  to  put  forward 
shortly  plans  for  reform  of  Its 
annual  party  conference  and 
its  ruling  national  toe ecutive, 
writes  Kwen.  MacAskilL 

A spokesman  said  the  aim 
was  to  avoid  the  kind  of  con- 
frontation between  a Labour 
government  and  the  party 
that  had  been  witnessed  in 
the  past 

The  party  general  secre- 
tary, Tom.  Sawyer,  is  drafting 
a report  for  submission  to  the 
national  executive.  It  will 

suggest  aigniflegTit  r-hnrvgpg  tD 

the  structure  of  the  party  con- 
ference to  try  to  ensure  that 
debates  deal  with  more  imme- 
diate topics  rather  fh» 
same  Issues  year  after  year. 

The  other  Is  to  the  • 

| national  executive  itself, 
j which  has  a heavy  represen- 
tation from  members  of  the 
shadow  cabinet  The  plan  Is 
to  take  members  of  the 
shadow  cabinet  out  of  the 
national  executive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  leader,  Tony 
Blair,  and  his  deputy,  John 
Prescott. 

The  argument  for  this 
change  is  that  it  would  free 
members  of  the  shadow  cabi- 
net, once  In  government,  to 
concentrate  on  their 
departments. 


Labour  sticks 


by  windfall  tax 


Ewtn  RtacAakM,  Chtof 
Political  CorrMpoiMfsnC 


A BO  UR  yesterday 
rejected  a claim  that  its 


■proposed  windfall  tax 
)uld  be  blocked  by  Euro- 


would  be  blocked  by  Euro- 
pean law. 

Alistair  Darling,  the 
shadow  chief  secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  said:  “We  took 
legal  advice  over  a year  ago. 
We  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a successful 
challenge  under  domestic  law 
or  European  law,  or  the  Euro- 
pean Convention." 

He  was  reinforcings  denial 
made  earlier  by  the  labour 
leader,  Tony  Blair,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  views  of  law- 
yers who  said  the  tax  could  be 
Illegal.  The  lawyers,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  the 
right-wing  think  tank,  Alms 
of  Industry,  suggested  that 
legal  challenges  could  delay 
its  introduction. 

The  windfall  tax,  which  Is 
Labour's  main  new  source  of 
raising  revenue,  will  be 
aimed  at  the  huge  profits 
made  by  the  privatised  utili- 
ties and  would  be  used  to  ftand 
an  employment  and  training 
programme  for  the  young. 

Mr  Darling,  interviewed  by 
the  BBC’s  World  This  Week- 
end, said:  “People  should 
understand  that  the  windfall 
tax  Is  not  up  for  negotiation. 


i ifs  not  up  for  grabs.  We  in- 
tend to  legislate  for  it  wad  to 
use  that  money  to  put  people  j 
back  to  work."  , . 

Richard  Blender  Q.C,  a 
specialist  In  EU  law,  said:  *T  i 
respond  with  some  scepticism 
to  the  view  that  the  proposed 
tax  would  fall  foul  of  Commu- 
nity law,  irrespective  of  the 
formlttook. 

"This  is  an  opinion  given 
by  lawyers  whose  competence 
and  Integrity  1 respect.  In  res- 
ponse to  a number  of  supposi- 
tions which  can  only  have 
been  given  to  them  by  a politi- 
cal organisation."’ 

Mr  Blair  said:  “There  is  not 
going  to  be  a two-year  cash  ' 
gap.  We  have  had  legal  advice 
on  this  that  fa  very,  very  clear 
indeed." 

The  opinion  was  prepared 
by  Gerald  Barling  QC,  James 
Flynn,  and  Jemima  Stratford,  i 
of  Brick  Court  Chambers. 

They  concluded:  ‘It  is  clear  : 
that  serious  legal  Issues  , 
would  arise  In  the  event  of  the  ; 
adoption  of  a windfall  tax.  It 
Is  likely  that  there  will  be 
legal  challenges  based  on  | 
respectable  grounds.  Some  of  I 
these  challenges  might  be 
fought  using  the  domestic  jo- 1 
dicial  review  procedure. 

“There  might  well  be  a need 
for  tire  national  courts  .to 
refer  questions  to  the  Euro- , 
pean  Court  of  Justice  under 
Article  177  of  the  EC  Treaty.” 
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A SEARCH  was  carried  oat  yesterday  for  an  “Independent” 
nine-year-old  girl  missing  overnight  from  army  barracks  at 
Warminster,  Wiltshire,  on  the  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Zoe 
Evans  was  last  seen  on  Saturday  morning  in  a play  park  yards 
from  the  home,  where  she  lives  with  her  mother,  Paula,  and 
stepfather  Private  Miles,  23,  a driver  with  the  Royal  Logistical 

Corps,  although  there  was  an  unconfirmed  sighting  of  her  later 
near  the  railway  station,  about  a mile  away. 

Zoe,  vfrose  natural  father  was  Malaysian,  is  said  to  he  of 
Asian  appearance.  Her  dark  hair  is  cut  in  a bob-style.  Superin- 
tendent Colin  Dixon,  head  oTWHtshire  CED,  said  that  Zoe  ap- 
peared to  be  an  independent  spirit  but  there  was  concern  for 
her  safely,  particularly  as  she  was  missing  overnight. 


9am  to  midnight  drinking  plea 


BREWERS  and  licensees  yesterday  joined  the  call  for  reform  of 
“hopelessly  outdated”,  licensing  laws,  some  cf  which  are  based  on 
80-year-old  emergency  World  War  One  legislation.  The  Brewers 
and  Licensed  Retailers  Association  said  pubs  should  have  a right 
to  open  between  Sam  and  midnight,  and  premises  should  be 
licensed  separately  from  the  people  who  ran  them. 

Regulations  governing  amusement  machines  in  pubs  should  be 
abolished  and  children's  certificates,  which  govern  admission  of 
children  in  pubs,  should  be  awarded  automatically,  unless  objec- 
tions were  raised.  The  BLRA's  director,  Robin  Simpson,  said:  “We 

need  a licensing  law  sjrstem  whichwill  allow  individuals,  fam- 
ilies and  groups  of  friends  the  choice  of  using  pubs  when  they 
want  to.  and  not  when  legislators  say  they  should." 


Prince  ‘saw  hunt  attack9 


HUMBERSIDE  police  are  investigating  an  incident  in  which  the 


a steward.  Khte  Maynard,  28,  claims  she  was  attacked  at  the 
Middleton  Hunt.  which  met  on  the  Earl  ofHalifax's  estate  in  the 
village  of  Bugthorpe,  12  miles  east  offark,  an  Saturday. 

Ms  Maynard  said:  “As  the  prince  rode  towards  me,  a steward 
grabbed  me,  pushed  soow  in  my  mouth  and  held  my  face  down  for 
what  saflmad  like  «a>veral  mfrmfaft-  He  wnuM  definitely  have  seen 
what  happened.”  The  hunt’s  master,  Frank  Houghton-Brown, 
said:  T know  nothing  about  the  incident  involving  Miss  May- 
nard,  who  is  well  known  among  hunt  followers.  I would  have 
thought  the  police  would  have  been  In  touch  with  me  if  there  had 
been  a problem," 


London  losing  burial  space 


THE  RE-DSEofcdd  graves  is  proposed  In  a report  which  claims 
burial  space  in  London  could  run  out  in  nine  years  unless  urgent 
action  is  taken.  The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  (he  City  of 
London,  Hackney,  Islington,  Lewisham,  Kensington  & Chelsea, 
and  Tower  Hamlets.  Even  in  the  outer  suburbs  scane  boroughs 
will  run  out  cfspaoe  by  2016. 

The  report  commissioned  by  the  London  Flanping  Advisory 
Committee,  the  City  ofLotidon  Corporation  and  the  Confedera- 
tion ofBurial  Authorities,  said  the  situation  is  most  acute  for 
Muslims,  for  whom  only  five  years' of  grave  space  is  left  in  inner 
London.  The  report  also  proposes  new  graves  being  dug  deeper  to 
allow  up  to  four  burials  to  take  place  in  the  same  plot  over  time. 


Welsh  rugby  turf  for  sale 


WELSH  rugby  fans  will  be  aWe  to  bnyapieoe  of  Cardiff Aims 
Park  National  Stadium  when  squares  of turf  are  to  be  sold  off  after 
a farewell  match  at  the  site  against  England  in  the  five  Nations 
Championship  in  March.  Tlie  53,000  sealer  site  with  be  demol- 
ished and  a m4  million  Milainiam  Stadium  te  being  build  in. 
time  for  the  1999 Rugby  Wodd  Cup. 


Five  winners  share  C9«8m 


TnVK  winners  gbarad  fhagLB  raffllon  Watinmgl  T /Vtory jackpot 

i wifli  £1^64980  eadu  The  winning  number  were 4 1116183543, 

Model  player . . . England  captain  Alan  Shearer  with  the  technically'  improved  and  modified  kit  photograph:  fhankbabon  J with  bonus  number  39. 


England’s  new  kit 
gets  sell-by  date 


Sir*- 


Alex  Belles 


IF  THERE  were  any  doubt 
that  the  Football  Associa- 
tion shifts  replica  strips 
like  groceries,  final  proof 
has  now  come:  all  England 
kits  are  to  include  a sell-by 
date. 

In  response  to  the  furore 
over  the  tuning  of  yester- 
day’s launch  of  the  new 
home  strip,  all  shirts  will 
from  now  on  have  an  adhe- 
sive sticker  with,  the  date  of 
the  next  redesign. 

Parents  were  furious 
when  it  was  announced  in 
late  November  that  the  kit 
would  be  restyled  for  Janu- 
ary — thus  rendering  thou- 
sands of  children’s  Christ- 
mas presents  obsolete. 
David  MeHor,  the  former 
Conservative  minister,  la- 
belled it  a “cynical  rip-off”. 

. At  yesterday’s  launch  in 
Soho,  London,  England  cap- 
tain Alan  Shearer  shrugged 
off  criticism.  “It's  about 
trend  and  fashion  and 
that’s  part  of  life.  Things 
move  on  and  the  kit  has 
moved  on.  I do  have  sympa- 
thy for  the  fens  but  there’s 
nothing  I can  do  about  it. 

It’s  part  of  life.” 

Simon  Marsh.  TJmbro 
marketing  manager,  said: 
“I  think  we  are  in  a situa- 
tion where  we  can’t  win. 
There  isn’t  a good  time  to 

bring  out  a kit.  We  kept  the 


two-year  life  cycle  of  the  lot 
and  there  was  very  little  of 
the  old  kit  left  on  the  mar- 
ket We  are  in  an  industry 
I that  is  Involved  in  fashion 
ami  fashion  changes.” 

The  new  strip  — which 
I will  be  first  used  in  the 
World  Cnp  qualifier 
against  Italy  on  February 
12  — has  been  only  slightly 
j modified.  The  shirt  is  still 
white,  with  navy  and  scar- 
let detail,  the  shorts  are 
navy  but  longer  than  be- 
| fore,  and  the  socks  are 
white. 

Shearer  declared  himself 
I happy  with  the  new  strip, 
which  has  been  given  a new 
“advanced  technical  coat- 
ing” to  draw  sweat  away 
from  the  skin  and  keep  the 
players  dry  in  high  humid- 
ity or  temperature. 

Shearer  said:  “It's  very 
nice  and  smart  and  I look 
forward  to  wearing  it  if  I’m 
selected.  It  feels  light.” 

The  strip  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  FA,  whose 
commercial  director,  Phil- 
lip Carling,  added:  “We  are 
confident  the  fans  will  like 
it-  As  far  as  the  fixture  Is 
concerned,  we’ve  promised 
to  consult  the  supporters 
on  our  fixture  plans  and 
that  promise  will  be  kept.” 

The  new  strip  will  cost 
£89.39  for  adult  shirts  and 
£29.99  for  junior  ones; 
shorts  are  £21.99  for  adults 
and  £15.99  for  children. 


yt  w:\«sN« 


Collector  set  to  coin  it  from 
£500,000  Crusaders  hoard 


• ....  ■ V. y ''i'  ■ * / 


■ ■■  ■ 


A VIVID  reminder  of  Rich- 
ard the  Lionheart  and  the 


Crusades  has  surfaced  in  Lon- 
don in  the  form  of  a collection 
of  coins  worth  up  to  £500,000. 

The  2,800  Crusader  coins  — 
assembled  over  30  years  by  an  , 
American.  John  J.  Sloctun  — ; 
are  among  the  only  works  of 
I art  left  from  the  early  mili- 
tary expeditions  in  j 
Christendom.  1 

Like  the  Crusaders  them- 
selves, the  coins  are  a mixed 
bag  — variously  inscribed  in  1 
Greek.  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic ! 
and  Old  French  — with  some 

copies  of  Byzantine  pieces, 
and  others  showing  knights  I 
In  HhalnHuiH.. 

A few  ere  gold,  but  most  are 
copper  or  base  silver  — i 
minted  for  everyday  com- 


merce in  far-off  lands  between 
1096  and  the  fall  of  Rhodes  to 
the  Turks  in  1523. 

The  collection,  being  of- 
fered in  just  over  L000  lots  at 
Sotheby's  on  March  6 and  7. 
provides  a record  of  the 
struggle  between  Christianity 
and  Islam.  Some  more  com- 
mon ones,  minted  in  Antioch 
In  modern  Syria,  can  be  had 
for  S3  each,  while  some  rare 
gold  ones  are  expected  to 
fetch  up  to  £SjM0. 

The  Slocum  collection  is 
foe  most  comprehensive  to 
appear  on  the  market,  and 
contains  the  coins  of  almost 
all  the  leaders  of  the  crusades 
to  Jerusalem  as  weD  ones 
from  the  Crusaders’  enemies 
— including  the  Seljuk  Turks, 
Saladin.  and  the  Mamluka. 


Keep  your  phone,  keep  your  number,  keep  your  line.  In  fact,  all  you 
subtract  with  Mercury  SmartCall  is  between  20-39%  off  BT’s  basic  rate 
on  all  international  economy  calls  of  five  minutes  and  ovet  Free  Cal  I 

i 
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Mercury  SmartCall. 
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Demonstrators  in  Sofia  yesterday  call  for  the  ousting  of  the  socialist  government,  which  is  blamed  for  Bulgaria’s  severe  economic  crisis 

Sofia  poor  demand  change 


Julian  Bonier  In  Sofia 


TENS  of  thousands  of 
Bulgarians,  plunged 
into  poverty  by  an 
ever-deepening  eco- 
nomic crisis,  con- 
verged at  an  opposition  rally 
in  Sofia  yesterday  to  call  Cor 
the  immediate  ousting  of  the 
socialist  government 
An  estimated  30,000  people 
massed  around  the  gold 
domes  of  the  Alexander 
Nevsky  Cathedral,  which 
dominates  the  old  centre  of 
the  capital  Countless  blue  op- 
position banners,  inter- 
spersed with  the  green,  red 
and  white  of  the  national  flag, 
created  a blanket  of  colour. 
Cars  bringing  protesters  from 
the  provinces  were  welcomed 
by  a small  Gypsy  orchestra. 

Riot  police  formed  a defen- 
sive cordon  around  the  adja- 
cent parliament  building. 
They  were  booed  and  jeered 
by  a crowd  still  seething  from 
a police  charge  in  the  early 
hours  of  Saturday  morning  in 
which  more  than  170  people 
were  injured.  One  demonstra- 


tor strode  up  and  down  the 
security  cordon  with  a poster 
which  read:  “Police  — your 
bosses  are  on  the  way  out 
You  will  be  left  with  us.” 

The  outgoing  president, 
Zhelyu  Zbelev,  offered  to  me- 
diate after  negotiations  be- 
tween the  government  and 
the  opposition  Union  of  Dem- 


M am  here  because 
I am  hungry.  I don’t 
know  how  we  will 
survive  January* 


ocratic  Forces  (UDF)  broke 
down  yesterday.  The  socialist 
leader,  Georgi  Parvanov,  said 
he  would  be  willing  to  reopen 
talks  but  it  was  far  from  cleat 
last  night  whether  the  ruling 
party  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  a firm  commitment  to 
hold  early  elections. 

President  Zhelev  warned 
yesterday  that,  without  com- 
promise, 'the  unrest  win  con- 
tinue and  spread.  The  crisis 


will  deepen  . . . Things  might 
get  out  of  control.” 

Mr  Zhelev's  successor,  Pe- 
tar  Stoyanov,  a UDF  leader 
elected  president  in  Novem- 
ber and  due  to  take  over  the 
post  next  week,  issued  a call 
from  the  steps  of  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  Bulgarian  Social- 
ist Party  (BSP)  to  return  to 
negotations,  “having  already 
decided  to  hold  early  parlia- 
mentary elections”.  Hie  UDF 
Ti«<»  called  for  strikes  this 
week  if  the  government  does 
not  give  in. 

In  the  square  below  him, 
the  scene  was  reminiscent  of 
the  1990  protests  which 
brought  down  the  communist 
regime.  Many  of  the  commu- 
nist nomenklatura  returned 
to  power  in  democratic  elec- 
tions in  December  1991  under 
the  hannor  of  the  BSP.  Dfr 
spite  the  name  change,  even; 
toe  party's  members  agree  it 
has  done  little  to  reform  toe 
antiquated  economy. 

Yesterday’s  protesters 
chanted  slogans  from  1990  — 
the  hopeftil  “Victory”  and  toe 
contemptous  “Red  Trash”. 
This  time  around,  the  demon- 


strators were  up  to  10  times 
poorer.  They  said  they  were 
inspired  by  toe  growing  suc- 
cess of  anti-socialist  rallies  In 
neighbouring  Serbia,  but  the 
Bulgarian  demonstrations 
are  driven  by  economic  de- 
spair rather  than  political 
outrage.  Average  wages  In 
Serbia  are  five  times  higher 
than  in  Bulgaria. 

Even  Bulgarians  who  a few 
months  ago  considered  them- 
selves middle-class  have  been 
pauperised  by  300  per  cent 
anmiai  inflation  and  a 90  per 
cent  foil  in'  toe  value  of  toe 
currency,  toe  lev.  during  toe 
past  year. 

George  Badinov,  an  engi- 
neer for  24  years,  now  finds 
his  monthly  wage  is  worth 
£14.  His  December  heating 
bill  will  eat  up  more  than  half 
that  amount  was 

at  tbe  fringe  of  the  crowd 
terday,  "thin  and  white  in 
threadbare  grey  coat  and  | 
rabbit-skin  cap.  ~ 

Speaking  in-  the  fluent 
English  he  learnt  at  universi- 


ty. he  said:  “I  came  here  be- 
cause I am  hungry.  A loaf  of 
bread  costs  26  cents  [16 


pence].  1 have  two  children, 
and  1 literally  don't  know  how 
we.  can  afford  to  survive 
January.** 

Worse  is  probably  on  its 
way.  When  currency  dealing 
begins  after  the  weekend 
break,  most  expect  the  lev  to 
go  through  the  floor.  A cur- 
rency board  (a  stringent  mon- 


‘I  had  hoped  for  a. 
transition  along  the 
lines  we  saw  in  the 
Czech  Republic* 


etary  regime  backed  by  for- 
eign loans  aimed  at  stabilis- 
ing the  lev)  was  due  to  be 
agireed  wjjfh  toe  Inteniatfomjl 
Monetary  Fund,  but  it.  cannot 
be  established -amid  political 
turmolL  . * :■ 

Helena  Poptodorova,  a BSP 
parliamentary  deputy,  agreed 
that  the  crowd  had  good 
reason  to  protest,  but  argued 
that  early  elections  would 
only  postpone  IMF  negotia- 


tions and  the  establishment  of 
a currency  board.. 

Mrs  Poptodorova  was  one 
of  19  BSP  deputies  who  helped 
force  the  resignation  of  the 
socialist' prime  minister, 
Than  Vldenov,  whose  conser- 
vative policies  were  widely 
blamed  for  the  ■***»«»"»«  cri- 
sis. But  she  insists  toe  BSP, 
which  retains  a parliamen- 
tary majority,  has  toe  const! 
tntiomal  right  to  form 
second  gov'emmml. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Guardian  yesterday,  Presi- 
dent Zhelev  said  he  would 
withdraw  his  previous  objec- 
tions and  swear  in  a new  BSP 
government  in  toe  next  few 
days.  But  he  doubted  toe 
socialists  would  he  able  to 
hold  on  to  power  "consider- 
ing the  deepening  crisis  an^ 
toe  complete  failure  of  their 
government  so  for”. 

_ “T  nA^ffim^hl-that’fhlnyi 
would  develop  , this  way,”  he 

said.  “I  always  hoped that 

the  transition  would  be 
shorter  and  develop  along  the 
lines  which  we  saw  in  toe 
Czech  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  elsewhere.” 


Tables  turning  in  Havel’s  power  struggle 


Ian  Traynor  in 

Prague  on  the 
recuperating 
Czech  president’s 
long-running  rivalry 
with  his  prime 
minister,  and  fears 
for  the  future 


pers 


! were  cardinals 
and  anarchists,  sena- 
tors and  hippies,  bil- 
lionaires and  pan- 
all  gathered  In  the 
Baroque  splendour  of 
Prague  Castle's  Spanish 
Hall  for  a party  to  mark  20 
years  since  the  founding  of 
the  Charter  77  movement  of 
rebels  and  dissidents  who 
toppled  communism  in 
Czechoslovakia  seven  years 
ago. 

The  disembodied  voice  of 
the  spectre  at  the  feast 
drifted  eerily  over  this  al- 
most surreal  theatre  of  cur- 
rent Czech  political  life. 

“Charter  77  was  a pecu- 
liar horror  story  with  a 


THIS  WEEK 


AMERICA* 


WILL  DISCOVER 

THAT  A MAN  THEY  DIDN’T 


VOTE 


FOR  HAS  BEEN 

RUNNING 


THE  COUNTRY. 


Next  to  the  President,  Dick  Morris  was 
the  most  important  man  in  America.  Read  his 
story  exclusively  in  G2  all  next  week. 
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fairytale  ending.  Who 
would  have  believed  we’d 
be  celebrating  in  the  cas- 
tle’s Spanish  Hall.  I can’t 
Imagine  such  a dreamer 
was  among  us.  I welcome 
you  all  to  Prague  Castle 
and  apologise  that  I can’t 
be  among  you.” 

The  recorded  voice  of  Va- 
clav Havel,  president  of  the 
Czech  Republic  and  moral 
giant  of  the  1989  revolu- 
tion, sent  frissons  of  sad- 
ness through  the  throng. 

Mr  Havel,  aged  60,  is  in 
no  condition  to  party.  Hav- 
ing had  half  a lung 
removed  and  then  almost 
succumbing  to  pneumonia, 
he  Is  recuperating  from 
cancer.  Czechs  are  anxious. 

“There  is  nobody  In  this 
country  who  can  replace 
him,”  said  Jiri  Ruml,  a vet- 
eran hmnan  rights  activist 
and  underground  samizdat 
editor  under  the  commu- 
nists. “This  republic  Is  still 
not  strong  or  stable  enough 
to  do  without  him.  Every- 
one is  afraid.” 

Of  all  the  countries  of 
post-communist  eastern 
Europe,  the  Czechs  have 
been  most  blessed  with  out- 
standing leaders  who  have 
contributed  hugely  to  the 
stable  and  relatively  suc- 
cessful political  transition. 
The  prime  minister,  Vaclav 
Blaus,  unloved  but  highly 
respected,  is  the  only 
regional  head  of  govern- 
ment to  have  served  a foil 
term  and  then  win  another. 

After  seven  years  as  pres- 
ident first  of  Czechoslova- 
kia and  then  the  Czech 

Republic,  Mr  Havel 
remains  overwhelmingly 
popular.  A pre-Christmas 
poll  gave  him  his  highest 


ever  popularity  rating  of 
80  per  cent. 

Were  be  fit  enough  to 
stand  for  election  again 
next  year,  the  result  would 
be  a foregone  conclusion. 
“No  one  would  have  a 
chance  against  him,”  said 
Jan  Urban,  a leader  of  the 
“velvet  revolution”. 


The  rivalry  with  Mr  Klaus, 
which  originated  In  the 
power  struggles  that  fol- 
lowed .the  communist  col- 
lapse at  the  mid  of  1989,  is 
as  strong  as  ever. 

“It  would  not  hurt  at  all 
if  we  strove  for  truth  and 
love  to  prevail  over  false- 
hood and  hatred,”  the  pi 


But  there  Is  a Mg  discrep- 
ancy between  Mr  Havel’s 
popularity  and  the  power 
he  wields.  To  his  frustra- 
tion and  humiliation, 
power  has  rested  with  Mr 
Elans,  who  for  most  of  his 
rale  has  outwitted  his  rival 
and  relegated  the  president 
to  the  role  of  secular  priest, 
a sermonising  father-con- 

fessor  to  the  country. 

Tactically  and  strategi- 
cally, Mr  Havel  blundered, 
surrounding-  himself  with 
amateur  loyalists  proffer- 
ing questionable  advice. 

Some  say  he  mishandled 


the  break-up  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  Slovakia,  he  is 
despised.  ■ _ 

Despite  his  selfideprecat- 
ing,  modest  manner,  Mr 
Havel  is  an  amMtious  man. 


There  is  nobody  in 
this  country  who 
can  replace  him. 
The  republic  is  not 
strong  enough  to 
do  without  him’ 

- Czech  human 
rights  activist  Jiri 
• Ruml  on  Vaclav 
Haye!  (left) 


ident  declared  in  his  new 
year  national  address.  He 
couched  his  message  in 
characteristic  high  moral 
teems,  but  toe  address  was 
a diatribe  against  the  cor- 
ruption, fraud  and  profi- 
teering he  sees  the  Elans 
government  as  promoting. 

“For  Havel,  Klaus  repre- 
sents : toe  negative  values 
he  fought  aH  Ms  lift:  con- 
sumerism, materialism, 
greed.  But  toe  most  Impor- 
tant elementhere  is  Havel's 
jealousy  of  Elans,”  said  Mr 
Urban,  who  knows  both 

men  well.  ■ 

"Havel  has  a serious,  ob- 
sessive complex  about. 
Elans,”  said-  another-  in- 
sider, a friend  of  the  presi- 
dent who  used  to  work  for 
toe  prime  minister.  “Bat 


Klaus  devoured  Havel, 
chewed  him  up: 

In  toe  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  1989  revolu- 
tion, Mr  Klaus  hijacked  Mr 
Havel’s  leadership  of  the 
Civic  Forum  movement 
which  brought  down  toe 
communists.  While  Mr 
Havel  fought  to  keep  the 
broad  church  together,  Mr 
Klaus . outmanoeuvred  the 
leader,  sought  the  disinte- 
gration of  toe  movement, 
and  emerged  as  head  of  toe 
strongest  political  party. 

But  the  tables  . have 
turned.  “When  I arrived 
here  in  1993.  Klaus  was  toe 
only  game  in  town  and  I, 
too,  dismissed  Havel  as  an 
old  dissident,”  said  a West- 
ern consultant.  “1  was 
wrong.  Havel  now  really  Is  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.” 

Mr  riiinii  hgflitc  g minor- 
ity government  whose  for- 
tunes are  flirting-  The  presi- 
dent hac  reinvented  himself 
mediator,  a national 


anchor  with  the  clout  to  go 
with  the  prestige. 

And  he  retains  the 
capacity  to  surprise.  On 
January  4,  Jnst  over  a week 
after  being  released  Scorn 
hospital,  he  stunned  toe 
country  by  secretly  marry- 
ing Dagmar  Veskmova,  an 
actress.  The  wedding  came 
less  than  a year  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Olga. 

Many  are  shocked  and 
upset  by  its  timing,  Bat 
public  opinion  be  damned. 

“Throughout  my  life”, 
Mr  Havel  declared,  *T  have 
always  done  only  what  I 

was  the  right  thing-  to  do, 

without  taking  into  ac- 
count how  much  pleasure 
or  displeasure  it  will  pro- 
voke in  people.” 


France  rounds  up  Corsican  nationalists  ‘linked  to  crime1 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


ORE  arrests  were  mad» 
at  the  weekend  In  an  op- 
eration to  break  up  the  Const- 
can  independence  movement 
which  his  been  linked  to  the 
criminal  underworld. 

France's  anti-terrorist 
squads  arrested  about  30 
people  associated  with  the 
banned  Corsican  National  Lib- 
eration  Front  (FLNC).  Most 


belong  to  toe  legal  political 
wing,  Canal  Hlstoriqua.  Sev- 
eral have  been  charged  wflh 
terrorist  acts  or  conspiracy. 

The  crackdown  coincided 
with  toe  first  anniversary  of  a 
gathering  of  600  masked  and 
armed  members  of  the  FLNC. 
No  arrests  were  made."  sup- 
porting speculation  tost™8 
Gaulllst-led  gcrvwmmiart  was. 
tolerating  a group  which  baa 
backed  toe  election  of. Jac- 
ques Chirac  as  jfresldent. 


. Secret  negotiations  with 
government  representatives 
took  place  through  most  of 
last  year,'  despite  regular 
bomb  attacks.  But  an  autumn 
bombing  wave  on  mainland 
France  provoked  a govern- 
ment reaction. 

The  arrest  last  month  of  a 
senior  Canal  Historique  fig- 
ure, Francois  Santoni,  on  sus- 
picion of  Involvement  in  a 
protection  racket  reinforced 
allegations  that  most  bomb- 


ings were  criminal  rather 
than  political  acts. 

After  the  arrest  this  week- 
end of  Jean-MIchel  Rossi,  the 
Canal  Historique  leader, 
police  discovered  the  biggest 
arms  cache  for  more  than  jq 
years  on  the  island. 

The  police  commando 
squad  Raid  has  been'  told  to 
make  more  arrests,  tadnding 
that  of  Charles  Fieri,  the  sec- 
retary-general of  another  po- 
litical movement,  A’Conculta. 


News  in  brief 


Greek  minister  puts 
pressure  on  Serbia 

THE  Greek  foreign 

Milosevic  yesterday  and  urged  him  to  immediateir 

atdy"  — AP,  Belgrade.  ' 


Italy’s  fastest  train  crashes 

SSsSSSSSSff 

tosMe  toe  wreckage  of  the  M2an^^omeespres.^j 

The  crash  happened  as  theFendollno,  Italy’s  testes*' train, 
B^uachedPfocenrastatioo,about30mito  »utoof JWblj^ 


c^^SStSS^WtofirstwasriPPed  open  and 

thp  efrth  cHTI  upright  T-art  rarehed  between  the  flftfo  Seventh 

carriages.  Thetra^hit  several  pykmsb^jreitrametoa  halt 

Media  r«xirts  suggested  that  the  train  had  b^‘aw>ro®^MB 

— Reuter%  twuxnza. 


Troops  kill  Hutu  refugees 

SOLDIERS  from  Burundi’s  TutsMominated  army  shot  dead  126 
who  tried  to  escape  ftutn  a local  deten- 
•j , b --  . — — — : - on  ammrcnnkK- 


man  said  at  the  weekend.  , , . 

Lieutenant-Colopd  fcateutbiri  condemned  the  killings,  which 
he  said  took  place  in  toe  northeast  province  of  Muyinga  late  on 
Friday.  He  said  seven  soldiers  had  been  arrested.  Jean-Luc 
Ndfreye,  a spokesman  for  Burundi’s  military  leader.  Major  Pierre 
Buyoya.aaid  toe  government  was  investigating. 

Hitnwhi  Mim^  tfachead  nftha  United  Nations  refugee  agency  in 

Burundi,  said  eaifier  that  about  120  Burundian  Hutu  refugees 

accused  cffomeoXlng  trouble  in  campe  in Tanzania  were  sent 
back  to  Burundi  on  Saturday.  Lt-cdl  NIbizi  Calmed  the  expulsions 
took  place  on  Friday. — Reuter.  Bujumbura. 


600  girls  circumcised 

A POWERFUL  women’s  secret  society  In  Sierra  Leone  circum- 
cised about  600  girls  in  a camp  for  di^iacedpecqplfi  and  many  have 

developed  complications,  aid  workers  said  yesterday. 

Tho  Bfgirtn  SnHgty  nah  lrfr  promotes  female  circumcision  In  the 
West  African  country,  carried  out  the  operations  on  Thursday  in 
Gafina  camp  in  file  eastern  suburbs  of  Freetown,  they  said. 

' Health  workers  said  about  100  of  the  girls,  aged  between eight 
and  15,  were  suffering  severe  complications.  The  practice  in- 
volves the  removal  of  the  ditoris,  and  is  usually  performed with 

nrerfBriHiiHl  lmf-meg  and  Tin  anaesthesia. 

An  frffjriftl  gtntenwitypBteplay  rbmtori  reports  that  the  circumr 
riglwwgyri>Binrrtni^H  hyP^ft-w-ia  Kabbah,  fhfl  Christian  wifoof 
Prasktent  Ahmad  Tqpn  Kabbah-  — Reuter,  Fre&awn. 


Short  hop  for  record-seekers 


THE  latest  attempt  to  balloon  non-stop  around  the  world  was 
aborted  in  a sea  landing  after  a six-hour  flight  over  the  Alps 
from  Switzerland  yesterdaywhen  kerosene  tomes  leaked  into 
the  gondola.  The  incident  left  the  Swiss  doctor  Bertrand  Pic- 
card, grandson  of  the  first  man  to  balloon  into  the  stratosphere, 
and  the  Belgian  businessman  Wim  Verstraeten  feeling  too  ill  to 
continue  the  voyage  in  their  British-made  Breitling  Orbiter. 
They  were  picked  up  in  good  health  photograph;  denis  baubouse 


Mexico  deal  collapses 

IN  A THREAT  to  Mexico's  already  stalled  peace  process,  the 
Zapatista  (EZLN)  gnerrillashave  rejected  the  government’s  latest 
'’observations"  on  the  issue  of  indigenous  rights. 

The  EZLN  milltaryieader,  Subcommandante  Marcos,  said  the 
document  confirmed  the  auvex  nmenf s irresponsibility  and  wag 
an  attempt  toxenegotiate  issues  settled  a year  ago. 

Juan  Guerra,  an  opposition  deputy  and  member  cfCocopa,  a 
parliamentary  bodyactingas  go-between,  said  the  government 


had  thrown  otowhote  paragraphs  ofthe  bill  on  indigenous  rights 

drafted  byCocopa on toe  basis  odflast  year's  agreement 

The  interior  ministry  denied  it  was  going  back  on  previous 

agreements.— PhUCunson,  Mexico  City. 


Lebanon  militia  frees  inmates 

THE  IsrariHacked  South  Lebanon  Army  mflitia  freed  eiitot 

prisoners  yesterday  from  Its  Khiamjail  Inside  Israel’s  south 
Lebanon  occupation  zone,  militia  sources  said. 


gesture  and  ahead  of  the  Muslim  feast  cf  Eid  al-Fitr,  which  marks 
toe e^ofRamadan.  About  150  Lebanese  and  other  Arabs  are  stfll 
held  without  trial  at  Khiam. — Reuter.  Marjayoun. 


IIS  honours  black  war  heroes 

vkKNON  Baker  will  today  become  the  only  black  second  wnriri 


cfHonour,  Amer^'shighestavrardforbravery,  in  a White 


t^L^rt^???:^gker-jged77-istfaeoPly  one  stffl  alive. 

hladmhadreceivedtoe^^^^^S^0 
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Mexico  gives 
free  rein  to 
the  military 


PWI  Ounsoa  In  Mexico  City 


THE  soldier  In  charge  of 
the  roadblock  waa 
angry.  'The  army  has 
always  had  its  band* 
tied,"  he  said-  "We’re  tired  of 
acting  as  targets  for  the 
terrorists  — the  government 
should  suspend  constitutional 
guarantees  and  let  us  go  alter 
them.” 

Unlike  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  experiencing 
regular  coups  d’etat.  Mexico 
has  kept  its  army  on  a tight 
rein  far  over  half  a century. 
But  when  unleashed  — as  it 
was  in  1968  when  it  massa- 
cred hundreds  of  student 
demonstrators,  and  in  the 
1970s  during  the  war  against 
the  guerrillas  — it  has  been 
no  less  willing  to  engage  in 
torture  and  extra-judicial 

killings. 

Now  human-rights  groups 
fear  President  Ernesto  Zedillo 
may  be  untying  the  military's 
bands  again,  allowing  it  to 
play  an  increasingly  promi- 
nent role  in  counter-insur- 
gency and  as  a replacement 
for  civilian  police  chiefs. 

“Public  security  is  now, 
both  formally  and  informally, 
in  the  hands  of  the  military,” 
said  Fr  David  Fernandez  of 
the  Jesuit-run  Agustin  Pro 
human  rights  centre. 

The  government  put  Gen- 
eral Enrique  Salgado  in 
charge  of  Mexico  City’s  police 
last  year.  Be  then  replaced 
the  capital’s  35  most  senior 
policemen  with  army  officers. 

Two-thirds  of  the  country’s 
31  states  have  followed  suit, 
especially  in  the  south,  where 
guerrillas  are  active.  The 
anti-narcotics  force  is  also 
now  military-led. 

Fr  FemSndez  says  the  gov- 
ernment has  introduced  “a 
much  more  authoritarian 
legal  framework”,  and  created 
a national  security  council 
which  formally  involves  the 


military  in  internal  security. 

No  constitutional  guaran- 
tees have  been  suspended,  tnzt 
the  army  has  increasingly 
been  allowed  to  violate 
Article  129,  which  restricts  its 
authority  to  military  disci- 
pline in  peacetime.  Soldiers 
now  raid  houses  in  rural 
areas,  make  arrests  ami  set 
up ' roadblocks,  even  though 
the  constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  movement  ' 

Human-rights  groups  are 
particularly  worried  about 
the  armed  forces'  immunity 
from  punishment.  Neither  the 
civilian  courts  nor  the  official 
human  rights  commission 
have  tackled  military  viola- 
tions. Plaintiffs  have  instead 
turned  to  the  Ibteramerican 
Human  Rights  Commission 
(C1DH),  a.  branch  of  thte 
Organisation  of  American 
States.  In  a landmark  ruling; 
the  CIDH  has  produced 
recommendations  — to  be 
complied  with  by  Wednesday 
— which  demand  an  to 
the  military’s  untouchable 
status. 

General  Jose  Francisco  Gal- 
lardo, a distinguished  army 
officer,  has  been  in  prison 
since  1993,  after  he  called  far 
an  ombudsman  to  monitor 
the  military  justice  system. 
He  has  not  been  convicted  on 
any  of  the  nine  charges 
against  Mm.  defib 

matian  and  crimes  against 

miHtarry  hnwnnr 

Although  the  CIDH  recom- 
mendations have  not  been 
made  public,  a partial  text 
has  been  seen  by  the  Guard- 
ian. It  calls  for  the  general's 
immgftiatA  release  com- 

pensation, and  an  investiga- 
tion of  those  responsible  for 
his  persecution. 

The  latter  could  be  delicate, 
because  those  involved  in- 
clude th  e former  defence  min- 
ister, Antonio  Riviello,  and 
the  presort  commanders  of 
the  federal  and  Mexico  City 
judicial  police. 


Victories  and  growth  rejuvenate  American  labour 


Reformed  unions 
flex  their  muscles 


Martin  Walkar 
0 wamngton 


Trade  imimn  -in,  the 
United  States  are  stag- 
ing a comeback,  with 
a sudden  spate  of  vic- 
tories against  employers. 
They  range  from  recognition 
agreements  Tor  2,500  Dow 
Jones  employees,  2£00  Mary- 
land prison  staff  and  3,000  em- 
ployees of  the  MGM  Grand 
Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  to  new  job 
security  contracts  throughout 
the  Detroit  motor  industry. 

A key  event  occured  last 
month  when  John  Sweeney, 
the  new  bead  ctf  the  AFL-CIO 
union  confederation,  and  312 
onion  members  were  arrested 
while  demonstrating  against 
Tale  University’s  plan  to 


outside  contractors. 

Yale  caved  in  just  before 
Christmas,  agreeing  a six- 
year  pact  which  foe  unions 
say  offers  “extraordinary  job 
security,  pension  improve- 
ments and  part-time  workers' 
protection”. 

“The  Yale  victory  sends  a 
strong  message  to  corporate 
America  that  America’s 
nninns  and  its  working  fam- 
ilies are  back  — and  that 
united,  workers  can  beat  back 
corporate  profiteers,”  Mr 
Sweeney  said. 

The  onions  are  enjoying  a 
modest  rise  in  membership 
after  30  years  of  steady  decline, 
following  the  of  a 

new  generation  of  reform- 
minded  leaders  who  have 
fonght  the  old  Mafia 
corruption. 

They  are  also  enjoying  a fi- 
nancial recovery.  Selling 
members  a new  low-interest 


AFL-CIO  credit  card  is  likely 
to  raise  $350  ™UHrai  (£205  mil- 
lion) over  the  next  five  years. 

The  new  AFL-CIO  leaders, 
Mr  Sweeney  and  Richard 
TViimVa  havR  get  an  ambi- 
tious agpnrta.  determined  not 
only  to  Hpfend  the  Interests  of 
their  13  millions  members  but 
also  to  rebuild  their  political 
Influence,  deploy  the  finan- 
cial power  of  their  pension 
flirwfc  and  plunge  $30  mini  an 
this  year  into  aggressive 
membership  recruitment. 


We  drove  agenda 
In  race  after  race 
and  there  will  be 
a sea-change  in 
the  new  Congress* 


“We  intend  to  harness 
workers’  pension  money  in 
order  to  make  corporations 
more  responsible  to  workers, 
to  create  jobs  at  home,  to  cre- 
ate job  security,”  Mr  Tmmka. 
formerly  foe  mineworkers' 
leader,  told  foe  AFL-CIO’s  54- 
memher  executive  council. 

Last  year  the  unions 
ploughed  $35  million  into  60 
carefully  chosen  congressio- 
nal seats  where  new  Republi- 
cans with  small  majorities 
were  seen  as  vulnerable. 

This  did  not  overturn  the 
Republican  majority,  bat  it 
helped  to  halve  it  an  impres- 
sive achievement,  since  busi- 
ness interests  scrambled  to 
outspend  the  onions  by  a 
margin  of  eight  to  one. 

Despite  the  Republicans’ 
crowing  that  they  beat  off  foe 


union  challenge,  Mr  Sweeney 
declares  himself  quite  content 
with  the  result 

"We  drove  the  national 
agenda  in  race  after  race,  and . 
the  result  will  be  a sea-change 
in  foe  new  Congress  as  it 
legislates  under  the  spotlight 
oF  a family  agenda  Instead  of 
the  Contract  with  America,” 
he  said. 

“We  were  happy  foe  presir 
dent  was  re-elected,  happy 
that  we  won  in  a lot  of  con- 
gressional races,  but  the  real 
happiness  is  with  ourselves, 
what  we  are  developing  in  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  from 
workers.  When  I'm  asked  will 
we  spend  as  much  money 
next  time  around,  1 say 
■More’.  It  was  money  well 
spent." 

The  AFL-CIO  is  putting 
fluids  and  muscle  into  the 
new  Progesslve  Caucus  in 
Congress,  financing  leftwing 
think  tanks  like  foe  Cam- 
paign for  America’s  Future, 
and  seeking  to  rally  its  mem- 
bers with  a new  progressive 
agenda  of  higher  wages,  pub- 
lic investment  and  job  train- 
ing programmes,  while  insist- 
ing that  free  trade  agreements 
must  be  conditional  on  work- 
ers' rights  overseas. 

Two  factors  have  reversed 
the  unions’  decline.  The  first 
is  foe  co-operation  of  union 
reformers  with  the  courts  and 
federal  government  in  ending 
the  organised  crime  which 
perverted  large  swaths  of  the 
labour  movement  The  second 
is  the  unions'  acceptance  that 
they  now  inhabit  not  an  in- 
dustrial but  a service  econo- 
my. They  are  recruiting  hard 
amnng  foe  ethnic  minorities 
and  underpaid  health  and  ser- 
vice workers. 


Visitors  to  the  Kennedy 
Space  Centre  in  Florida 
watch  the  shuttle  Atlantis 
soar  off  to  dock  with  the 
Russian  space  station  Mir 
PHOTOGKVWt  7ERBV  RB0M 


Siege  dims  hope  for  rebel 
sympathiser  jailed  in  Peru 


The  hostage  crisis  has  h^hlight^!ori  Jenson's  case,  but 
may  harm  her  appeal,  reports  Jane  Dfaz-Limaco  in  Lima 


FOR  New  Yorker  Lori 
Berenson,  aged  27.  the 
hostage  crisis  in  the 
Japanese  diplomatic  com- 
pound in  Lima  could  be  a 
deciding  factor  in  her  ap- 
peal against  a life  sentence 
handed  down  a year  ago  by 
a Peruvian  military  court. 

Ms  Berenson  was  con- 
victed of  “treason”  for  al- 
legedly helping  to  plan  an 
aborted  attack  on  the  lima 
congress  with  the  leftist  Tu- 
pac Amaru  group.  - 
She  and  a Panamanian 


man  rented  a house  In  a 
I4m»  suburb  that  was  used 
by  rebels  as  a safe  house. 
In  a siege  there  just  after 
her  arrest,  the  Tupac 
Amaru  number  two,  Mi- 
guel Rlncbn,  and  other 
rebels  were  captured. 

Around  20  armed  rebels 
are  now  holding  74  hos- 
tages In  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador's residence  in  an 
attempt  to  force  the  release 
of  comrades  from  prison. 

Ms  Berenson  probably 
knows  little  or  nothing 
about  events  in  Lima.  She  is 
held  with  hundreds  of  other 
prisoners  linked  to  Tupac 
Amaru  and  the  larger  Shin- 
ing Path  rebel  group  In  a 
remote  prison  high  on  foe 
bare  slopes  above  the  south- 
ern city  of  Puno.  Prisoners 
convicted  of  treason  are  not 
allowed  newspapers  or 
radios  and  are  confined  to 
tiny  cells  for  23-and-a-half 
hours  a day. 

In  her  first  year,  Ms  Ber- 
enson was  allowed  no  out- 
side visitors. 

Since  foe  rebels  burst 
into  the  Japanese  embassy 
on  December  17.  the  prison 


conditions  issixfe  has  moved 
centre  stage. 

Yet  Ms  Berenson’s  law- 
yer, Grlmaldo  Achahul, 
says  the  siege  may  have 
ruined  her  chances  of  win- 
ning concessions.  He  said: 
“The  crisis  Is  not  only 
banning  Berenson,  but  aU 
those  Tupac  Amaru  rebels 
we  are  seeking  to  help.” 

He  said  the  rebels,  led  by 
former  labour  leader  Nestor 
Cerpa,  “have  shown  they 
are  stDl  using  violence  and 


Lori  Berenson:  Appealing 
against  life  sentence 


they  are  blackmailing  the 
government  . . . That  is 
something  it  cannot  accept”. 

Mr  Achahni  has  appealed 
to  the  supreme  military 
council  for  a revision  of  Ms 
Berenson’s  sentence.  But 
the  tension  generated  by 
the  hostage  crisis  means  he 
Is  unwilling  to  press  for  a 
prompt  derision. 

When  Ms  Berenson  was 
presented  to  the  Peruvian 
press,  she  shouted  her  sup- 
port for  the  Tupac  Amaru 


group.  She  said  she.  was 
striving,  to  fight  against 
poverty  but  had  never  sup- 
ported violence. 

Prosecutors  alleged  that 
she  came  to  Peru  after 
meeting  Mr  Cerpa  in  Ecua- 
dor. He  fa  now  commanding 
the  Umafelege.  ' 

His  attack  is  considered 
to  be  a last-ditch  yttempt  to 
revive  a 12-year-old  move- 
ment th"*  lmt>g  Rved  in 
the  shadow  of  Shining  Path 
and  has  dwindled  to  its  last 
100  or  so  armed  members. 

- Rumours  that  lie  Is  seek- 
ing ransoms  for  Japanese 
executives  ring  true  for  an 
organisation  that  has  relied 
on  crime  for  funds. 

While  there  is  public 
sympathy  for  Tnpac 
Amaru's  protests  about 
hunger  and  joblessness, 
there  appears  to  be  little 
chance  that  this  crisis 
could  be  a catalyst  for  a 
peace  accord. 

Such  an  option  faces 
strong  opposition  from  the 
government  and  lingering 
distaste  for  political  vio- 
lence in  a country  that  has 
seen  thousands  die  in  con- 
flict In  the  past  16  years. 

Tupac  Amaru  remains 
entrenched  basically  in  the 
north-eastern  jungle  and 
its  occasional  skirmishes 
there  pass  almost  unno- 
ticed in  the  capital. 

The  greatest  effect  of  its 
strike  at  foe  heart  of  Lima 
society  is  psycho  logicaL  It 
may  not  print  a way  out  of 
the  deep  economic  ffivide, 
but  it  has  revived  debate 
about  the  predicament  that 
Ms  Berenson  cited  as  her 
motive  for  coming  to  Peru. 


New  standard  variable 
mortgage  rate 
from  Bristol  & West. 


With  effect  From  13th  January  1997,  the  Standard  variable  Rate  for  all 
Bristol  A West  mortgages  will  be  7.25%.  Borrowers  will  be  individually  notified  of 
the  change  In  their  monthly  payments. 
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DAEWOO 


ONLY  DAEWOO 
GIVES  YOU 
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3 YEARS  HEADACHE 
FREE  MOTORING. 


Vvhon  you  order  my  raw  Daewoo  we'll 
give  you  a 3 yc?.r  comprehensive 
warranty.  3 years  'roe  servicing.  3 years 
Daewoo  Totai  A A Cover  and  now, 

3 v cars  f-oe  comprehensive  insurance. 

As  stance:  1 d.  This  means  you  won  t 
have  any  unexpected  costs  fee  three 
years.  For  instance,  when  your  car 
needs  servic;:;g.  ali  parts  and  labour  arc-  covered. 
You  do.-: : even  have  to  worry  about  finding  a. 

good  avuranco  quote.  You're  covered  for 
three  years.  To  give  you  a!i  this  you  may  think 
we've  had  to  skimp  in  ether  areas. 
Far  ‘"cm  c.  just  read  the  Daewoo  manifesto 
to  sec  what  you  get  as  s tan  dare  on 
• 1 , D1 : The  3.  A arid  5 door  Nexn 


v.  — _ 


DAEWOO  MANIFESTO 


I . Wo  deal  direct 


2.  Has  fr  free  bm 


am:  Ac  EspCVO  saioc  1 ; : . y/. 
it  E9.-4-45  co  £13.733  No  v.  -.0: 
own. i'?  a Daewoo  is  such  : .mart 
thing  to  do.  For  more-  information 
on  Daewoo,  or  to  find  vour  nearest 
Daewoo  showroom . cal'  ,js 


3.  Complete  peace  of  mind 


free  on  0300  666  222  Or  write 


to  Daewoo  Car:  Ltd. 


Courtesy  servicin; 


FREEPOST.  PO  Box  40 


Kent  BR5  I BY. 


No  inrhr : : 3 veers. 

The:'!:  be  3"; 
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Bugging  is  too 
important  to  be 
left  to  the  police 

Judges  should  decide  instead 

EVER  SINCE  Peter  Wright  spilled  the  beans  in  Spy- 
catcher,  the  public  has  become  aware  that  it  is  not  just 
crooks  and  foreign  spies  who  have  been  “bugging  and 
bursting”  across  Britain.  In  1995,  the  police  forces  of 
England  and  Wales  took  part  in  1,300  covert  bugging 
operations.  In  the  UK  as  a whole,  there  were  over  2,000 
such  operations  by  police  and  customs  officials  in  1995. 
Most  of  these  operations  would  have  required  the 
investigators  to  break  and  enter  premises  — homes  and 
offices  — surreptitiously.  Absurdly,  although  the  police 
require  a ministerial  warrant  to  bug  a telephone,  this 
procedure  is  not  necessary  when  breaking  into  and 
bugging  a private  home.  Under  the  current  guidelines 
set  out  in  a 1984  Home  Office  circular,  they  only  require 
a chief  constable’s  prior  approval  in  serious  criminal 
investigations.  No  criminal  offence  is  involved  if  no 
damage  is  done,  but  the  circular  does  not  confer  legal 
immunity,  it  leaves  the  police  vulnerable  — if  discov- 
ered — to  a civil  action  for  trespass.  No  wonder  they  are 
so  keen  to  see  Clause  89  in  the  Police  BUI  enacted. 

As  Hugo  Young  has  documented  in  his  columns, 
Labour’s  reaction  to  this  latest  leap  backwards  by  the 
Government  has  been  even  worse  than  its  compliant 
cringes  over  Michael  Howard’s  earlier  moves  to  make 
the  criminal  justice  system  more  punitive.  Far  from 
fighting  the  clause,  which  would  give  statutory  backing 
to  the  current  procedure,  Labour  has  supported  it  and 
opposed  moves  by  Liberal  Democrat  peers  and  cross- 
bench  judges  to  introduce  tougher  public  safeguards. 
Belatedly,  Labour  will  introduce  some  amendments  to 
die  clause  this  week  but  they  fell  far  short  of  what  is 
needed.  It  was  not,  alas.  Jack  Straw  who  savagely 
attacked  the  Bill  last  November  for  breaching  the  long- 
established  principle  that  the  state,  its  officers  and  the 
police  “have  no  greater  power  to  enter  property  than 
any  other  person”,  but  a judge,  Lord  Browne-Wflfcrnson. 

IF  THE  current  procedure  is  unacceptable,  the  Bill  will 
make  it  even  worse,  as  our  reporters  document  on  page 
five  today.  Far  from  narrowing  the  current  grounds,  die 
Bill  would  make  them  wider.  Under  the  current  guide- 
lines, the  police  can  only  use  surreptitious  bugs  when 
normal  methods  of  investigation  have  been  tried  and 
felled  and  when  intrusion  is  “likely  to  lead  to  an  arrest 
and  conviction”.  Under  the  Bill,  this  has  betel  widened 
so  that  bugging  and  burglary  can  be  authorised  when  it 
is  “likely  to  be  of  substantial  value”  and  the  police  are 
satisfied  that  “what  the  actum  seeks  to  achieve  could 
not  reasonably  be  achieved  by  other  means”.  The  Bill’s 
definition  of  serious  crime  — not  just  violence  and 
substantial  financial  gain  but  a crime  involving  several 
people  — would  mean  anti-road  protestors  or  demon- 
strators  against  live  calve  exports  could  find  their 
homes  being  burgled  and  bugged.  Moreover,  the  police 
will  no  longer  be  restricted  to  just  bugging  but  will  be 
authorised  to  search  the  property,  inspect  private  files, 
and  scrutinise  personal  documents.  Worse  still,  the  new 
powers  extend  beyond  homes  and  commercial  offices  to 
once  sacrosanct  solicitors'  offices  and  barristers’  cham- 
bers. The  right  to  consult  a lawyer  privately  is  not  just  a 
basic  right  under  English  law  but  a fundamental 
principle  protected  by  the  European  Convention  of 
Human  Rights.  Perhaps  the  biggest  irony  is  that  while 
overt  entry  and  search  operations  will  need  a court 
warrant,  the  covert  intrusions  can  be  authorised  by  the 
police  themselves.  And  it  will  not  always  be  chief 
constables.  In  their  absence,  foe  Bill  allows  authorisa- 
tion to  be  delegated  down  two  ranks  to  assistant  chief 
constables  or  commanders  in  the  Met 
Labour  points  to  the  Bill’s  safeguards:  the  Commis- 
sioner (a  judge)  who  will  review  what  the  police  have 
done.  But  this  comes  far  too  late  in  the  process  so  that 
labour’s  amendments  to  widen  the  Commissioner’s 
powers  and  increase  his  support  do  not  address  the  real 
issue:  authorisation.  If  drug-squad  teams  tracking  orga- 
nised gangs  require  a court  warrant  to  search  and  sense 
private  property,  so  should  all  other  police  operations. 
Lord  Callaghan,  Labour's  elder  statesman  and  former 
spokesman  for  the  police  in  the  Commons,  has  broken 
rank  with  his  party  and  told  the  Guardian  he  supports 
the  idea  of  judicial  authorisation. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  opposes  judicial  authorisation  on 
the  spurious  grounds  that  it  would  involve  the  judiciary 
in  operational  matters  and  thus  be  a threat  to  their 
traditional  impartiality.  But  the  courts  are  already 
involved  in  authorising  all  manner  of  police  warrants. 
In  earlier  legislation,  ministers  have  already  recognised 
the  dangers  of  investigators  being  able  to  authorise 
their  own  surreptitious  surveillance.  Under  the  Secu- 
rity Services  Ate,  MIS  agents  require  ministerial  war- 
rants before  they  are  allowed  to  bug  suspects.  Under  the 
1994  Drug  Trafficking  Act  drugs  squads  require  circuit 
judge’s  warrants  before  searching  suspect  premises. 
Now  these  safeguards  wOl  be  eroded  because  the  police 
will  opt  for  the  least  regulated  investigatory  method. 
Almost  unbelievably,  Labour  has  gone  along  with  the 
Government's  arguments  to  which  they  have  added  a 
specious  one  of  their  own:  that  the  police  will  behave 
more  responsibly  if  it  is  the  chief  constable  who  can  be 
called  to  account.  Jack  Straw  argues  that  chief  consta- 
bles will  be  constrained  by  the  feet  that  their  authorisa- 
tion dan  be  cros&examined  in  court  and  reviewed  by 
the  Commissioner  which  the  Bill  win  introduce.  But  by 
no  means  all  covert  bugging  cases  will  end  up  in  court 
Those  with  the  least  grounds  — fishing  trips  — are  the 
least  likely  to  end  in  court  Moreover,  even  if  the 
Commissioner  finds  fault  with  a bugging  operation,  the 
evidence  obtained  will  still  be  admissible: 

The  Lords  resume  their  scrutiny  of  the  Bill  next 
week.  It  is  not  too  late  for  Labour  to  change  tads  but  it 
is  vital  to  move  this  week  while  the  Bill  is  before  the 
upper  house.  Last.yearis  Lords  debate  showed  the  peers 
ready  to  defend  historic  constitutional  freedoms.  Lord 
Callaghan  should  rally  the  troops  and  reintroduce 
amendments  insisting  on  judicial  authorisation,  rede- 
fining serious  crime,  and  restoring  confidentiality  to 
lawyers’  offices.  We  should  not  need  to  wait  for 
Strasbourg  to  declare  Clause  89  unlawful,  which  the 
European  Court  will  do  just  as  it  banned  unauthorised 
telephone  tapping.  Labour  should  join  Liberal  Demo- 
crat peers  and  Law  Lords  in  rejecting  this  unacceptable 
erosion  of  civil  rights.  As  Lord  Callaghan  declared,  not 
even  the  police  should  be  able  to  ate  as  “judge  and  jury" 
in  their  own  cause.  The  clause  deserves  zero  tolerance. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Clerical  doubts 
on  Tony’s  vision 

MOST  people  in  Britain, 
and  most  Methodists, 
quite  probably  want  a ehanga 
of  government  But  Christian 
commentators  (Bishop  says: 
vote  Labour,  January  10) 
should  recaU  that,  by  its  own 
admission.  Labour  has  been 
unfit  to  govern  until  very 
recently  and  be  more  scepti- 
cal about  the  party’s  claims. 

The  rtmrriicf  have  great  dif- 
ficulty  in  coping  with  the  moral 
validity  of  self-interest  and  tbe 
nature  of  power,  tending  to  be 
parochial,  clerical,  bureau- 
cratic and  uncritically  <riprieH 
op  to  the  state  welfare  lobby. 

Pro-Labour  bishops  may  get 
a shock  after  the  eiertinn 
when  they  find  that  govern- 
ing any  part  of  Europe  is 
mimh  harder  than  they  sup- 
posed, and  that  our  European 
partners  are  not  significantly 
more  just,  or  moral,  than 
John  Major's  unhappy  crew. 
(Rev)  John  Kennedy. 
Secretary, 

Public  Issues  Office  oFthg 
Methodist  Church. 

1 Central  Buildings, 

London  SW1H9NH. 


DESPITE  agreeing  with 
Bishop  Holloway,  I find 
his  analysis  somewhat  lack- 
ing. In  1979,  Margaret 
Thatcher  set  about  a coherent 
programme  of  social  change 
based  upon  the  theories  of 
people  like  Hayek.  It  was  a 
sustained  attempt  to  re-invent 
society  after  the  free  market 
model.  The  reason  why  the 
New  Right  has  been  in  the  as- 
cendancy for  so  long  Is  pre- 
cisely because  it  -went  about 
things  in  such  a systematic 
way.  Until  we  realise  that 
there  was  such  a vision,  we 
win  not  have  the  power  to 
combat  it 

Equally,  many  of  us  feel 

that  the  prudent  Tnanagpmflnt 
of  New  Labour  may  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  undermine 
its  own  moral  vision. 

(Canon)  Michael  Williams. 

75  Framingham  Road, 

Sale,  Cheshire  M33  3RH. 

SIR  Michael  Hirst’s  criti- 
cism of  Bishop  Holloway 
repeats  what  every  opponent 
of  socialism  has  ever  said: 
“Look  what  Marxism  did  for 
Russia.”  But  Russian  Com- 
munism was  a parody  of  the 
ideals  which  Marx  pro- 
pounded. Marx  saw  the  ex- 
ploitation (rf  fSipHaliam,  Its 
poor  working  conditions,  liv- 
ing conditions,  poor  health 
and  ffrimtnalimitinn.  Bishop 
Holloway  Is  recognising  this. 
Inge  Eveleigh. 

Flat  2/9  DeCham  Road. 

St  Leonard’s-on-Sea  TN37  6JP. 


Fay  Weldon:  a new  diagnosis 


FAY  Weldon  has  got  It  all 
wrong  about  Freud 
(Mind  at  tbe  end  of  its 
tether,  January  11).  There's 
no  thing  as  "the  rap  ism” 

— at  least  not  her  concept  <rf 
it  as  an  umbrella  term  for 
psychoanalysis,  tbe  New  Age, 
political  correctness,  societal 
decay  and  post-Thatcherite 

rntpTIprfrifll  mllapw 

Disarming  the  destructive 
potential  of  guilt  does  not 
mean  destroying  conscience 
or  living  for  toe  feel-good  fac- 
tor. The  object  of  psychoanal- 
ysis is  not  to  lay  the  Name  at 
someone  else’s  feet  but  to  rec- 
ognise the  damage  Hntw  anil 
work  towards  its  repair.  In 
therapy,  fairness  — not  self- 
ishness— is  the  objective. 

Further,  it  was  Jung  (not 
Freud)  who  trawled  through 
the  ancient  myths  and  leg- 
ends in  search  of  a universal 
common  memory,  in  spite  of 
Fleud's  warnings  that  he  was 
losing  the  centrality  of  the  li- 
bidinal  instinct. 

Weldon  says  ‘‘therapists” 
find  it  easier  to  blame  parents 
and  spouses,  but  «tip  finds  the 
easiest  father-figure  to 
goat  a man  who  has 
dead  for  57  years. 

Simon  JKyte. 

41-43  Seaview  Road, 
Shoeburyness  SS3  9DX. 


THE  initial  response  of  we 
therapists  to  Fay  Wel- 
don's essay  might  be  to  Inter- 
pret away  her  piece  and  sug- 
gest that  within  her  psyche 
lies  a serious  trouble  that  we 
can  cure.  However,  this 
would  be  giving  credence  to 
what  I would  laughingly  call 
her  arguments.  It  is  a shame 
that  such  a respected  woman 
of  letters  should  stoop  as  low 
as  she  has  done  and  produce 
the  diatribe  that  you  call  an 
essay. 

Terry  Frendergast. 

29  Crackenedge  Lane. 
Dewsbury,  W Yorks  WF13 1RW. 

Throughout  her  misin- 
I formed  article.  Fay  Wel- 
don conflises  counselling  and 
therapy,  repeats  her  tired 
“joke”  shout  Relate  made 
years  ago,  and  a supposed 
lade  of  statfsticsin  support  of 
our  work.  Here  is  a sample  of 
findings  from  the  Relate  Cert 
tre  for  Family  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

• 75  per  cent  of  couples  who 
undertook  a course  of  coun- 
selling were  still  together  six 
mirths  after  the  counselling 
was  completed. 

• 70  per  cent  erf  women  pre- 
senting with  loss  of  interest 
in  sex  experienced  significant 


improvement  through  psy- 
chosexual  therapy. 

• 25  per  cent  of  couples  who 
were  separated  at  foe  start  of 
counselling  were  back 
ingnthAr  six  months  later. 

• 66  per  cent  of  men  with 
erectile  difficulties  experi- 
enced significant  Improve- 
ment through  pysdioeesul 
therapy.  . 

As  for  lacking  humour,  I 
can  assure  her  that  being  a 
counsellor  requires  a highly- 
developed  sense  of  humour, 
but  peihaps  jokes  are  not  ah 
that  relevant  to  same  of  the 
people  who  seek  oar  services. 

Relate  counsellors  encoun- 
ter people  coping  with  a huge 
variety  of  problems.  In  one 
working  day  as  a counsellor, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
women  dealing  with  the  after- 
effects of  rape,  domestic  vio- 
lence victims  and  those  con- 
sidering suicide  because  a 
partner  has  left. 

Counselling  is  not  a pana- 
cea for  all  Sis,  hut  our  experi- 
ence and  research  ■suggests' 
that  it  is  extremely  helpful  for 
many  of  those  who' seek  our 

aid 

Julia  Cole. 

Press  Officer,  Relate. 

Herbert  Gray  College, 

Little  Church  Street, 

Rugby  CV21 3AP. 


IN  her  blanket  refection  of 
“therapism'’,  Fay  Weldon 
throws  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater.-  Her  assertion 
that  "therapism  sees  no  need 
for  proof  ’ is  inaccurate.  As  a 
r.iinirai  psychologist,  I have 
had  three  years’  post-gradu- 
ate training  In  psychological 
therapies  that  have  been  em- 
pirically proven  to  be 
effective.  Within  the 
National  Health  Service, 
clinical  psychologists’  skills 
as  scientist-practitioners  are 
recognised  as  a major 
strength. 

Equally,  foe  notion  that 
therapists  “don’t  even  see 
tire  need  for  licenses”  is  un- 
true. Psychologists  have 
been  seeking  statutory  regis- 
tration for  many  years.  The 
political  and  bureaucratic 
barriers  to  achieving  this 
are  external  to  my 
profession.  . 

Withont  doubt,  some 
schools  of  therapy  and  some 
therapists  rightly  deserve 
the  criticism  levelled  by  Fay 
Weldon.  But  to  tar  all  thera- 
pists with  the  same  brush  is 
inacbuc^tefc'kimplistic  and 


Off  the  buses 

YOUR  report  that  half  foe 
3^00  British  adults  sur- 
veyed in  a recent  interna- 
tional study  were  unable  to 
read  a bus  timetable  is  not 
really  surprising  (Study 
shows  half  of  adults -illiterate, 
January  91- 

Last  week,  when  I at- 
tempted to  find  out  the 
arrival  time  of  a bus  in  Wool- 
wich, south  London,  1 discov- 
ered the  information  ap- 
plied only  to  buses  travelling 
in  the  opposite  direction.  . On 
other  occasions,  I have  found 
that  details  of  the  route  in 
which  I was  interested  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  foe  infor- 
mation panel,  above  -two  or 
three  other  timetables,  so  that 
a soap-box  or  milk-crate 
would  have  been  necessary 
for  anyone  of  average  height 
Add  to  these  Incidents  con- 
densation problems  in  winter, 


when  reading  anything 
through  the  misty  glass  is  im- 
possible, or . night-time  en- 
counters with  minuscule 
print  under  sodium  lamps  or 
in  complete  darkness. 

Pamela  Wlnion. 

3 Bridgewater  Close, 
ChMehurst  Kent  BR7  GQU. 


uobcentre. 


syzxtEfJi^r 


There’s  jobs  in  that  there  earth 


lENGE  from  Denmark 

id  Germany  suggests 

th«fr  if  25  per  cent  of  British 
agriculture  converted  to  or- 
ganic-farming  methods  (Let- 
ters,. January  7,  8)  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  em- 
ployment of  some  40,000  Jobs 
nationally.  This  would  benefit 
rural  areas  such  as  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  with  high 
levels  of  unemployment 
The  British  TYust  for  Orni- 
thology has  shown  that  it  is 
very  possible  fhal  organic 
farwiing  techniques  lead  to 
higher  numbers  of  farmland 
birds,  such  as  the  skylark, 
which  have  been  so  affected 
by  intensively-produced 


monocultures  both  of  crop 
and  livestock.  In  the  longer 
term,  it  can  deliver  us  from 
the  problems  erf  nitrates  and 
pesticide  residues  in  our 
water  supply. 

Peter  Hack- 
Friends  of  tbe  Earth, 
South-West  Office, 

10/12  Picton  Street 
Montpelier.  Bristol  BS65QA- 


Letters  may  be  faxed  on  0171 
837  4530  or  sent  by  post  to  119 
Farringdon  Road;  London  EC1R 
3ER,  and  by  e-mail  to 
letters@gvardian.co.uk.  Please 
include  a full  postal  address 
and  daytime  telephone  number, 
even  In  e-mailed  letters 


Laura  ftnidiwg- 

49  High  Lane. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester  M21 9FA. 


A Country  Diary 


Howto  pension 
off  all  teachers 

■ HE  proposed  changes  in 

I the  pension  scheme  for 
teachers  (Report,  January  6) 
add  weight  to  the  arguments 
for  a new  superannuation 
scheme  for  all  professors,  lec- 
turers and  academic-related 
staff  in  ail  universities  and 
colleges  of  higher  education. 

There  are  significant  differ- 
ences between  foe  Universi- 
ties Superannuation  Scheme 
(USS)  for  the  old  universities, 
and  foe  Teachers’  Superannu- 
ation Scheme  (TSS)  for  foe 
new  universities  and  colleges 
of  higher  education.  The  pro- 
posed changes  will  increase 
these  differences  with  harm- 
ful effects. 

There  should  be  fair  treat- 
ment between  different  insti- 
tutions doing  the  same  work 
and  foe  Government  should 
take  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  reorganisation  which 
arises  from  its  policies.  Both 
of  these  requirements  can 
only  be  met  by  setting  up  — a 
relatively  simple  operation  — 
a single  superannuation 
scheme  for  all  higher  educa- 


tion institutions. 

Christine  Cheesman. 

Chief  Executive, 

Association  of  University  and 
Collie  Lecturers. 

104  Albert  Road. 

Southsea,  Hants  P05  2SN. 


THORPE  HAMLET,  NORFOLK: 
In  commencing  its  recent  70th 
anniversary,  the  Council  for 
foe  Protection  of  Rural  Eng- 
land has  sought  inspiration 
from  the  environmental  vi- 
sion <rf  one  of  Its  founding 
fathers,  Clough  Wffliam-Enis- 
His  seminal  work,  England 
and  foe  Octopus,  has  just  be 
re-issued,  and  its  visionary 
assault  upon  careless  and  in- 
sensitive development  has 
been  echoed  in  a new  CPRE 
report.  The  Cluttered  Coun- 
tryside. This  examines  foe 
way  In  which  English  land- 
scapes are  often  ruined  not  so 
much  by  one  major  destruc- 
tive change,  like  a bypass,  but 
by. the  cumulative  inroads  of 
a host  of  seemingly  disparate 
factors.  While  their  individ- 
ual "effects  might  seem  insig- 
nificant, their  combined  im- 
pact is  pernicious  and  lasting. 
The  developments  high- 
lighted include  the  thought- 
less positioning  of  electricity 
pylons  or  radio  Installations, 
the  use  of  ugly  advertisement 
hordings,  and  garish  commer- 
cial publicity.  Yet  there  are 
aspects  of  this  issue  which 


aren’t  accessible  to  a broac 
side  approach.  Unlike  que* 
tions  based  on  environments 
criteria  — such  as  a specie* 
rarity,  the  decline  in  its  popi 
lation,  the  threats  to  its  sui 
vival  — aesthetic  judgment 
about  landscapes  are  mor 
contentious.  What  was  one 
considered  vulgar,  brash  o 
inappropriate  can  eventual! 
be  viewed  as  integral  to  th 
countryside.  What  was  prev: 
ously  thought  unsightly  cai 
become  a feature  resonatm 
with  past  atmosphere.  On 
example:  in  the  18th  century 
the  many  windpuxnps  built  u 
parts  of  foe  Broads  were  cor 
sldered  ugly,  utilltariai 
structures  desecrating  th 
Norfolk  marshes;  now,  ded. 
cated  organisations  work  fo 
their  preservation.  Imposin 
one  standard  of  beauty  on  tb 
countryside  runs  up  a gains 
this  type  of  aesthetic  evolu 
tian.  I for  one,  a great  devote 
of  the  unself  conscious  and  th 
dilapidated  in  any  envlror 
ment,  would  be  wary  of  tryini 
to  second-guess  all  the  land 
scape  values  of  foe  future. 

MARK  COCKE/ 


Mr  Major  discovers  the  uses  of  illiteracy 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


TODAY.  I feel  so  benign 
towards  John  Major 
Chat  I have  decided  not 
to  devote  Endpiece  to 
his  most  recent  party  political 
broadcast,  in  which  the  cap- 
tions (running  across  foe 
screen  when  he  spoke)  cor- 
rected his  syntactical  mis- 
takes as  he  made  thPTn„ 

There  would  have  been  a 
real  public  interest  justifica- 
tion for  drawing  attention  to 
foe  Prime  Minister’s  inability 
to  master  the  English  lan- 
guage. Were  foe  errors  no- 
ticed bdbro  the  tape  left  Con- 
servative Central  Office,  or 
did  a common  level  of  illiter- 
acy in  Smith  Square  leave  foe 
BBC  with  the  invidious  task 
of  malting  the  corrections? 
Perhaps  Dr  Mawhinney  — 
undoubtedly  as  literate  as  he 
is  sensitive  — realised  that 
some  improvement  was  nec- 
essary but  thought  it  would 
be  impolite  fo  say  so.  it  may 
be  that  research  has  shown 


potential  Conservative  voters 
are  interested  In  grammar 
schools  but  not  in  grammar. 

Now,  none  of  that  matters. 
All  is  forgiven  because  John 
Major  told  foe  Confederation 
of  Indian  Industry  Chat  foe  In- 
dian community  in  Britain 
make  an  “important,  thought- 
ful and  highly  appreciated 
contribution''  to  the  life  of 
this  country. 

I support  those  sentiments 


so  strongly  that  I feel  it  my 
duty  to  offer  foe  Prime  Minis- 
ter an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate how  sincerely  he  holds 
his  views.  . Yesterday,  a Mr 
Singh  — British  citizen  and 
shopkeeper —came  to  see  me. 
His  father,  Indian  by  nation-, 
ality,  had  hoped  to  visit  him 
in  England.  But  his  visa  ap- 
plication had  been  refused; 
As  foe  refosal  notice  made 
dear,  “There  is  no  entitle- 
ment to  appeal  against  this 
decision  by  virtue  of  Section 
13(3a)  and/or  (3b)  of  foe  ftmniT 
gration  Act  1971  as  amended 
by  the  Asylum  and  Immigra- 
tion Appeal  Act  1993”  — even 
when  foe  reasons  for  refusal 
(as  set  out  an  foe  same  form) 
are  farcically  wrong. 

Were  an  appeal  possible, 


fha  lymrni  far  nurturing  the  old 
man’s  application  could  be 
refuted  one  by  one.  ‘l  am  not 
satisfied ...  that  yon  and  your 
son  have  maintained  close 
contact . So  what?  But,  in 
any  case;  there  have  been, 
four  journeys  halfway  round 
the  world  in  five  years.  "You 
have  produced  no  evidence  of 
how  you  are  supported”  So 
what?  But  Mr  Singh  senior 
had  already  reported  (see  be- 
low as  the  Civil  Service  would 
say)  that  he  lives  with  and  is 
kept  by  hissons. 

But  here  comes  foe  real  af- 
front to  respect  and  civil  lib- 
erties. “You  concede  that  you 
live  in  India  with  your  son, 
Aytar  Singh.  I am  aware  from 
local  records  that  tills  son 
was  refused  a visa  by  this 
office  in  -1993. 1 consider  that 
you  have  discredited  yourself 
by -falling  to  disci^  this  in- 
formation”. Why  on  earth 
flhonM  an  man  wanting 
to  have  a holiday  with  his 
son,  be  obliged  to  volunteer 
the  information  that  another 
qf  his  children  was  refused 
permission  to  make  th*  same 
trip?  And  how  in  foe  nmn<»  of 
justice  can  the  tenure  to  offer 
that  news  justify  the  refhsal 


of  a visa?  We  win  never  know 
the  answers.  For,  remember, 
there  is  no  appeal. 

The  absurd  injustice  illus- 
trated by  this  example  of 
bureaucratic  fascism  is  an  af- 
front to  the  very  people  that 
John  Major  claims,  so  ful- 
somely,  to  respect  Mr  Singh 

Junior  is  a British  shopkeeper 

and  hl«  fafhw  haa  lidthpr 

wish  nor  intention  to  emi- 
grate to  Great  Britain. 
Rightly,  his  son  — and  the 
other  Sikhs  who  came  with 
him  to  see  me  — are  insulted 
by  foe  irrationality  of  so  arbi- 
trary a decision.  They  believe 
the  reason  that  the  old  man’s 
application  was  turned  down 
was  because  he  comes  from 
the  Indian  subcontinent 
- And  they  are  right  Had  he 
been  an  Australian,  Canadian 
or  New  Zealander,  he  would, 
even  now,  be  enjoying  his 
son's  company.  So  much  for 
“highly  respected 

contribution’. 

Guardian  readers  — being 
notoriously  broadminded  — 
may  wonder  why  I hold  foe 
Prime  Minister  responsible 
for  the  indignity  that  Mr 
Singh  (and  foe  whole  Singh 
family)  have  experienced. 


One  of  the  reasons  is  the  date 
of  the  amended  Act  which 
made  it  impossible  to  appeal 
against  the  affront.  But  an  ap- 
peal should  not  be  necessary. 
John  Major's  real  offence  is 
permitting  the  Government 
which  he  leads  to  encourage 
immigration  officials  that  it 
is  their  duty,  whenever  poss- 
ible, to  keep  IniUano  Pain, 
stanis  and  Bangladeshis  out 
of  foe  country.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues have  set  foe  tone  of 
intolerance.  And  the  tone 
leads  to  individually  intoler- 
able decisions. 

The  same  is  true  of  foe  way 

we  now  treat  our  convicted 

or,  for  that  matter,  remand 

Prisoners.  No  doubt,  some  un- 
happy prison  governor  will  be 

jteld  responsible  for  keeping 
the  cancer  patient  chained  to  a 
hospice  bed  until  a few  hours 
before  be  died.  The  Rt  Eton 
Ann  Widdecombe  said  as 
much  on  television  last  Friday 
nighL  But  that  governor’s  affi- 
tode  was  conditioned  by  foe 
spirit  of  the  age.  He  believed 

foe  Government  wanted  him 
to  be  heartless  enough  to  make 

at  any  price,  that  the 


People  at  foe  top  set 


the  tone,  the  peo 
bottom  act  accordi 
prejudices.  That  is 
terly  regret  last  w« 
on  the  “problem''  i 
Believe  me,  as  a 
what  was  said  an 
policemen  all  ov« 
will  be  less  sympal 
shopkeepers  mot 
sive,  towards  foe  i 
their  doorways. 

But  back  to  i 
keeper,  hardware 
Mr  Singh.  John  1 
not  persuade  him ; 
tike  him,  that  the: 
button  is  highly 
Mr  Singh  i 
deed  he  does  — th 
Confederation  of 
speech  as  so  mud 
blather  designed  tc 
sub-continental  vi 
the  election  comes 
portant,  he  wiu  ft 
oaDy  humiliated 
has  happened. 

. 1 repeat  that,  oj 
dence  of  the  spet 
weB  disposed  toi 
Major.  But  on  the 
of  his  behaviour.  ] 
recall  that  he  is  fo 
erate  Prime  Minis! 
ish  history. 


or  a free  Scotland 


fiosis 
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lian  town  one  recent  after- 
noon. but  he  could  see  from 
the  way  the  other  herdsmen 
were  standing  around  that 
there  wasn’t  much  pump- 
ing going  on.  Three  would- 
be  customers  stood  around 
talking  cheerfully,  a fourth 
was  sacked  out  on  the 
ground. 

There  has  been  a severe 
petrol  shortage  in  Mongolia 
oflate,  though  It  may  not 
seem  serious  since  most 
people  rely  on  horses.  How- 
ever. in  Bulgan,  population 
685,  the  local  petrol  station 
—a  white  shack  with  No 
Smoking  In  Cyrillic  letter- 
ing— has  become  the  town’s 
principal  hangout.  Towns- 
people just  wander  over  to 
discuss  important  matters 
of  the  day.  The  shortage  is 
one  topic  and  another  is 
when  ttie  town’s  electricity, 
out  formonths,  might  go 
back  an.  And,  in  a nation 
where  outnumber 

people  by  more  than  12  to 
one  (30  million  to  2.4  mil- 
lion), there  ia  always  talk 
about  lost  livestock. 

“Have  you  seen  my 
camel?”  asked  Sumya,  a 80- 
year-old  herdsman  with  a 
missing  front  tooth  and 
weatherbeaten  sldn.  He  ap- 
proached Sad  to  elaborate: 
*Tf  8 the  white  one.”  Sumya 
does  not  use  a paddock,  or 
fencing,  to  keep  track  of  the 
few  dozen  animals  that 
graze  freely  near  the  tent  he 
calls  home,  currently  about 
five  miles  outside  Bulgan. 
Nomads  move  every  couple 
of  months,  and  don’t  build  a 
fence  at  every  stop.  Besides, 
it’s  hard  for  a camel  to  hide 
in  the  desert.  Bat  every  now 
and  then  a member  of  the 
herd  stray  s,  and  a herds- 
man has  to  go  out  and 
search. 

“He’s  been  missing  for 
two  days,”  Sumya  told  his 
friend.  “He’s  got  a green 
branding  on  him,  so  he 
ought  to  be  easy  to  spot.” 

Sad  stroked  his  wispy 
gray  beard  thoughtfully.  “I 
beard  about  a stray  camel 
all  the  way  over  in  the  next 
district,”  he  said.  “Ton 
think  he  could  have  got  that 
far?" 

Half  a dozen  camels  wan- 
dered right  by  the  petrol 
station  just  as  the  two  men 
were  talking,  led  by  an  old 
herdsman  riding  a pony.  A 
small  bell  heralded  their 
arrival,  tinkling  softly 
against  the  pony's  halter, 
and  then  grew  fii inter  as 
they  passed  by. 

Sumya  and  Sad  stared  at 
them  inquisitively.  They 
were  silent  for  a moment. 
Then  Sad  said:  “If  we  can 
get  any  petrol,  we  can  ride 
out  and  look  for  it”  Prob- 
lem was.  there  was  none  to 
be  had.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  wait 

A few  hundred  yards 
away  in  Bulgan’s  two-room 
county  government  build- 
ing. the  chief administra- 
tor, named  Pol  — “I  was  ap- 
pointed.  not  elected,"  he 
said — explained  that  the 
Shortage  had  been  caused 
by  falling  deliveries  from 
Russia.  “We  are  in  an  emer- 
gency.” said  Pol,  an  elfin 
man  in  a dark  green  tunic. 
"We’ve  started  limiting  pet- 
rol sales  to  five  or  10  litres.” 
Five  litres?  Or  10? 

“It  depends  how  much 
yon  need,”  Pol  said  conge- 
nially. “We  can  be  flexi- 
ble.” Sensing  confhsion.  he 
offered  an  explanation. 

“My  uncle  needed  to  go  to  a 

wedding  yesterday,  so  I had 
to  give  him  permission  to 
buy  eight  litres,”  he  said. 
“That’s  how  much  be 
needed.” 

Back  at  the  petrol  station 
Sumya  needed  fiiel,  too,  and 
was  getting  fidgety  as  the 
wait  dragged  on.  “If  they 
really  limit  how  much  we 
ran  buy,”  he  said,  “that’s 
going  to  make  it  hard  to  go 

ctnv  anlrnnk." 


Commentary 


Solh  Faison  writes  for  the  Now 
York  Times 


Brown 


JOHN. Major  is  right  in 
thinking  that  a Scottish 
parliament  could  be  a 

step  on  the  road  to  an 
independent  Scottish  state. 
What  he  feiia  to  appreciate, 
however.  Is  that- for  hfm  to 
win  the  next  general  election 
would  be  the  greatest  Impetus 
of  all  to  Scottish  nationalism. 

Indeed,  if  the  unity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  su- 
preme issue  for  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  BrangHmae 
suggests  it  is,  he  should  be 
working  fin:  a Labour  victory 
in  April  or  May.  He  and  his 
colleagues  have  certainly 
made  a huge  contribution  to 
producing  just  such  an  out- 
come, 60  perhaps  he  is  wiser 
than  he  seems. . 

What  & majority  of  Conser- 
vatives foil  to  realise  is  that 
there  is  a limit  to  the  number 
of  times  a nation  (with  a 
sense  of  nationhood  which 


goes  back  further  than  most 
nations  in  Europe)  can  vote 
one  way  in  a general  election 
and  get  a government  of  quite 

another  complexion  before 
the  boundaries  of  the  political 
system  are  questioned.  ..! 

Within  the  last  decade, 
many  peoples  with  little  sanse 
of  nationhood  until  the 
19th  or  even  the  20th  century 
have  acquired  independent 
statehood  following  the  col- 
lapse of  communism  In 
Europe  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  de- 
velopments, together  with  the 
existence  of  the  European 
Union  (towards  which  Scot- 
tish opinion  is,  on  the  whole, 
well-disposed)  have  changed  1 
the  context  in  which  indepen- 
dent statehood  is  perceived 
by  Scots.  One  can  be  for  it  or 
against  it,  but  It  can  no  longer 
be  seen  as  an  outlandish  no- 
tion: If  the  Baltic  states  are 
viable,  bow  much  more- viable 
is  an  independent  Scotland? 

The  greatest  gift  to  the  Scot- 
tish National  Party  would  be 
a Conservative  victory  in  the 
1997  election,  in  1992,  when 
the  Conservatives  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  taring’ 
less  disastrously  in  Scotland 
than  they  ' feared,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  12  MPs  out 
of  a possible  72  elected,  and 
gained  just  over  25  per  cent  of 


the -popular  vote.  Labour  won 
49  seats  and  39  per  cent  of  the 
popular  wrttt. 

When  the  Scottish  Nation- 
alists the  Liberal  Detno- 
i crats  ,(the  latter  a declining 
force  in  Scotland)  are  added 
in,  three-quarters  of  the  vot- 
ing population  supported 
either  a devolved  Scottish 
parliament  within  Britain  or 
separate  Scottish  statehood. 
(Just  over  one  in . five  Scats 
voted  for  foe  SNPJ . 

If  in  1997  there  were  to  be  a 
fifth  successive  election  in 
which  Scotland  voted  nnp 
way  (with  Labour  by  for  the 
largest  party)  and  England 
(with  the  Conservatives  pre- 
dominant) another,  there 
would  either  be  a massive  de- 
sertion of  Labour  supporters 
.to  the  SNP,  or  a movement 
within  the  Scottish  Labour 
Party  in  favour  of  indepen- 
dent statehood  (or  both).  - 

English  Conservatives  can 
point  to  British  elections  they 
would  have  won  but  for  the 
Scottish  Labour  vote.  That  Is 
sot  the  point  It  has  never 
happened  to  them  so  many 
times  in  a row.  People  with  a 
sense  of  dual  nationhood 
(Scottish  and  British)  can  put 
up  with  being  on  the  losing 
electoral  side  as  a result  of 
the  votes  of  another  national- 
ity. but  there  is  reason  to 


doubt  whether  exirttog  voting 
patterns  in  Scotland,  and  ad- 
herence to  the  union,  could 
survive  a repeat  in  1997  of 
what  happened  in  1992. 

National  consciousness  is  a 
powerful  sentiment  which 
can  be  mobilised  to  produce 
radical  shifts  In  political  con- 
sciousness. In  March  1991.  a 
large  majority  in  Ukraine 
voted  in  a referendum  for 
their. country  to  remain 
within,  a renewed  and 
reformed  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year, 
following  the  emerging  poss- 
ible threat  to  even  their  exist- 
ing degree  of  autonomy,  over 
SO  per  cent  of  citizens  of 
Ukraine  opted  in-another  ref- 
erendum for  independent 
statehood. 


Labour  voters 
would  turn  to 
independence  to 
preserve  what  is 
left  of  social 
democracy 


In  the  Scottish  cate,  there 
are  thoughtful  Labour  voters 
who  would  turn  to  the  inde- 
pendence option  — not  be- 
cause they  particularly 
wanted  independent  state- 
hood, hat  as  the  only  way  to 
preserve  what  is  left  of  social 

democracy  «ni<  to  change  gov- 
ernmental priorities. 

A very  thorough  study  of 
political  culture  In  Britain 
(by  wmiam  L Miller,  Annia 
Mx>  TLmpson  anfl  Michael 
Lessnoff  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford  1996)  found  that  the 
differences  between  Scots  and 
•RngH.nh  in  political-cultural 


terms — In.  for  example,  their 
attitudes  to  authority  and  lib- 
erty — were  generally  small, 
but  that  Scots  were  10  per 
cent  more  favourable  to  the 
socially  disadvantaged  and  10 
per  cent  more  likely  to  agree 
that  British  governments  had 
been  reducing  citizens*  tights 
In  recent  years.  That  view 
may  have  been  connected 
with  the  Hocking  of  the  will 
of  the  majority  in  Scotland  for 
more  self-government;  which 
they  believe  will  also  be  bet- 
ter government. 

Among  my  friends  in  Scot- 
land there  are  some  who  are 
ready  to  support  independent 
Scottish  statehood  if  their 
vote  in  the  forthcoming  gen- 
eral election  does  not  produce 
a Labour  government.  One,  a 
university  teacher,  said  that 

if  separation  ■ from  England 
(which  would  be  for  from 
total,  bceause  of  the  substan- 
tial links  provided  by  the  EU) 
is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
decent  welfare  state.  ao  be  it 
Another,  a businessman  who 
travels  to  Norway  and  has 
seen  how  the  Norwegians 
used  their  oil  revenues  to  im- 
prove public  infrastructure 
and  services,  is  not  prepared 
to  tolerate  any  longer  the  way 
the  potential  benefits  of  Scot- 
tish oil  have  been  squandered 
by  Conservative  governments 
in  London. 

The  future  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  at  stake  in 
the  1997  general  election.  But 
in  suggesting  that  the  way  to 
preserve  the  British  polity  is 
to  return,  yet  again,  a Conser- 
vative government,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues 
have  contrived  to  turn  politi- 
cal realities  on  their  head. 


We’re  not  with 
the  Woolwich  if 
it  goes  public 


Woolwich  and  the  Halifax 
will  almost  certainly  lead  in 
the  long  run  to  a worse  deal 
for  everyone  concerned  — ex- 


cept, of  course,  the  golden 
Birches  in  the  boardrooms. 


Paul  Foot 


Jfe  BALLOT  paper  arrived 
Mm  at  my  house  last  week 
i^^with  tins  advice:  “If 


Archie  Brown  is  Professor  of 
Politics  at  Oxford  University  and 
Sub-Warden  of  St  Antony's 
College 


And  we  love  you.  too 


Roy  Hattersley  last  week  saw  the  logic  of  a Labour-Liberal  Democrat  accord  over 
constitutional  reform.  Shirley  Williams  welcomes  it,  but  with  qualifications 


is  also  the  determination  not 
oxvy  again  to  be  misrepre- 
sented, twisted  and  ripped 
apart  by  the  savage  on- 
slaughts of  the  tabinifla.  Tony 
Blair  and  his  colleagues  have 
shown  admirable  self-disci- 
pline and  self-control  in  ctffer- 
ing  no  hostages  to  electoral 
fortune.  But  Labour's  deter- 
mination to  muzzle  itself 
leaves  the  electorate/ rest  of 
us  with  no  certainties,  there- 
fore required  to  make  an  act 
of  faith  about  Labour's  prior- 
ities once  In  government. 


FOR  Liberal  Demo- 
crats, rarrunitmpnt 

to  constitutional 
reform,  devolution, 
freedom  of  informa- 
tion, reform  of  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  and,  yes,  pro- 
portional representation  is 
crucially  important  On  the 
latter,  Tony  Blair  remains  un- 
convinced, but  may  accept  PR 
for  the  European  Parliament 
as  well  as  for  Scotland  and 
Wales.  With  every  year  of  an 
elected  dictatorship  based  an 
a minority  of  votes,  the  case 
for  PR  in  the  UK  becomes 
stronger. 

As  with  policies  that 
address  inequality,  there  is 
cause  for  concern.  Despite  el- 
oquent and  impressive 
speeches  by  its  spokesmen 
and  women.  Labour  officials 
have  been  tremblingly  weak 
on  civil  liberties  issues  when 
it  comes  to  voting  or  pledges 
to  repeal.  This  was  true  of  last 
year's  asylum  and  refugees 
t>m  and  is  true  now  of  the 
police  bill,  which  would  pro- 
vide toe  police  with  extensive 
powers  to  enter  and  bug 
homes  and  other  property. 

The  police  may  indeed  need 
new  powers  to  fifht  organised 
crime  and  the  international 
drugs  trade.  But  the  bill  is 
frighteningly  unspecific 
about  the  offences  that  would 
justify  such  intrusion,  and 
unconvincing  on  the  reasons 
why  judicial  warrants  should 
be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  being  suggested  that 
Labour  may  rethink  its  pres- 
ent position  on  the  police  bOL 
There  is  widespread  anxiety 
about  the  powers  it  gives  to 
the  police,  and  even  more  to 
toe  Home  Secretary,  with 
only  minimal  levels  of  super- 
vision by  an  independent  au- 
thority; those  concerns  go 
well  beyond  the  judiciary  and 
the  legal  profession.  Labour’s 
commitment  to  substantial 
MTnenHmwitc  is  essential  if 
they  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
befog  accepted  by  parliament. 

Concerns  about  issues  of 
individual  liberty  need  to  be 
met  before  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats commit  themselves  to  a 
joint  programme  of  constitu- 
tional reform.  Whether  co-op- 
eration could  portend  beyond 
that,  to  the  wider  programme 
of  a future  Labour  govern- 
ment, is  stffl  an  open  ques- 
tion. No  doubt  sustained  sup- 
port from  the  Liberal 
Democrats  would,  as  Roy  Hat- 
teisley  suggests,  produce  a 
“happy  frame  of  mind”  for 
Labour,  even  on  issues  other 
than  constitutional  ones. 

But  only  if  the  foregoing 
concerns  can  be  resolved,  and 
if  the  two  parties  can  reach 
consensus  on  the  priorities 
for  legislative  time  and 
resources  — the  shaping  deci- 
sions of  politics  — can  Roy’s 
happiness  be  assured.  Then 

we  could  see  the  radical 
reforming  government  Brit- 
ain needs.  The  presence  of 

Liberal  Democrat  MPs  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  would  go  far 
to  ensure  such  an  outcome. 


after  stray  animals.” 

Another  friend,  Zha- 
myandorj,  55,  stumbled 
over  from  the  spot  beside 
the  station  where  he’d  been 

asleep.  Dressed  in  old  jeans 

with  a broken  rimer,  Zha- 
myandorj  mumbled  some- 
thing about  needing  petrol, 
and  then  announced  that 
he’d  been  drinking,  a com- 
mon activity  in  Mongolia. 

■•1  like  ayrak,”  he  said — 
fermented  mare’s  milk,  a 
staple  in  rural  Mongolia 
that  has  about  as  much  al- 
cohol as  beer.  Zhamyandotj 
said  that  with  a herd  of  150 

horses,  his  family  makes 

about  25  litres  of  ayrak 
each  day.  “We  get  through 
that,  the  four  of  us.” 

$ad  looked  Inside  his  mo- 
torbike fuel  tank.  “Proba- 
bly about  a litre  left  in 
there.”  he  said.  He  restarted 
the  bike  and  rode  off. 


h *M  GLAD  that  my  for- 

■ mer  colleague  and 

■ friend  Roy  Hattersley 

■ has,  if  a little  grudg- 

H ingiy,  recognised  that  a 

Labour  government  might  be 
more  radical  if  It  enjoyed  Lib- 
eral Democrat  (Roy  never 
brings  himself  to  use  toe 
proper  name  of  the  party) 
support-  I'm  elad,  too,  that  he 
is  willing  to  contemplate  pro- 
portional representation;  that 
would  be  a conversion  of  he- 
roic proportions,  and  it  is 
brave  of  him  to  say  so. 

Old  Labour  was  never  very 
keen  on  constitutional 
reform;  I recall  that  Labour 
Cabinets  rejected  proposals 
for  the  incorporation  of  the 
European  Convention  of 
Human  Rights  into  British 
law.  and  were  distinctly  un- 
keen on  freedom  of 
information. 

But  there  has  been  a consid- 
erable meeting  of  minds  in  the 
talks  conducted  jointly  by  the 
two  parties.  If  agreemeatran 

be  reached,  and  Roy  righto? 
out  that  the  policy  cf 


the  two  parties  is  closer  than 
at  any  earlier  time — then  the 
agenda  for  constitutional 
reform  wm  be  on  a scale 
matching  Britain’s  need  to 
modernise  and  decentralise,  to 
create  a genuinely  open,  par- 
ticipative and  responsive  de- 
mocracy. So  bold  an  objective 
will  take  more  than  one  par- 
liament; it  will  also  take  the 
commitment  of  men  and 
women  from  more  than  ooe 
party,  indeed  of  individuals 
from  an  parties  and  none, 

Britain’s  freedoms  have 
been  based  on  custom  and  the 
common  law,  what  Tennyson 
described  as  “broadening 
down  from  precedent  to  pre- 
cedent”. The  shared  values  of 
the  ruling  elite,  their  respect 
for  individual  liberty  and  fair 
play,  undergirded  the  infor- 
mal constitution. 

In  a Britain  where  class 
and  cultural  homogeneity  is 
disappearing  fast,  those  val- 
ues .cannot  be  relied  upon. 
They  are  vulnerable  when- 
ever one  party  dominates  the 
legislature  over  a long  period 


of  time.  As  the  last  18  years 
have  dearly  shown,  the  temp- 
tation to  abuse  constitution- 
ally unlimited  executive 
1 power  becomes  irresistible. 

Constitutional  reform  is 
vital;  but  so,  too.  is  braking 
the  (tescent  into  inequality,  a 
riper-out  th»t  is  gaining  mo- 
mentum. Britain  today  is  be- 
coming unequal  in  terms  of 
wealth  and  income  faster 
than  any  other  country  ex- 
cept New  Zealand.  One  In  live 
of  our  children  live  in  pov- 
erty; one  in  five  of  our  fam- 
ilies below  pensionable  age, 
according  to  the  respected 
OECD,  live  on  state  support. 
The  foundations  of  social  co- 
hesion, publicly-financed  edu- 
cation and  health,  are  eroding 
before  our  eyes. 

Our  tax  system  is  more 
regressive  than  those  of  al- 
most all  other  .industrialised 

countries.  Tax  starts  at  much 
lower  levels  of  income,  and 
falls  most  heavily  on  the 
struggling  middle  class.  The 
truly  wealthy  pay  less  than  In 
other  European  countries  or 


In  Japan,  and,  once  health 
insurance  and  state  Income 
tax  are  taken  into  account, 
less  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

New  Labour  has  not 
addressed  this  issue  as  can- 
didly as  have  the  Liberal 
Democrats.  Passionate  com- 
mitments by  Labour's  leader 
and  Labour’s  shadow  minis- 
ters to  education  or  the  NHS 
ring  less  convincingly  when 
no  flnaprial  commitment  of 
any  kind  is  made.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  demoralised 
teachers  and  nurses  can  be 
expected  to  deliver  more 
effort,  more  hours  of  work, 
without  at  least  same  extra 
resources.  Of  course,  any 
such  resources  must  be  paid 
for,  that’s  why  the  Liberal 
Democrats  have  declared  the 
need  for  an  extra  penny  on 
Income  tax  for  education. 

Yet  we  can  understand,  if 
not  agree  with.  Labour's 
silence  on  all  expenditure 
issues.  Roy  Hattersley  refers 
to  the  “timidity  bom  out  of 

four  election  defeats”. -There 


i^^^with  this  advice:  “If 
you  want  the  Woolwich 
Building  Society  to  convert  to 
a public  limited  company  and 
issue  free  shares,  vote  FOR.  If 
not,  vote  AGAINST.”  ThaPs 
ennnpfi  isn't  it?  Who  in  their 
right  minds  would  vote 
against  a windfall  of  a few 
hundred  quid? 

Now  let’s  re-phrase  the 
question  a utffe  “If  you  want 
to  surrender  all  control  over 
the  Woolwich  Building  Soci- 
ety for  ever  more;  if  you  want 
to  hand  that  control  over  to 
directors  and  big  sharehold- 
ers; if  you  want  those  direc- 
tors to  treble  their  salaries 
and  gorge  themselves  on  huge 
bonuses  and  share  hand-outs; 
if  you  want  those  big  share- 
holders to  get  enormous  divi- 
dends they  never  got  before; 
If  yon  want  toe  new  company 
to  charge  more  for  borrowers 
and  provide  less  income  for 
savers  than  at  present,  so  that 
any  windfall  you  getnow  wfD. 
sail  down  toe  drain  within  20 
years  or  less,  vote  FOR.” 
Such  advice  might  produce  a 
different  result,  but  is  a great 
deal  more  honest  than  what 
is  now  circulating. 

I recommend  aE  Woolwich 
(and  Halifax)  members,  be- 
fore they  vote,  to  get  hold  of  a 
copy  of  the  July-August  1996 
of  toe  New  Left  Review,  and 
study  a 12-page  article  by 
Christopher  Bird.  Drawing 
on  evidence  from  really  revo- 
lutionary organisations  such 

as  stockbrokers  Merrill 
Lynch,  accountants  Touche 
Ross  and  the  Consumers 
Association,  Hird  argues 
that,  by  any  measure,  the  mu- 
tual building  societies  do  bet- 
ter for  their  members  than 
shareholder-driven  hanks  or 
companies. 

Bunding  societies,  unlike 
hanks,  don’t  pay  dividends,  so 
“this  money  ran  go  to  cus- 
tomers*’. • .Moreover: 
“Recently  the  Consumers 
Association  calculated  that, 
over  a five-year  period, 
£10,000  in  an  average  building 
society  account  would  make  j 
£380  more  than  the  same 
amount  in  a bank  account”  ' 
So  why  the  hysterical  stam- 
pede to  conversion? 

Hird  puts  it  down  to  the 
directors’  “wish  to  be  free  as 
businessman  involved  in  the 
exciting  world  of  take-overs 
and  share  flotations,  and  the 
chance  to  get  rich”.  For 
instance,  when  toe  Abbey 
National  was  a mere  building  j 
society,  its  boss  Peter  Birch 
had  to  struggle  along  on 
£1731)00  a year  without  any 
shares.  Now  he’s  on  £450,000 
and  has  a shareholding  worth 
£L8m.  A "for”  vote  at  the 


Birches  in  the  boardrooms. 

Christopher  Hird  expresses 
some  surprise  that  the 
Labour  Party,  which  pro- 
claims its  support  for  a 
‘’stakeholder  society”,  is  un- 
moved by  the  wholesale  anni- 
hilation of  stakeholrting  in 
toe  building  societies. 

I confess  that  nothing  about 
the  Labour  Party  surprises 
me  any  more.  Last  Tuesday,  I 
went  to  Leicester  Crown 
Court  to  speak  up  for  an  old 
friend.  Fred  Whelan,  65.  Fred 
has  spent  much  of  the  last  18 
years  trying  to  free  his  step- 
son, Michael  Hickey,  who 
was  convicted,  many  believe 
wrongly,  of  the  1978  murder 
of  the  newspaper  boy  Card 
Bridgewater.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  taking  two  ounces  of 
cannabis  to  Michael  at  Gar- 
tree  prison  last  summer. 

Fred  himself  doesn't  use  or 
peddle  drugs.  His  only  aim 
was  to  afford  some  harmless 
pleasure  to  his  stepson  at  no 
profit  to  himself  Several  of 
us  pleaded  his  prison-free  re- 
cord, his  integrity,  hi s cheer- 
fulness, his  selflessness,  his 
steadfast  support  of  his  wife 
and  stepson.  We  were  heard 
with  studied  courtesy  by  His 
Honour  Judge  Hammond  who 
tom  sent  FTed  to  prison  for  12 
months. 

Sick  with  indignation  at 
watching  this  decent  man 
befog  led  away,  I looked  up 
Judge  Hammond  in  Who's 
Who.  I expected  the  usual 
connections  with  toe  Tory 
party  or  worse,  but  all  I could 
find  was  a reference  to  his 
senior  position  in  the  Society 
for  Labour  Lawyers. 


THE  same  day  I read  of 
the  suspension  of  David 
Goff  a teacher  and  NUT 
representative  at  Wright  Rob- 
inson High  School,  Manches- 
ter. His  crime?  Making  a 
short  and  rather  old  joke 
about  the  government's 
school  inspectorate,  Ofeted, 
in  his  99-page  assessment  of 
the  department  he  heads.  I 
should  have  thought  that  in 
the  current  mood  in  the 
schools  it  is  a sacfcnhTe  of- 
fence not  to  make  a joke 
about  toe  smug  and  reaction- 
ary Ofeted. 

- So  what  kind  of  right-wing 
Tory  could  possibly  have  sus- 
pended David  Gaff?  The  head 
teacher  is  Neville  Belscher. 
He  drives  a car  with  personal- 
ised number  pfafes  and  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Blakeney 
Labour  Party. 

The  ™«t  day  earn*  Blair's 
bnggertoe-beggars  interview 
in  toe  Big  Issue.  Two  days 
after  that  came  the  bugger- 
the-beggars  rantings  of  David 
Maclean  MP,  one  of  toe  very 
few  men  in  public  life  bigoted 
enough  to  achieve  rapid  pro- 
motion at  the  Home  Office. 

The  coincidence  makes  toe 
point  nicely.  The  more  New 
Labour  makes  concessions  to 
Tory  barbarism,  toe  more 
barbarous  the  Tories  win  be- 
come, and  the  more  they  will 
get  away  with  it 
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Elspeth  Huxley 


A voice  from 
the  flame  trees 


Elspeth  Huxley, 
who  has  died  aged 
89,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished 
and  versatile  writ- 
ers of  her  generation.  Her 
acute  powers  of  observation 
and  her  wit  will  be  manifest  to 

readers  of  The  Flame  Trees  of 

Thika.  Her  works  Included  bi- 
ographies, studies  of  African 
countries  based  on  personal 
experience,  novels  and  crime 
books,  as  well  as  journalism. 
She  was  a vivid  and  delightful 
person  who  enjoyed  life  to  the 
full,  especially  in  relation  to 
country  people  and  their  ac- 
tivities both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Elspeth  was  bom  in  London 
into  the  privileged  circle  of 
the  Grosvenors.  her  grand- 
father being  the  younger 
brother  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Westminster.  None  of  the  fam- 
ily wealth  came  to  her  parents 
who  had  a continuous 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
farming  in  Kenya.  Her  father, 
Jos  Grant,  was  an  affectionate 
parent  but  was  constantly  Im- 
mersed In  starting  up  risky 
enterprises.  Elspeth  remem- 
bered him  as  “a  gentle,  hu- 
morous, dreamy  person  whose 
dreams  never  came  true."  Her 
mother,  Nellie,  whose  corre- 
spondence with  Elspeth  was 
published  in  1980,  was  a 
highly  intelligent  and  amus- 
ing woman  who  could  have 
had  a successful  academic 
career,  had  it  been  thought 
appropriate  in  those  days.  She 
was  undoubtedly  a major  in- 
fluence on  Elspeth  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  books  El- 
speth dedicated  to  her. 

Elspeth’s  childhood  was 
spent  mostly  with  the  Afri- 
cans who  worked  on  the 
Grants'  two  farms  at  Thika 
and  later.  Njoro.  This  was  the 
origin  of  her  great  love  of 
African  life  Inrhiribig  flnimnTg 
of  which,  as  a ch  ild,  she  kept  a 
variety  — both  domesticated 
and  wild.  Including  a cheetah 
which  she  raised  from  a kit- 
ten. She  became  an  excellent 
horsewoman  and  shot,  al- 
though her  enthusiasm  for 


shooting  wild  animals  soon 
disappeared  as  she  saw  their 
numbers  dwindling.  Her  edu- 
cation at  home  was  patchy, 
due  to  her  mother  having  to 
work  most  of  the  time  on  the 
farm  and  garden.  In  her  words 
she  often  '‘bad  to  Call  back  on 
old  copies  of  the  Field,  man- 
uals of  Instruction  on  every- 
thing from  fare-making  to  the 
erection  of  simple  stills  and 
the  volumes  of  a pocket  ency- 
clopedia in  minute  type.” 

This,  however  did  not  pre- 
vent her  earning  money  by 
writing  anonymous  articles 
on  Kenyan  polo  and  hunting 
from  the  age  of  14:  by  the  time 
she  was  17  she  had  had  65 
articles  published  in  Kenyan 
newspapers  and  three  in  the 
Field,  some  illustrated  with 
her  own  photographs,  for 
which  she  expected  an  extra 
fee.  Not  even  her  parents 
knew  she  was  writing  these 
articles  until  their  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  arrival  of 
a steady  stream  of  parcels 
from  England  containing  the 
Poetry  Society’s  volumes  cm 
the  war  poets  (she  knew  many 
of  Slegfreid  Sassoon’s  by 
heart),  and  books  on  conjur- 
ing tricks  and  photography. 
She  was  to  become  an  excel- 
lent photographer,  Illustrating 
many  of  her  books  herself. 

She  was  finally  sent  to  the 
Government  European  School 
in  Nairobi,  where,  at  the  age 
of  16,  she  won  the  Royal  Colo- 
nial Institute  annual  Empire 
Essay  prize  in  1924  which  was 
entitled  Improved  Communica- 
tions as  a Factor  of  Imperial 
History.  The  original  of  this  is 
in  the  Commonwealth  library 
in  Cambridge. 

In  1925  Elspeth  went  to 
Reading  University  and  later, 
Cornell  in  the  US  obtaining  a 
diploma  in  agriculture,  a sub- 
ject which  remained  me  of 
her  consuming  interests. 

In  1929  she  became  assistant 
press  officer  at  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board,  where  she 
developed  her  journalistic 
akffls  by  wilting  over  135 
articles  on  scientific  research 
and  its  application  in  the  Brit- 


ish Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire; they  were  always  recog- 
nisable by  their  clarity  and 
wit.  Here  also  she  met  her 
future  husband,  Gervas  Hux- 
ley, then  secretary  of  the 
Board,  who  was  to  find  in 
Elspeth  a loving  and  support- 
ive wife.  Their  only  rfiiid, 
Charles,  was  bom  in  1941 
They  were  always  very  close 
to  Gervas’s  cousin  Aldous, 
and  his  wife,  whom  they  lat- 
terly often  visited  in  America. 

Elspeth  was  encouraged  in 
her  work  by  Patrick  Ryan, 
also  working  for  the  EMB,  and 
she  later  described  him  as  the 
person  "from  whom  I learnt 
all  l ever  came  to  know  about 
writing  for  newspapers."  She 
was  to  write  over  760  articles, 
many  in  the  Times.  Daily 
Telegraph,  Punch  and  Time  & 
Tide.  When  I once  remarked 
on  the  number  and  variety  of 
articles  she  had  written,  she 
replied  that  as  they  were  hard 
up,  she  wrote  about  anything 
she  was  asked  to.  Always  her 
first  loves  were  Africa,  its 
people  and  their  way  erf  life; 
agriculture;  and  later,  Fngifah 
country  life. 

IN  1931  Lady  Defamere 
invited  Elspeth  to  write 
the  life  erf  her  fate  hus- 
band, Lord  Defamere, 
one  erf  the  architects  of 
modem  Kenya:  it  was  pre- 
scient of  her  to  choose  a young 
woman  of  27  who  had  never 
written  a book  before.  White 
Man's  Country  waspublished 
In  1935  to  widespread  acclaim, 
and  remained  in  print  for  over 
55  years.  Later,  feeling  that 
she  wanted  to  present  the 
African  point  of  view,  she 
wrote  a novel.  Red  Strangers 
(1939)  about  the  Kikuyu.  This 
brought  her  into  cnnfHrf-  with 
Harold  Macmillan,  her  then 
editor,  who  objected  to  her 
detailed  description  of  female 
circumcision,  possibly  fearing 
that  It  would  affect  sales  to  the 
circulating  libraries.  Elspeth 
stuck  to  her  guns  in  a fatter 
pointing  out  that  life  in  Africa 
was  not  how  gentlemen  in 
London  clubs  liked  to  Imag- 


ine. In  consequence,  Macmil- 
lan rejected  it  and  Cbatto  & 
Windus  published  It  in  1939. 

By  the  second  world  war, 
Elspeth  bad  started  her  career 
in  broadcasting  in  earnest  — 
her  first  venture  into  radio 
having  been  in  1929  for  the 
EMB.  She  worked  for  Hilda 
Matheson  on  propaganda  to 
raise  morale  throughout  Brit- 
ain and  the  Empire,  subse- 
quently moving  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  as  a link  with  the 
BBC  on  the  same  work.  Her 
acute  intelligence  was  soon 
recognised  by  the  BBC  and 
she  was  involved  in  over  240 
broadcasts  between  1946  and 
1991,  including  The  Brains 
Trust,  The  Cr  fries  and 
Woman’s  Hour. 

Elspeth  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  education  was 
regarded  by  Africans  as  the 
door  to  a fuller  life,  and  aware 
of  the  chronic  shortage  in  East 
Africa  of  school  books  due  to 
the  war,  she  wrote  two  book- 
lets, one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls  In  1541  and  1942  through 
the  SPCK.  In  1945  the  CoJonial 
Office,  keen  to  get  education 


back  on  the  cans,  invited  her 
to  do  a report  on  the  needs  erf 
East  Africa.  This  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  African 
Literature  Board  in  1948  in 
Nairobi,  with  branches  in 
Tanzania  anil  Uganda. 

Elspeth  wrote  four  autobio- 
graphical novels — The  Flame 
Trees  of  Thika  (1959),  The  Mot- 
tied  Lizard  (196Z),  Love  Among 
the  Daughters  (1968)  and  Out 
in  die  Midday  Sun  (1985),  aQ  of 
which  are  still  in  print  Her 
reason  for  turning  to  autobi- 
ography, though  she  always 
referred  to  the  first  two  as 
novels,  was  perhaps  nontainpd 
in  a passage  from  The  Mottled 
Lizard i "The  beauty  of  plain 
and  forest  mid  mountain  does 
not  alter  but  the  beauty  of  the 
people  has  declined  and 
nearly  all  of  the  wild  animals 
have  vanished.  I was  lucky  to 
spend  my  childhood  on  per- 
haps the  very  last  territorial 
frontier  where  men  and 
women  lived  close  to  nature, 
disaster  and  adventure  as  they 


Close  to  the  land ...  Africa  and  its  people  held  a lifelong  fascination  for  Huxley 


bad  for  centuries.’*  Her  pic- 
ture of  those  days  remains  as 
popular  today  as  it  was  when 
The  Flame  Trees  Qf  Thika  was 
adapted  for  television  in  1982. 

In  1960  Elspeth  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  only  woman  on 
the  Monckton  rjranmT«s«ntn[ 
convened  to  -study  the  viabil- 
ity erf  the  then  Central  African 
Federation  (Southern  Rhode- 
sia, Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland).  The  conclusion 


was  that  "partnership  was  a 
sham”.  Her  ironic  views  on 
tills  were  included  in  her 
novel  The  Merry  Hippo  (1963). 

hi  Pour  Guineas  (1954)  she 
turned  her  attention  to  West 
Africa.  Her  humour  did  not 
always  appeal  to  prominent 
Africans  such  as  Dr  JB  Dan- 
quah,  a leading  lawyer  and 
politician  in  Ghana,  who 
accused  her  crflibel  by  criticis- 


ing the  state  of  his  wife's 
’kitrLhcn-  thin  was  a misunder- 
irfarwling  <rf  fhp  expression 
"the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black”. 

Elspeth  had  always  been  a 
farmer  at  heart,  often,  in  the 
war,  working  singlehanded  an 
her  Wiltshire  farm  during  her 
most  active  writing  periods.  A 
widow  once  sent  Elspeth  sev- 
eral pairs  of  her  late  hus- 
band’s woollen  combinations, 
to  be  given  to  African  workers 
in  Kenya:  as  it  was  then  15 
degrees  below  freezing  in  Eng- 
land and  ova-  100  degrees 
fahrenheit  in  Kenya,  she  de- 
cided to  use  them  herself  She 
visited  Africa  for  the  last  time 
in  1995,  and  by  then  ha-  writ- 
ing had  turned  in  part  to 
English  country  life.  Brave 
New  Victuals  (1960)  expressed 
her  unease  about  artificial 


farming  methods.  Her  ap- 
proach to  questions  of  country 
life  and  conservation  were  al- 
ways fair-minded.  Her  energy 
was  unbounded  — an  hour’s 
walk  every  day  was  consid- 
ered essential  — and  she  gar- 
dened with  enthusiasm  until 
her  death..  Deploring  the  dis- 
appearance of  village  post  of- 
fices, she  commented,  "Why 
does  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment think  that  privatisation 
is  always  the  .solution  to 
everything?"  As  a person,  El- 
speth was  warm-hearted  and 
very  good  company;  she  once 
told  me  of  her  lecture  at  the 
LSE  in  1937  on  The  Influence 
Of  Environment  and  Kinship 
oh  Land  Tenure  with  Specific 
Reference  to  theKIkunpi,  only 
to  findJomo  Kenyatta  in  the 
front  row  — "ridiculous  for 
me  to  read  a paper  on  his  land 


GODFREY  ARGENT 

tenure  and  kinship!"  When  1 
asked  what  Joy  Adamson  was 
like  she  replied,  “Mad  and 
maddening”. 

In  her  foreword  to  Elspeth 
Huxley,  A Bibliography  (1996). 
she  wrote,  'Today  journalism 
of  any  kind  commands  a 
pretty  low  rating  in  public 
esteem,  but  in  my  youth  it  was 
a much  more  respected  profes- 
sion.” Surely  no  one  could 
more  justly  claim  to  be  a lead- 
ing member  of  an  honourable 
profession  whose  life  and  writ- 
ing showed  her  unbounded 
love  and  concern  for  human- 
ity and  for  nature  which  sup- 
ports it 


Robert  Cross 


Elspeth  Josceline  Huxley,  writer, 
bom  July  23,  1907;  died  January 
10, 1997 


Jill  Summers 


Cavan  O’Connor 


Birthdays 


Street  credibility 


JILL  Summers,  who  has 
died  aged  86,  pfayed  the 
blue-rinsed  and  preda- 
tory Phyllis  Pearce  in 
Granada  Television’s  Coro- 
nation Street,  always  chasing 
but  never  catching  Percy 
Sugden  (Bill  Waddington). 
She  was  respected  by  other 
cast  members  as  an  old-style 
pro  who  was  not  thrown  by 
anything.  She  spent  nearly  80 
years  entertaining  people. 

Once  she  injured  a fag  but 
insisted  on  journeying,  as 
planned,  to  do  a Street  double 
act  with  Percy  at  a nightclub 
in  Margate.  She  endured  the 
long  train  ride  from  Man- 
chester to  London  and  then  a 
hair-raising  one  to  Margate 
in  a taxi  with  faulty  head- 
lights. Even  when  she  ar- 
rived to  find  her  act  was  a 
warm-up  for  performing  pigs 
she  didn't  turn  a hair. 

Jill  Summers  came  from  a 
show-biz  family.  She  was 
born  In  Eccles  where  her 
mother,  the  actress  Marie 
San  to  i,  was  appearing.  The 
children,  five  girls  and  a boy, 
would  accompany  with  San- 
toi  on  tour  whenever  possible 
and  Jill  started  entertaining 
in  her  mother’s  shows  when 
she  was  six.  At  other  times, 
she  went  along  with  her 
father,  a tightrope  walker  in 
a circus,  caring  for  the  ani- 
mals. An  uncle,  Johnny 
Fuller,  was  known  as  the 
Famous  Cat,  frequently  play- 
ing with  Fay  Compton  in 
Dick  Whittington. 

During  the  second  world 
war  she  entertained  with  the 
forces  variety  troupe  ENSA. 


Back  in  civilian  variety,  she 
was  billed  as  “Lancashire  Co- 
medienne Jill  Summers,  the 
Pin-Up  Girl  of  British 
Railways”. 

She  specialised  in  uppity 
characters.  For  Granada  she 
played  Tessa,  the  argumenta- 
tive wife  in  This  Year.  Next 
Year.  In  1972  she  had  her  first 
contact  with  Coronation 
Street,  playing  Bessie  Proctor, 
the  cleaner  with  Hilda  Ogden. 
Ten  years  later  she  returned 
as  Phyllis  Pearce  and  soon 
gained  a following.  Children 
wrote  asking  her  to  be  their 
grandma  and  men  wrote  pro- 
posing marriage.  She  de- 
clared she  would  go  on  play- 
ing the  part  until  she  was  100. 

Most  of  her  variety  mate- 
rial in  her  earlier  career  was 
written  for  her  by  her  second 
husband,  Dr  Clifford  Simp- 


son-Smith, including  two  of 
her  best  known  sketches.  The 
Battered  Bride  and  The  Por- 
teress.  Their  first  meeting  was 
inauspicious.  Hie  was  in  a box 
at  a Black  Country  theatre 
with  other  doctors  and  den- 
tists. There  was  an  obtrusive 
level  of  talking  and  joviality 
from  the  group.  Jill  Summers 
cracked  a gag  about  seeing 
many  a rotten  egg  in  a box. 
They  met  after  the  show,  were 
married  shortly  afterwards, 
and  stayed  married  until  his 
death  in  1988- 

They  had  no  children,  but 
she  was  step-mother  to  Dr 
Simpson- Smith's  son. 


Deris  Barker 


Jill  Summers,  actor,  bom  De- 
cember 10,  1910.  died  January 
12,1997 


Coronation  couple . . . Summers  with  Bill  Waddington  (right) 


CAVAN  O’Connor, 
who  has  died  aged  97, 
was  a radio  and 
recording  star  but  ex- 
celled chi  stage  with  nostalgic 
Irish  ballads,  such  as  the  song 
for  which  he  became  most 
famous,  IV,  Take  You  Home 
Again  Kathleen.  Hfa  record- 
ing of  this  remains  the  best  of 
hundreds,  including  one  by 
Bing  Crosby.  Cavan  got  her 
back  there,  one  wag  said,  so 
much  quicker. 

Born  of  an  Irish  father  and 
an  English  mother  in  Notting- 
ham, O’Connor  left  school  at 
the  age  of  13  to  become  ap- 
prenticed in  the  art  printing 
trade.  With  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  tried,  by  raising  his 
age  three  years,  to  join  the 
Royal  Navy  but  was  found  out 
and  rejected,  though  accepted 
later  by  the  Royal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery. Only  months  after  go- 
ing to  France,  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  returned  to 
Rngiwnd,  thereby  mifflrfpg  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme. 

Demobbed  in  1919  he  joined 
the  dole  queues,  until  a 
scholarship  to  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  brought  him  to 
London  in  1921.  There,  he 
built  qp  a solid  technique 
which  kept  his  voice  in  good 
trim  for  more  than  80  years. 

While  a student  he  came  to 
the  attention  of  Sir  Nigel 
Playfair  and  joined  his  sea- 
sons, singing  in  The  Beggars' 
Opera,  and  later  in  The  Du- 
enna and  Riverside  Nights.  He 
sang  also  for  TJUan  Bayliss  at 
the  Old  Vic  and  Sadlers  Wells 
but  was  tempted  away  to  the 
larger  rewards  erf  light  opera 


revue  and  singing  with  big 
bands.  During,  the  decade 
from  1925,  he  made  hundreds 
of  records,  on  one  occasion 
recording  40  discs  in  five 
days,  and  being  forced  by  the 
rigours  of  competition  to  use 
up  to  27-pseudonyms.  He  trav- 
elled to  the  US  to  broadcast 
and  also  to  Berlin  where  he 
recorded  with  an  all-Jewlsh 
band. 

In  1935.  via  the  BBC,  O’Con- 
nor achieved  great  and  endur- 
ing fame  with  The  Vagabond 
Lover,  a weekly  programme 
on  which  he  sang  at  first 
anonymously.  This  launched 
him  an  his  variety  career  as 
top  of  the  bin.  and  he  divided 
hfa  timebetween  touring  and 
London,  and  frequent  BBC 


In  the  second  world  war,  he 
had  joined  the  Home  Guard 
hut  contracted  bronchitis  and 
was  released  to  continue  his 
career  at  a time  when  the 
nostalgia  of  hfa  songs,  the 
escapism  they  provided  in 
time  of  war,  made  him  a na- 
tionally known  figure.  His 
relaxed  stage  manner,  stroll- 
ing out  dressed  in  battered 
hat,  patched  Jadket  and  thick 
cords  before  a backcloth  of 
fields  and  hedgerows,  and 
which  he  combined  always 
with  faultless  singing  tech- 
nique, was  mow  very  distinc- 
tive. Spike  Mflltgan  used  to 
do  frequent  imitations  cm  The 
Goon  Show  of  his  signature 
song.  Tm  Only  a Strolling 
Vagabond. 

Around  i960,  with  the  de- 
cline of  music - hall  and  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  televi-. 


Heart-tugging  ditties . . .O'Connor's  stock  in  trade 


slop,  his  career  waned.  Per- 
haps more  destructive  to  hfa 
long-lasting  technique  was 
the  microphone;  he  hated  it 
and  referred  to  it  disparag- 
ingly as  the  "gabstlck’’. 
O’Connor  kept  on  unremit- 
tingly at  his  daily  scales,  and 
with  the  revival  in  old-time 
variety  he  joined  a group  of 
old-timers  touring  exten- 
sively. In  the  late  1980s,  with 
the  rebirth  of  the  Hackney 
Empire,  he  topped  the  bill 
there;  and  his  final  radio  ap- 


pearance was  last  week,  with 
Ned  Sherrin  on  Ninety  Not 
OuL 

In  1929  he  married  Rita 
Odoll-Teyte,  niece  of  the 
prlma  donna  Dame  Maggie 
Teyte.  He  leaves  three  sons 
and  16  grandchildren. 


Garry  O’Connor 


Craigle  Alt  chi  son.  painter, 
71;  Clive  Betts,  Labour  MP, 
47;  Richard  Blackford,  com- 
poser, 43;  Michael  Bond,  cre- 
ator of  Paddington  Bear,  71; 
Dr  Sydney  Brenner.  CH, 
FRS,  molecular  geneticist,  bi- 
ologist, 70;  Sir  John  Caines, 
educationalist,  64;  Carolyn 
Corben,  fashion  designer,  34; 
Edward  Crew,  chief  consta- 
ble. Northamptonshire,  51; 
Tim  Flavin,  actor,  dancer 
and  singer.  38;  Stephen 
Glover,  columnist,  former 
editor,  the  Independent  on 
Sunday,  45;  Stephen  Hendry, 
snooker  player,  28;  Rt  Rev 
Michael  Henley,  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Dunkeld  and  Dun- 
blane, 58;  Anna  Home,  head 
of  children’s  programmes, 
BBC-TV,  59;  Ronan  Rafferty, 
golfer,  33;  Sean  Rea,  opera 
singer,  57;  Harry  Roche,  for- 
mer chairman,  the  Guardian 
Media  Group,  63;  Lorna 
Sage,  lecturer  and  literary 
critic,  54;  Sir  Colin  Shep- 
herd, Conservative  MP,  59; 
Robert  Stack,  actor,  78;  Ivor 
Stanbrook,  former  MP,  73. 
the  Rt  Rev  Michael  Vickers, 
Bishop  of  Colchester,  68. 


Cavan  O’Connor,  singer,  born 
July  1.  1899;  died  January  11, 
1997 


Death  Notices 

STUCK,  June,  Suddenly.  Qutatty.  Fina 
MTVtCB  at  SI  Paul-1,  Covert  Garden.  Thu, 
day  iB  January  at  1100  noon.  toHowod 
cramatfon  al  Bolder*  Gown  Cremaiorti 
2L125r>-  EwQuIrtW  to  J H Kenyon  <n 

Birthdays 

as 


Jackdaw 


Tourist  Trap 

“IT'S  all  over,”  Harry  said 
when  I saw  him  recently  in  a 
Lower  Manhattan  cafe  that 
we  both  frequent  "There  are 
no  more  secrets.  We  might  as 
well  pack  it  in.” 

"Are  you  talking  about 
these  guys  at  the  CIA  and  the 
FBI  selling  secrets  to  the  Rus- 
sians?” I asked. 

“No,  no”  Harry  said,  “not 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI  Hie  bus- 
stop  signs.  I beard  on  the 
radio  that  the  city  Is  going  to 
put  up  3^)00  new  bus-stop 
signs.  Colour-coded.  Now  any 
yahoo  is  going  to  know  just 
which  bus  stops  where.  This 
Is  not  the  city  it  once  was  my 
friend.” 


Harry,  who  was  born  and 
brought  up  not  far  from  the 
cafe,  fa  remarkably  open 
about  something  that  many  of 
his  fellow  New  Yorkers  bate: 
the  idea  of  out-of-towners 
being  able  to  find  their  way 
around  the  city. 

Why  do  they  feel  that  way? 
Maybe,  given  the  fact  that 
New  York  moves  at  a pace 
that  can  keep  even  the  sav- 

viest  city  dweller  uncertain 
Of  his  footing,  natives  have  to 
find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  some  people  being 
totally  lost  Maybe  native 
New  Yorkers  are  what 
English  out-of-towners  call 
bloody-minded. 

Whatever  the  cause,  Harry 
puts  great  store  in  municipal 
bafflement  Once,  when  I was 
feeling  frustrated  with  the 
system  used  to  designate  sub- 
way routes,  I mentioned  to 
him  that  the  Rand  the  N 
trains— which  sound  from 
their  letters  as  if  they  operate 
two  or  three  boroughs  apart 
— actually  stop  at  more  or 
less  the  same  places. 

"Right!”  he  said,  beaming. 
■'Butthafs  not  the  beauty 
part  The  beauty  part  is  that 
depending  on  the  time  of  day. 


the  B train  goes  to  two  com- 
pletely different  places.  You 
could  get  on  thinking  you're 
on  your  way  to  Roosevelt 
Island  and  get  off  at  168th  and 
Broadway,  where  nobody’s 
ever  heard  of  Roosevelt 
Island.  This  is  not  a town  with 
codes  that  can  be  cracked  by 
the  first  yokel  who  wanders  in. 
my  friend." 

I’ve  seen  Harry  swell  with 
pride  like  that  once  or  twice 
Since.  When  occasional  inter- 
sections in  New  York — cho- 
sen as  far  as  I could  tell,  for  no 
particular  reason—  sprouted 
signs  with  an  arrow  pointing 
vaguely  m the  direction  of  the 
Javits  Convention  Centre, 
Hairy  was  ecstatic.  “Have  you 
seen  those*"  he  asked  me. 
"There  you  are,  deep  in  Wash- 
ington Heights,  ahtmdred 
one-way  streets  from  nowhere, 
and  you  see  an  arrow  saying 
that  if  yougodownthatstreet 
you’ll  get  to  the  Convention 
Centre.  And  that’s  the  last  sign 
you’ll  see  for  miles.  I mean,  it 
might  as  we2  say ‘Omaha’ or 
‘Roanoke’.  Hove  it” 

Calvin  7YUlin  wants  in  the 
New  Yorker  that  the  times  are 


Mirror,  mirror 

WHEN  we  look  at  France,  we 
see  a mirror  of  ourselves:  a 
middle-sized  post-industrial 
ageing  nation-state,  with  a 
handfalofbargain  basement 
nukes  in  place  of  an  empire, 
going  down  in  the  world  as 
the  Pacific  millennium 

dawns,  with  a crime  problem, 

a jobs  problem,  a pensions 
problem,  and  politicians  with 
no  clue  what  to  do  about  any 
of  them.  But  we  also  see 
something  that  bucks  us  iq> 
no  end-  the  French  are  mak- 
ing a fax  worse  bash  of  it  than 
weare. 

Christopher  Lockwardde- 
scribesa  nation's  malaise  in 
Harper's  and  Queen. 


Slogan 

couplets 


I AM  amazed  at  the  power  of 
the  thyme  in  galvsuitcriig 
Britain  into  a moral  frenzy. 
Give  the  people  the  erudite, 
inert  statistics  about  drug 
abuse  and  the  like,  and  well 
glance  away  awkwardly  and 
try  to  change  the  subject  But 
give  us  a small  rhyme — give 
us,  "Push  off  Rushers  Cos 


Drugs  Are  Daft” —and  well 
instantaneously  form  a blood- 
thirsty mob.  Did  you  know 
that  the  Benefit  Rip-OfE/Tele- 
phone  Tip-Off  rhyme  man- 
aged to  elicit  5,000  calls  in  the 
first  weekend  of  the  opera- 
tion alone? 

The  rhyming  couplet  fa  a 

relatively  new  development 
in  domestic  vlgjlanti&m.  I 
hate  to  think  what  havoc  it 
would  have  caused  had  it 
been  invented  in  the  Dark 
Age®.  Imagine  if  the  Witch- 
findar  General  bad  come  up 
with  a dever  sloganeering 
rhyme— for  example. 

“Snitch  cm  a Witch  and  well 
Bum  the  Bitch”.  Christ,  the  - - 
whole  of  Olde  Englande 
would  have  been  wiped  out  in 
one  massive  bonfire  frenzy. 

Anyway,  Ineyertrost 
those  who  stand  on  the  moral' 
highgrotmd— there’s  always 
a grubby  secret  lurking 
underneath.  I used  to  go  out 
with  a gfrl  called  Alison — a 
heavy  drinker— who  had  a • 
bizarre  routine  that  I was 
compelled  to  live  with.  On ' 
Monday,  she  was  once  nice 
and  normal.  We'd  go  to  the 

movies.  On  Tuesday,  she 

would  get  unbelievably 


drunk,  come  home,  fall 
asleep  in  the  bathroom  and 
yell  scary,  comatose,  subcon- 
scious things  about  big  black 
dogs  taking  away  her  souL 

On  Wednesday  she’d  be 

sheepish  and  pliant  and  apol- 
ogise a lot  Wednesdays  were 
ray  favourite  days.  And  then 
from  Thursday  to  Sunday 
she’d  become  a Calvinfatic 
ogre,  like  one  of  those  Scottish 
island  ministers  with  big  - 
white  beards  who  banish  un- 


Rhyme  and  reason . . . EUe 


ruly  parishioners  to  L000 
years  ofheretical  torment  “I 
see,”  she’d  say.  in  alow  boomy 
voice.  “Drinking,  are  you? 
Well,  drink  yourself  to  death!” 
“If  s just  a pina  colada,”  Td 

howL 

“You  cant  scrub  your  lungs 
deanl’’  she’d  say.  "What  about 
passive  smokers?  What  about 
the  children?" 

JonRonsonon  thepoettes 
propaganda  in  EUe. 

Blast-off 

EUTELSAT,  the  European 
satellite  organisation,  was 
understandably  pleased  when 
Its  latest  craft.  Hot  Bird  2, 
went  safely  intoorbit  at  the 
end  aflost  year  with  all  of  its 
systems  working  welL  it  was, 
however,  slightly  less  pleased 
that  the  world  heard  about  the 
succws  a week  before  it  hap- 
pened- While  Eutefaafs  staff 
were  in  Florida  for  thelaunch, 
the  company’s  PR  people  were 
left  in  Europe  with  instruc- 
tions  to  send  out  a press 
relrare  as  soon  as  the  rocket 

took  off  an/1  tba  Hfnlltl. i-  ■ 


notes  about  the  Atlas  HA 
rocket  used  for  the  launch  and 
how  the  TV  transistors  would 
soon  be  switching  on. 

Unfortunately,  the  PR  team 

Forgot  to  check  whether  the 

rohket  had  actually  lifted  off. 

And  it  hadn’t  Technical  prob- 
lems delayed  the  launch.  So 
wlwn  Eutelsat’s  staff  flew  back 
to  Europe  dejected  because  the 
faunch  didn’t  happen  they  were 
greeted  by  press  reports  saying 

how  everything  had  gone 

smoothly. 

Happily,  the  rocket  did 
launch  successfully  a week 
later.  So  Eutelsat  sent  out  the 

same  announcement  with  the 
date  changed.  The  PR  people 
happy.  Their  con- 
tract  with  Eutelsat  has  not 
been  renewed. 

Ne'w  Scientist  proving  that 
not  all  PR  companies  areas 
successful  os  virgin 's  at  life. 
Ws. 

Jadidaw  wants  jewels.  Entail 

fSSaSKBFS** 

Emily  Sheffield 
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ELECTION  BATTLEGROUND/Labour’s  denial  of  its  history  does  not  add  up 

In  place  of  fear  of  ethical  socialism 


Larry  Elliott 


ABOUR  administra- 
tions have  been  such, 
a rarity  this  century 
that  it's  always  worth 
j to  those  who 
have  actually  held  rmnictoHai 
office. 

A senior  figure  cm  the  left 
put  the  case  for  redistribution 
this  way.  "Inequality,”  be 
said,  “is  an  evil  both  in  itself 
and  because  it  Is  a cause  of 
poverty.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  poor  are 
very  poor  is  that  the  rich  are 
very  rich." 

To  spare  “New”  Labour  the 
need  for  a witch-hunt,  die 
quote  comes  not  foam  a cur- 
rent member  of  the  shadow 
cabinet,  few  of  whom  would 
dare  utter  such  a heresy,  even 
if  they  believed  it  to  be  true. 

It  comes  instead  from  that 
old  Gaitskellite  Douglas  Jay, 
considered  a right-winger 
rather  than  a dangerous  radi- 
cal firebrand  when  he  was 
Treasury  minister  under  Att- 
lee and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Harold  Wilson's 
first  administration. 

Jay  was  a leading  Labour 
intellectual  and  one  of  his 
many  books.  The  Socialist 
Case,  is  included  in  a 10-vol- 
ume  collection  of  classic  texts 
on  Democratic  Socialism, 
published  recently  by  Picker- 
ing & Chatto. 

Apart  from  Its  overall  excel- 
lence, this  series  — which 
covers  the  period  1825-1952 
nnd  embraces  William  Mor- 
ris, Christian  socialists  such 
as  Charles  Kingsley,  Sidney 
Webb,  Harold  Laski,  GDH 
Cole,  Dick  Crossman  and  Nye 
Sevan  — is  relevant  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  it  is  a way  of  explain- 
ing to  "New"  Labour  what 
"Old”  Labour  was  all  about  — 
a critique  of  capitalism 
underpinned  by  a belief  that 
real  freedom  was  inextricably 
linked  to  egalitarianism.  The 
texts,  even  those  that  look  to 
the  cost  for  inspiration,  such 
as  Old  Worlds  for  New, 
Arthur  Penty's  paean  to  medi- 
eval guilds,  share  a belief  in 
the  need  for  radical  change. 

Second,  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion, with  probably  the  last 
general  election  of  20th  cen- 
tury now  only  months  away, 
of  whether  we  can  any  longer 
talk  of  the  battle-line  being 
drawn  between  a Conserva- 
tive Party  of  the  status  quo  on 
the  one  hand  and  a party  of 
progressive  change  on  the 
other. 

-New"  Labour,  of  course,  is 
adamant  that  it  is  still  a pro- 
gressive party.  It  argues  that 


its  pledges  on  class  sizes,  NHS 
wafting  lists,  crime,  macro- 
economic stability  and  youth 
unemployment  would  bring 
tangible  benefits  to  ordinary 
people. 

Given  .the  prevailing  cli- 
mate and  the  power  of  the 
right-wing  press.  Labour  in- 
sists it  is  going  as  for  as  tt  can 
without  courting  a fifth 
successive  electoral  defeat. 

After  all,  the  modernisers 
say,  the  luxuries  of  so  years 
ago  have  become  the  necessi- 
ties of  today.  With  70  per  cent 
of  homes  in  owner  occupa- 
tion, it’s  no  longer  so  easy  to 
equate  progress  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  collective  over 
private  property.  Globalisa- 
tion has  (hanged  the  terms  of 
the  debate. 

But  the  jibes  still  hurt,  and 
Labour  loved  it  when  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Most  Rev  Richard  Holloway, 
said  last  week:  "The  funda- 
mental moral  difference  be- 


called  capitalism’s  pursuit  of 
“efficient  emptiness”. 

Across  the  whole  spectrum 
of  political  debate — with  the 
possible  exception  of  constitn- 

Hn>m1  rpfnrm  — J£  js-haid  to 

find  one  are&where  Labour  is 

catting  fho  nflwvia  InHawt, 

the  main  thrust  of  its  sales 
pitch,  judging  by  Tony  Blair's 
pinrigg  ftat  hw»c  win  not  go 
up  for  anybody,  seems  to  be 

that  it  wn  run  napttaUmn  for 

the  rich  better  **«»«'  Con- 
servatives can. 

TTpnffe,  Mr  Blair's  ggmfoai 
lecture  on  stakeholding  in 
Singapore  last  year  pledged 
low  inflation,  sustainable 
public  finances,  internation- 
ally competitive  tax  rates,  no 
repeal  of  Tory  trade  union 
i»gi«i«Hnnl  education  reform 
and  a "wiwiWniwit  to  mini- 
mum labour  standards  ... 
provided  they  don’t  lead  to 
rigidity  or  flexibility  in  the 
foe  labour  market 
Some  shadow  cabinet  mem- 


‘The  watchword  of  the  socialist  is 
co-operation,  the  watchword  of  the 
anti-socialist  is  competition1 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice 

(A  New  York  lady*  for  instance,  having  a 
nature  of  exquisite  sensibility,  orders  an 
elegant  rosewood  and  sliver  coffin, 
upholstered  In  pink  satin,  for  her  deed  dog. 

It  Is  made;  and  meanwhile  a BvechHd  Is  ~ - 
prownng  barefooted  and  hunger-stunted 
in  the  gutter  outside* 

George  Bernard  Shaw  on  the  market  economy 

*Our  first  principle  es  socialists  Is  that  all 
should  be  well-fed,  well-housed, 
well-educated* 

William  Morris 

•My  bible  tells  me  nothing  about  giving  alms 
only  to  deserving  objects’ 

Charles  Kingsley 

•Always  and  everywhere,  democracy  holds 
socialism  in  Its  womb* 

Hubert  Bland 


tween  foe  visions  of  socialism 


and  Conservatism  is  that  the 
former  has  always  sought  to 
transform  society  while  the 
latter  has  been  content  to  jus- 
tify it.” 

The  only  trouble  with  tills 
soundbite  is  that  It  makes 
more  sense  if  you  torn  it 
round.  Over  the  past  18  years, 
the  Conservatives  have  trans- 
formed society  — and  Labour 
is  content  to  justify  what  has 
happened.  None  of  the  big 
reforms  of  the  Thatcher  years 
— trade  mtfan  reform,  priva- 
tisation and  foe  huge  reduc- 
tions in  taxation  far  the  bet- 
ter-off — will  be  challenged. 
Labour  shares  the  Govern- 
ment's obsession  with  free 
markets,  free  trade  and  com- 
petition: what  Arthur  Party 


hers  are  honest  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  "New”  Labour  no 
longw  feels  yWg  to  offer  the 
sort  of  economic  security  that 
prevailed  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  and  instead  has  been 
forced  back  on  other  ways  to 
cement  society  back  together. 

At  one  level,  this  means  ap- 
peals to  community  and  ethi- 
cal socialism.  At  another  tt 
nvniiK  wirtyi  authoritarian- 
ism; curfews  and  compnlsory 
parenting  classes. 

But  something  doesn’t  add 
Up.  Ethical  socialism,  as  Eric 
Shaw  noted  In  The  . Labour 
Party  Since  1945  (Blackwell), 
was  bom  out  of  an  opposition 
to  capitalism’s  tendency  to 
gnaw  away  at  the  bonds  of 
community  and  mutual  res- 
ponsibility. "New  Labour 


thinking,  in  contrast,  sees  no 
link  between,  the  dynamics  of 
foe  economic  system  and  the 
enfeebLement  of  community 
and  social  solidarity:  the  new 
Clause  IV  waxes  enthusiastic 
about  the  enterprise  of  the 
market  and  the  rigour  of 
com  petition* 

"Bow  the  new  institutional 
order  of  the  resurgent  mar- 
ket, with  -its  widening  social 
disparities,  its  expanding 
maderdass,  its  endemic  sense 
of  insecurity,  frustration  and 
aiiwuiHoii,  wm  be  reconciled 
with  a stronger  community  is 
a question  *New  Labour*  has 
yet  to  address.” 

This  is  a perfectly  valid 
point.  We  hear  an  awfbl  lot 
about  how  Labour  Is  going  to 
he  tough  on  crime  and  tough 
an  foe  causes  of  crime  — and 
now  tough  On  hfiffgtnfi  and 

tough  on  the  causes  of  beg- 
ging — but  little  about  how 
the  money  is  to  be  found  to 
ramhat  •hnniptaamawt  or  de- 
linquency. 

Once,  there  was  no  lack  of 
clarity.  This  was  Charles 
Kingsley,  in  a memorable  ser- 
mon in  St  Pancras  nearly  150 
years  ago:  "How  dare  you,  in 
the  face  of  that  Baptismal 
sign  of  the  sprinkled  water, 
keep  God’s  children  exposed 
to  with,  biutallly,  and  tempta- 
tion, which  festers  In  your 
courts  and  alleys,  making 
cleanliness  impossible  — 
drunkenness  all  but  excus- 
able — prostitution  all  but 
natural — self-respect  and  de- 
cency unknown?” 

A century  later,  Nye  Se- 
van’s In  Place  of  Fear  made 
foe  case  for  progressive  tax- 
ation: “The  socialist  party . . . 
rushes  to  the  dafiwwp  of  state 
spending:  their  supporters 
are  the  poor  and  foe  defence- 
less who  most  need  it” 

Bui  times  change.  Labour's 
approach  today  is  akin  to  that 
of  a new  management  team 
waiting  to  take  over  an  ailing 
company.  The  <fld  bosses  have 


underperformed,  and  will  be 
replaced  by  thrusting  young 
executives  eager  to  make  the 
assets  sweat  a hit  harder. 
There  win,  of  course,  be  no 
extra  investment  unless  it 
«m  be  found  from  the  firm’s 
“own  resources". 

In  essence,  Britain  now  has 
two  parties  that  support  the 
status  quo,  two  parties  that 
show  zero  tolerance  for  the 
yob  who  vandalises  a sapling 
in  the  local  park  but  fall 
strangely  silent  when  it 
comes  to  the  multinational 
chopping  down  large  chunks 
of  the  tropical  rain  forest 

The  past  18  years  have  seen, 
the  main  tenets  of  Labour's 
progressive  tradition  — egali- 
tarianism, solidarity,  frill  em- 
ployment— come  under  real 
threat  Rather  than  try  to 
reverse  the  trend.  Labour 
now  meekly  acquiesces. 
Those  who  object  are  told  that 
any  sacrifice  is  worth  it  sim- 
ply to  get  rid  of  the  Tories. 
Frankly,  alter  the  events  of 
foe  past  week,  that  is  becom- 
ing debatable. 


Employing  your  skill  and  judgment 


CONOMIC  forecasting 
tuts  as  much  to  do  with 
rambling  as  It  does  with 
matlcal  modelling,  and 
•ear’s  general  election 
fresh  dimension  to  the 
Guardian  Economics 
unmet  It  Ion. 

ccognitlon  of  the  scale 
* challenge,  we  have 
a up  with  Macmillan 
leading  International 
hers  of  textbooks,  exp- 
and professional  books, 
•r  a new  prize  — £500 
of  book  tokens  — in  ad- 
to  the  traditional  mag- 
f champagne  and  lunch 
mr  financial  and  eco- 
s editors.  . . 

Mis.  smdents  and  other 
ur  pundits  are  Invited 
duce  more  accurate  al- 
es of  the  economy  s 
a year  from  now  — * 
ill,  a team  of  dustmen 
leaf  the  Treasury’s  own 
of  experts  at  this  game, 
win  the  book  tokens 
i must  be  spent  on 
fro m the  Macmillan 
«eademl&  professional 

a«  range)  fix’  yourself 
«-«SolandfoeOPP^ 
to  come  to  the  Guard- 
have  lunch  and  receive 


& 


the  champagne,  make  predic- 
tions for  the  following  eco- 
nomic Indicators  for  1997. 

• GDP  1997  V 1996 

• Unemployment  December 
1997  (seasonally  adjusted 
claimant  count) 

• DEL  current  account  1997 

• House  prices,  Halifax  De- 
cember 1997  v December  1996 

• Sterling’s  exchange  rate 
against  the  German  marie  on 
December  31  this  year 

• Bank  base  lending  rate  on 
December  31  this  year 

• Inflation  excluding  mort- 
gage repayments  Q4 1997 

Bach  category  is  worth  50 
points,  with  a marimum  300, 
and  the  prize  win  be  awarded 
to  the  most  accurate  forecast. 

par  example,  for  yearon- 
year  GDP  growth,  and  the 


year-on  year  increase  in 
underlying  inflation  are  worth 
60  points,  and  10  points  win  be 
deducted  for  each  0.1  percent- 
age point  off  the  outcome. 

So  if  inflation  comes  in  at 
2JS  per  cent,  as  the  Treasury 
expects,  a prediction  of  23 
would  win  30  points.  Fears 


Indicators 


TODAY  — UKi  Producer  prices 
to«c). 

JPi  Current  account  (Now).  . 
TOMORROW  — OKi  Britan  nM 

consortium  survey  fDocJ. 

IMc  Consumer  prices  (DoO- 
WDNODAV  — Oft  Monetary 
meeting. 

UKi  Unemployment  {Dec). 

UK>  Underlying  ama&a  earnings. 
DKz  UnH  labour  costs  (Wow). 


that  consumer  spending  will 
soar  on  the  back  of  tax  cuts 
introduced  in  the  Budget  and 
windfall  payments  from 
building  society  conversions 
have  provoked  speculation 
that  interest  rates  must  rise 
to  keep  tiie  lid  on  inflation. 

Together  with  Britain’s  eco- 
nomic growth  — faster  than 
any  other  G7  country  — mar- 
ket expectations  that  base 
rates  must  rise  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  6 per  cent  have 
driven  sterling  up  to  levels 
which  would  have  seemed  as- 
tonishing a year  ago. 


Consumer  confidence  Is 
high,  as  a return  of  home- 
buyers  to  the  housing  market 
bug  shown.  But  manufactur- 
ing is  still  weak  and  could  be 


THURSDAY  — JRi  Machinery 
ardors  (Now). 
nkGOP(Rnil}(Q3). 

UKi  Ratal!  pricaa  (Dec], 

QBfePPl  Inflation  (Dec}. 

FRIDAY  — JPi  Household  spand- 
Ing  (Nov). 

UKi  PSBfi  fO«c). 

Oh  trfttnuttona]  trad*  (Nav). 

Uk  Industrial  production  (Dec]. 
SppfocHSflGenrtwi  fti  imith 


damaged  further  by  the 
strength  of  sterling  with  evi- 
dence already  that  exporters’ 
order  books  were  hit  at  the 
end  of  1996.  This  could  affect 
total  GDP,  especially  if  do- 
mestic demand  fails  to  oflfeet 
the  effect  of  the  exchange 


rate.  Strong  consumer  spend- 
ing at  home  combined  with 
less  competitive  exports  could 
spell  trouble  for  the  balance 
of  payments. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is 
Monday.  February  3.  Usual 
Guardian  competition  rules 
apply. 

Entries  on  a postcard  to 
Guardian  Economics  Compe- 
tition, Economics  Desk,  113 
Farrlngdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 


Truth  stranger  than  fiction  as  the  real  monetary 
plot  thickens  after  Hailey’s  doomsday  scenario 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


ARTHUR  Hailey's  next, 
he  says,  will  be  his  last. 
Definitely.  No  more 
Wheelses,  no  more  Airports 
75, 77  or  80.  That’s  It 
A shame  if  true;  fans  win 
always  live  in  hope  that 
their  favourite  ex-airman 
wiU  bp  persuaded  back  to 
Ms  word  processor.  These 
millennial  times  could  use 
a writer  whose  best  books 
are  set  on  the  edge  of  im- 
pending catastrophe. 

The  Moneychangers 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  2.12  France  8.75  Italy  2^59 


Austria  1&27 
Belgium  53.55 
Canada  1238 
Cyprus  0.777 
Denmark  9942 
Finland  7387 


Germany  230 
Greece  409.00 

Kong  Kong  1180 
India  60.77 
Ireland  039 
Israel  £49 


Matta  0.538 
Netherlands  232 
New  Zealand  2335 

Norway  10366 
Portugal  260.75 
Saudi  Arabia  632 


Singapore  2.329 
Soufit  Africa  739 
Spain  218.45 

Sweden  11.56 
9witzei1and2252 
Turkey  180.950 
IS  1.658 

NttatoBnanfttoy. 


(1975)  was  set  in  a large 
American  bank  against  a 
background  of  rampant 
global  Inflation  and  the  im- 
minent collapse  of  the  mon- 
etary system. 

One  section  Is  particu- 
larly interesting.  In  view  of 
subsequent  events.  A gag- 
gle of  VIPs,  including  the 
US  vice-president,  meet  fn 
the  Bahamas  for  a day  or 
tWO  Of  golf  Bilmd  with 
pro  to- That  che  rite  doom- 
saying about  “indiscipline” 
In  world  finance.  Keynes- 
ian politicians  are  derided 
for  having  bought  off  vot- 
ers with  worthless  money; 
taxes  and  inflation  are  seen 
as  twin  legacies  of  post-war 
financial  permissiveness 

Within  eight  years  or  so, 
confirms  the  vice-presi- 
dent. the  world  monetary 
order  will  ha  ve  collapsed. 

There  is  a “bright"  side, 
however.  Into  the  void  will 
step  the  military-industrial 
complex.  Not  old-fashioned 
industry  — communica- 
tions companies  seem  to 
rank  high.  Not  old-fash- 
ioned military  either  — 
police  rather  than  army  is 
emphasised.  “Discipline” 


will  be  imposed:  by  t 
ers,  telecoms  moguls 
security  personnel. 

But,  22  years- wort] 
worldwide  monetary  < 
pline,  record  nnemi 
nent  and  multinati 
strong-arm  tactics  lati 
may  be  worth  as] 
whether  the  Bahamas 
outing,  or  something 
it,  actually  took  place. 

Barmy?  Not  really, 
fictional  vice-presld 
Sionebridge,  bore 
remarkable  resemblan 
his  real-life  counter] 
ftm-loving  Nelson  Soci 
ler.  By  the  late  1970s, 
Federal  Reserve  Board 
converted  entirely  to 
sort  of  “discipline'1 
ponsed  by  the  goli 
Would-be  prime  miwii 

now  pay  court  to  comn 

cations  tycoons.  The  d 
penalty  has  returned  ti 
US  and  police  rontt 
tout  hi-tech  weaponry. 

AH  nonsense?  Pass 

if  the  real  VIPs  dii 
scend  on  Bahama  an  t 
years  ago,  they  may 
have  invited  one  of  Its  ] 
known  residents  to 
them  for  gol£ 
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Racing 


Rugby  League 


Stable  jockey  watches  as  Norman  Williamson  lands  valuable  Irish  race  on  Master  Tribe.  Graham  Rock  reports 

Marston  denies  split  with  Pitman 


WARREN  Marston’s 
agent,  Chris 
Broad,  yesterday 
denied  rumours  of 
a split  between  the  Jockey  and 
Jenny  Pitman’s  stable.  Mar- 
ston bad  ridden  Master  Tribe 
prior  to  the  progressive  horse 
winning  the  Ladbroke  Hurdle 
at  Leopardstown  on-  Saturday, 
when  Norman  Williamson 
took  over  the  reins, 
Williamson  had  also  been 
booked  to  replace  Marston  on 
Nahthen  Lad  in  the  King 
George  VI  Chase,  but  the  Gold 
Cup  outsider  was  withdrawn 
because  the  ground  was  too 
firm. 

“I  definitely  deny  any  split 
between  Warren  and  the  Pit- 
man stable,"  said  Broad.  "He 
and  myself  are  100  per  cent 
behind  Mrs  Pitman  and  her 
owners,  and  we  hope  we  have 
the  backing  of  them  now  that 
the  weather  Is  breaking  and 
the  stable's  horses  should  be 

running." 

Jenny  Pitman's  son  Mark, 
who  represented  his  mother 
at  Leopardstown,  said:  “1  feel 
very  sorry  for  Warren  Mar- 
ston. who  has  done  all  the 
work  on  this  horse,  but  the 
owners  said  they  wanted 
someone  with  experience  of 
the  course,  and  it  has  paid 
aft" 

However,  that  does  not  ex- 
plain Williamson’s  substitu- 
tion for  Marston  at  Kempton, 
and  a formal  statement  would 
clear  the  air. 

Master  Tribe,  the  first  Brit- 
ish winner  of  the  Ladbroke 
since  the  inaugural  running 
ten  years  ago,  will  now  be 
entered  for  the  Smurfit  Cham- 
pion Hurdle,  and  he  was 
given  a quote  of  50-1  by  Lad- 
brokes fbr  the  big  race  at 
Cheltenham. 

Collier  Bay,  at  7-2,  the  new 
favourite  for  the  Champion 
following  Alderbrook’s  retire- 
ment Is  expected  to  run  at  the 
weekend. 

Jim  Old  reports  that  his 
stable  star  Is  as  well  as  he  has 
ever  been,  but  the  trainer  is 
hoping  for  a few  frost-free 
mornings  so  that  he  can  give 
his  horse  a serious  gallop  be- 
fore deciding  whether  to  send 
Collier  Bay  fbr  the  Haydock 
Park  Champion  Hurdle  Trial 
on  Saturday,  or  the  Irish 
Champion  Hurdle  at  Leopard- 
stown  the  following 
afternoon. 

"I  think  the  owner  and 
trainer  would  rather  go  to  Ire- 
land, but  the  horse  would  pre- 
fer Haydock,"  said  Old. 

Tie's  in  super  nick  at  the 
moment,  exactly  at  the  stage 
he  was  last  year  before  his 


Victory  leap . . . Norman  Williamson  and  Master  Tribe  clear  the  final  hurdle  in  Saturday's  win  at  Leopardstown 


win  at  Sandown,  and  1 am 
hoping  to  run  him.  If  we  don’t 
then  there’s  really  only  the 
Otley  Hurdle  at  Sandown,  and 
at  this  time  of  year  you  can’t 
rely  on  just  one  race.” 

Last  year  Collier  Bay’s  suc- 
cess at  Leopardstown  was 
gained  despite  a debilitating 
jouney.  and  Old  is  anticipat- 
ing to  send  his  horse  to  Hay- 
dock,  providing  the  going1'  is^ 
suitable.  ' ""  “ 

Philip  Arkwright  clerk  of 
the  course,  reported  that  all 
the  frost  had  come  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  Lancashire 


track,  and  that  the  going  was 
good  to  firm. 

T would  like  some  cut," 
Old  added.  '1  wouldn't  want 
to  risk  him  if  the  ground  were 
too  test"  Rain  is  forecast  in 
the  north  over  the  next  few 
days. 

The  best-backed  horse  for 
the  Champion  Hurdle  over 
the  past  48  hours  has  been 
Samnartino.  who  made  a suc- 
cessful debut  over  hurdles  at 
Kempton  on  Boxing  Day. 

He  was  backed  from  20-1  to 
10-1  with  Coral  on  Friday  and 
yesterday  toil's  cut  David 


Nicholson’s  novice  from  20-1 
to  12-1. 

Fenny  A Day,  who  was  con- 
ceding Master  Tribe  201b  at 
Leopardstown.  finished  a 
creditable  third,  six  lengths 
behind  the  winner.  He  is  now 
82-1  fbr  the  rhampinnsliip, 
and  a best-priced  8-1  favour1 
lte  with  Hill’s  for  the  Tote. 
Gold  Trophy  at  Newbury  next 
month.  ' ' ' T 

“He  ran  a blinder  consider-1' 
mg  he  was  murdered  with, 
weight,”  said  Mary  Reveley, 
the  gelding's  trainer.  “He 
jumped  really  well  and  the 


test  pace  suited  him  — the 
tester,  they  go  the  better  be 
jumps. 

“He  flew  the  last  and  kept 
on  really  wen  in  file  closing 
stages-  All  being  well  the  plan 
Is  to  go  to  Newbury  and  If 
they  are  going  to  enter  Master 
Tribe  for  the  Champion  we 
might  as  well  have  a go,  be- 
cause at  level  weights  on  Sat- 
urday things  would  have  been 
a lot  different” 

Large  Action  is  top  weight 
for  the  Tote  race,  but  he  is 
more  likely  to  take  his  chance, 
at  Cheltenham  the  previous 
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weekend.  Yesterday,  Oliver 
Sherwood  confirmed  that  he 
is  considering  running  the 
second  favourite  for  the 
Champion  Hurdle  in  two 
races  at  the  Festival 
“There  is  a possibility  he 
could  run  in  both  the  Cham- 
pion and  the  Stayers'  Hurdle. 
Last  year  Mysflv  finished  12 
and  a half  lengths  sixth  to 
Collier  Bay  in  the  Champion 
before  reappearing  two  days 
later,  only  to  be  beaten  three- 
quarters  of  a length  by  Cy- 
borgo  in  the  Stayers’  race, 
said  Sherwood, 


China  Castle 
can  double  up 


Ken  Oliver 


PAT  HASLAM,  with 
eight  winners  from  22 
runners  on  the  all- 
weather  tracks  this  year,  can 
add  to  that  impressive  total 
with  China  Castle  at  South- 
well  this  afternoon. 

The  Middleham  trainer 
knows  the  all-weather  form 
backwards  and  brings  China 
Castle  out  for  a quick  course 
and  distance  double  in  the 
Mull  Handicap. 

Alter  the  four-year-old  had 
won  scored  this  trip  here  last 
week  Haslam  said:  “He  has 
won  at  ah  three  all-weather 
courses  but  Southwell  seems 
to  be  his  favourite. 

China  Castle  (2J25)  had 
plenty  in  hand  when  beating 
Head  Girl  by  five  lengths  and 
a 51b  penalty  may  not  prevent 
him  following  up. 

Les  Byre  Is  another  trainer 
whose  horses  are  bang  in 
form  and  he  could  take  the 
final  two  events  with  Dia- 
mond Eyre  and  Broughton's 
Pride. 

Broughton’s  Pride  (3.55) 
looks  the  banker  bet  of  the 
meeting  in  the  Fair  Isle 
Handicap.  The  mare  was  run- 
ning on  a rating  Ulb  below 
her  turf  handicap  when  romp- 
ing home  by  three  lengths 
from  In  Good  Faith  in  an  ap- 
prentice race  here  a week 
ago. 

She  is  stm  on  the  same 
mark  today  and  Eyre  is  get- 
ting in  quick  before  she  is 
reassessed  by  the 
handicapper. 

Mark  Johnston's  Aspecto 
Lad  also  won  here  last  week 
and  vrtn  be  well  backed  to  fol- 
low up  in  the  Shetland  Selling 
Stakes,  but  I prefer  Diamond 
Eyre  (3.25). 


Haslam . . . inform 

She  was  the  subject  of  a 
stewards’  inquiry  when  ten- 
derly handled  and  down  the 
field  here  in  November  but 
showed  improved  form  in  her 
most  recent  run. 

Running  on  from  towards 
the  rear  of  the  field,  she  was 
beaten  Just  one  length  by 
Royal  Roulette  over  this 
course  and  distance  an d is 
tended  to  go  one  better  now. 

Dahiyah  (1.55)  can  follow 
up  his  recent  win  here  in  the 
Isle  Of  Skye  Claiming  Stakes. 

Last  year  he  won  at  Ling- 
field  and  Goodwood  but  than 
his  form  seemed  to  tail  off. 

_ He  was  running  for  the  first 
time  for  Bryan  Smart  when 
scoring  by  four  lengths  from 
Awesome  Venture  12  days 
ago  and  is  preferred  to  Jiber- 
een  who  appears  the  main 
threat 

Theme  Arena  (i.25),  run- 
ning for  the  first  time  out  of 
Martin  Pipe’s  stable,  looks  an 
interesting  runner  in  the 
Barra  Apprentice  Maiden 
Handicap. 


Thaw  too  late  to  save  Fontwell 


IMPROVED  temperatures 
failed  to  arrive  in  time  to 
save  Fontwell' s meeting 
today  which  became  the 
61st  casualty  of  the  jump- 
ing season. 

Geoff  Stickels,  clerk  of 
the  course,  said:  “There  is 
still  frost- deep  in  parts  of 
the  ground. 

“The  top  couple  of  indies 
of  frost  have  disappeared 
hut  it  is  desperately  slip- 
pery and  we  feel  it  is  too 
dangerous.” 

However,  a foil  racing 


programme  Looks  set  to 
take  place  tomorrow,  in- 
cluding Leicester  which 
stages  the  first  of  a batch  of 
replacement  fixtures. 

Nick  Lees,  clerk  of  the 
course,  said  yesterday:  “We 
could  race  on  the  hurdles 
course  now  and  although 
there  is  still  some  frost  on 
the  chase  course,  things  are 
improving  all  the  time.” 

A similar  encouraging 
bulletin  was  issned  for 
tomorrow’s  Carlisle  meet- 
ing which  isJEree  of  frost.  . 


Southwell  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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Goulding’s 
boot  proves 
a great  boon 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


ST  HELENS'  Austra- 
lian coach  Shaun 
McRae  says  that  If 
he  has  learned  one 
thing  since  he  took  charge 
at  Knowsley  Road  it  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 

easy  game  against  Wigan. 

That  remained  true  again 
yesterday  even  though  St 
Helens,  trailing  32-22  from 
the  first  leg,  won  comfort- 
ably enough  In.  the  end 
against  an  inexperienced 
Wigan  side.' 

The  visitors  began  the 
ma/ph  without  nine  inter- 
nationals, and  were  farther 
weakened  when  Simon  Bar- 
row  was  carried  off  in  the 
first  half  with  medial  knee 
damage  and  the  winger 
Danny  Ellison  departed 
with  a hamstring  strain. 

Yet  they  gave  ■Saints  a 
real  test  for  the  best  part  of 
an  hour,  and  a try  from 
Paul  Johnson  early  in  the 
second  half  brought  them 
to  within  four  points  of 
their  opponents. 

They  tired  badly  after 
that  and  in  the  last  32  min- 
utes Saints  ran  away  with 
the  contest  with  tries  from 
Bobbie  Goolding,  Perelini, 
Matautia,  Hunte  and 
Hammond. 

Goulding,  the  Saints 
scrum-half  and  captain, 
had  been  the  subject  of 
transfer  speculation  before 
the  game  but  the  club’s 
chief  executive  David 
Howes  rejected  the 
rumours.  “We  are  getting 
fed  up  of  the  stories  link- 
ing Bobbie  with  other 
chibs,  ah  the  rumours  are. 
unsubstantiated,  and 
Goulding  is  definitely  part 
of  our  plans  for  the  future. 
He  has  the  rest  Of  a three- 
year  contract  to  fnlfU  ” 
Goulding  confirmed  his 


value  to  St  Helens  wifo  an 
excellent  performance  in 

which  three  of  his  paats 
resulted  in  tries.  He  scored 
a try  himself  and  landed  six 
kicks  out  of  eight. 

He  helped  set  Saints  on 
the  way  after  four  minutes 

When  Perelini  scored. 
McVey  scooped  up  the  loose 
fy»n  from  Goulding  s ?rub- 
ber  and  Perelini  went 
over  firom  acting  half- 

There  were  far  too  many 
mistakes  in  the  first  half 
for  the  liking  of 
coach  Graeme  West  but. 
helped  by  a heavy  penalty 
count  in  their  favour,  they 
were  only  10  points  in 
rears  at  the  interval.  Eiu- 
son  scoring  a fine  try  in  the 
24th  minute  after  a classy 
move.  . 

Sullivan  and  Hammond 
replied  with  tries  for 
Saints,  but  the  Wigan  sub- 
stitute Paul  Johnson 
reminded  Saints  that  they 
were  still  in  contest  with  a 
try  from  Radlinski’s  pass 
early  In  the  second  half. 

But  Wigan's  lack  of  expe- 
rience eventually  told  as 
the  gaps  appeared  and 
Saints  put  together  a suc- 
cession of  dangerous 
attacks- 

This  double  header  has 
been  a worthwhile  exercise 
for  both  dubs.  The  Central 
park  attendance  of  16,000 
was  followed  yesterday  by 
a crowd  of  more  than 
10,000  here.  The  players 
and  the  clubs  have  profited 
and  spectators  have  been 
treated  to  two  entertaining 
and  fiercely  contested 
games. 

St  Halann  PrMCatl;  Arnold.  Hunis. 
NowIovb,  Sullivan:  Martyn.  Goulding: 
Paratlnl.  Cunning nam.  O'Neill.  McVoy, 
Plckavanee.  Hammond  Sufeatiluiee* 
Money.  Noithey.  Matautia.  Andorran. 
Wlemm  Murray:  Ellison.  RadilnsKi.  A 
Johnson.  Cardies;  Lang,  Murdock, 
Sherratt.  Hall.  Cowto.  Holgato,  Borrow. 
Tallee.  MirtWnt— » P Johnson.  Baynns. 
Wright  Knowles. 

D Campbell  (Wldnes) 


Wigan  to  stay 
at  Central  Park 

Wi 
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GAN  have  have  sac- 
rificed their  indepen- 
dence by  accepting  a 
£15  million  lifeline  from  Dave 
Whelan,  the  owner  of  the 
town's  soccer  club  Wigan 
Athletic,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Three  of  Wigan’s  four  direc- 
tors — the  chairman  Jack 
Robinson,  Tom  Rathbone  and 
Arthur  Thomas  — were  in 
favour  of  moving  in  with  Bol- 
ton Wanderers  soccer  club 
when  their  new  stadium  at 
Horwich  is  completed.  That 
would  have  meant  selling 
Central  Park  for  £8,750,000  to 
Tesco. 

But  the  board  has  accepted 
the  wishes  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  shareholders,  who  sup- 
ported the  plan  of  the  wealthy 
Whelan,  a former  president 
and  sponsor  of  the  club.  He 
will  buy  Central  Park  for 
£4,000,000  and  spend  a further 
£11,000,000  developing  the  sta- 
dium into  a 20,000  all-seat 
home  for  Wigan  and  Wigan 
Athletic. 

The  deal,  of  which  details 
have  still  to  be  completed, 
will  wipe  out  Wigan's  debts 
estimated  at  more  than 
£3,000,000.  It  will  leave  them 
with  a working  capital  of 
£700,000  and  a 100-year  lease. 

Whelan  win  take  an  agreed 
percentage  of  gate  takings, 
television  appearance  money 
and  ground  advertising  reve- 
nue. But  although  he  will  nerw 


lee  Hockey 


be  the  new  force  at  Central 
Park,  he  insists  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  dub. 

Robinson  said:  “Now  we 
have  a solid  feeling  of  secu- 
rity to  go  forward.  It  is  a fact 
of  life  for  every  rugby  club 
that  you  can  no  longer  oper- 
ate as  a lone  ranger.  You  have 
to  work  with  other  people  or 
you  go  under. 

"The  agreement  we  will 
hopefully  reach  will  make 
this  dub  very  profitable.  But 
the  game  is  going  very  much 
into  the  unknown.  Rugby 
union  dubs  are  paying  enor- 
mous contracts  to  players  and 
we  are  entering  a 10-year 
period  when  things  will  be 
very  tough. 

“But  with  our  debts  out  or 
the  way,  fewer  overheads  and 
the  low  cost  of  operation,  I 
think  we  will  compete  with 
the  union  dubs  and  give  them 
a run  for  their  money. 

"We  simply  could  not 
remain  as  we  were.  That 
would  have  led  to  .us  unload- 
ing star  players  and  then  you 
are  on  a downward  spiraL 
But  we  are  now  going  to  come 
out  fighting  and  remain  a 
force  in  rugby  league." 

Whelan  said  that  the  deal 
could  be  settled  in  three  to 
four  weeks. 

"It  is  a great  decision,"  he 
said,  "and  I hope  the  Wigan 
directors  now  have  the  bottle 
to  carry  it  out." 
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Kovacs  earns  the  Steelers 
a dramatic  overtime  bonus 
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• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — SOUTHWELL-  L25  Miss 
Prism,  Toulston  Lady;  3J25  Hob  Down. 


THE  Superleague’s  fop  two 
both  left  it  late  to  secure 
away  victories  on  Saturday. 
Second^ilaced  Sheffield  Steel- 
ers had  to  wait  until  seven 
minutes  into  overt-imp  to  see 
off  the  Basingstoke  Bison, 
while  a hat-trick  in  the  last 
five  minutes  by  Vezio  Sacra- 
tini  secured  the  points  for 
leaders  Cardiff  Devils  against 
the  Ayr  Scottish  Eagles. 

In  a dramatic  fininh  at  Bas- 
ingstoke, Frank  Kovacs 
snatched  a 4-3  win  for  Steel- 
ers after  the  home  side  had 
been  denied  victory  by  the 
hooter  in  circumstances 
which  would  have  embar- 
rsssed  Sheffield’s  manager 
Alex  Damp  ier. 

When  Steelers’  captain  Rob 
Wflson  equalised  18  seconds 
a«er  Kevin  Conway’s  hat- 
“Tck  goal  had  put  Basing- 
stoke 3-2  up  at  54.18,  Dampier 
replaced  his  oetmlrtder  with 
an  extra  skater  for  a tece-off 
near  , the  Bison  goal  four 
seconds  from  the  end  of  regu- 
lation time.  But  the  bold 
move  in  search  of  a winner 


almost  backfired  when  Con- 
"ay.  winning  the  puck  from 
foe  fece-off,  fired  it  the  length 

u ,and«i  in 
the  Sheffield  net  — a fraction 
of  a second  after  the  hooter 
had  sounded  tn  indimtp  gg 
minutes  was  up. 

» Lafreniere 
S?£,Rori.SUudra  s<»red  for 
Steelera  m answer  to  Con- 

for  the  Bison. 

Cardiff,  whose  7-i  victory 
five-point 
0 ^ toasting  to 
NtowJ  f*er  go^ls  from  Kip 

S&'jsrajsrjta 

fffissr-"-® 

But  the  Eagles  replaced 
5fe‘Iatai!51|,8  eoalie  Colum 
enth  Sven  Rampf  fo? 

SSSJSftt** 

„.Goal£  87  seconds  apart  bv 
Vince  Boe  and  BrendaS  FlyS 

anrft? /^“tod  the  deficit 
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Letting  go. . . Cbanderpaol  (left)  shies  at  Michael  Sevan’s  stamps  at  PtM-thj  DanfeM  71a  rarTngw  catriies  Wayne  IVIcCnllongh.  with,  a r-tgHt  hoctlcin.  Boston,  MattAlexander  tests  Welsh,  defenders  in.  Cardiff  andPernilfo  Wiberg  slaloms  to  victory  in  Austria 
Weekend  results  I wn  *-»*■*- ' ■ _ I _ I _ - — - — 1_  ' _ I _ •_  ~ ^ . I scared  as  many  goals  aa  l J OMWMBIHAIJ. 


Soccer 

FA  GAftUNG  PREMIERSHIP 
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YotkaM 
MllnearicS!  Clark  21 

AC39AS 

Mm  » Beanleh.  Raison  (Sdntaca  33V 
wrifiht.  Ehloou.  Staunton.  Southgate. 
Tueritaod.  THar.  Maaaavlc.  York*  uoacNrn 
B5T.  Johnson.  Subs  (not  mm.  Hortate. 

1-arroltT.  Oafcaa 

MmiMla  IWW  HUtop.  WteonSarettonl, 
Hairy.  Poacocfc.  Albert.  Elliott.  GiUaeeto. 
BoonMay-  Shearer.  CWk.  Subs  Inal  uaadV 
■MMvFwdHlACfMriaM.  ICBua.  SrMcrt. 
M«fMG  Polt  (BaruianrpMMOV 
64a  iiIJjibii  — p>*  C«Mby. 

Satan  17, 3*  AH  2*  AG 

aaRacMrS&DontaT* 

■tartaran  Hmn  Flower*.  Kama.  Sherwood 
(Fenton  MV  Hendry.  La  Saint.  Galtacher  (Danis 
73L  Sutton.  DoMmn.  WUeru.  Bara.  FUtaaH. 
Subs  (nal  ueM):  Marfcar.  Wsrhurst,  Given. 
Cbiimbv  CRy  Ooranric,  Show.  wUHsms. 
D*Mb.  Rcnameon.  Dublin.  UcAUnor, 
(Jsnuq.  Tabor.  Bowum  ireefcerby.  Subs  (not 
iMO|.  Boland.  vntka.Bfcinon.  Rian 
Wtato—PAOurlJn  (Portland.  Dorsal! 

Loans 12)3  LalB—r (0)0 

KnvyarOO  Air  2S  AOS 

RURI4S.69 

Las  as  Ualtett  Marryn.  Rally,  Dor  loo. 
WSthsrall.  Wollaos,  Rush,  Doans.  Dowyar. 
Basaiaf.  Jackson,  Moianaw.  Subs  (not  naadf: 
Sharpo.  Gray,  Harts,  Font,  Baanay. 
l sbur  C»ry  KaBar,  Grayson.  Izzal  (Robins 
«L  Taylor,  Ctaridga.  Parfcsr,  Hoakoy,  HU 
(Campbell  ST).  Prior.  UarshaM,  Lewis 
(Lawrence 67).  Subs  (not used):  Watts,  Pool*. 
Mass  m Road  (Birm  manure) 

Lhrerpool — (OIO  West  Ham [0)0 

AS  40.102 

Liverpool  Jams*,  Mcamt.  RudBbck  (CangMr 
46L  Msnsu.  Babb  (CoUynara  SSL  Bktmsbve. 
McHanamsn.  Thamao,  Bairra  (Konrady  ts). 
Berger.  Fbartar  Subs  (not  used):  Werner.  Janas. 
West  Haas  Mlkloaba.  Bresakar,  Dicks. 
WlHsmsan  (Potts  «6V  Stthop.  nspar.  Poritoo 
INmoii  STL  Malta.  Jonas  ftaaridsa  SSL 
Hushes.  BSc  Bubs  tad  weft  See  lay,  LamparO. 
Mm  4 T Winter  (Stockton  OnTaaa). 

Mlrttaaabro-  tOlO  fsuthmptu (Dll 

AC  29.508  Msgflwn  59  (pen) 

HlitiSaebrongh  Waim.  Con  Whyte.  Vlcfcara. 
Emerson  IS  tamp  7b).  Mualoa,  Jualnho. 
RanuwiiL  nenung.  Blackmon.  H^ratt  (Back 
76L  Suds  iiw  used)-  LMdfa,  Robarta.  Ffortoa 
1 satt—piss  taytor.Hlaon.  Mataoo.  Bartodc 
(La  TtesHr  71V.  Masttm,  OUday.  HugMa. 
FtoWmon,  van  Gotael  Oaionsiad.  Banaasuea 
KM  loam- Cbartkn.  DsaaanL  Sbdar.  Oydao. 
RsfereeQ  R Ashby  (Worosator) 

HottaRor—  |1)*  CWsaa- f0)O 

Paarca40  AtrnLOSB 

BatbWHbama  S3 

ifnnisiktn  Far  sat  Croasiay.  Lyttta.  Paarca. 
Cooper.  Cti stile.  Bart-Wllllaras.  PblUlps. 
Saandore  (Allen  Mj.  wpan.  Hsatmid.  CIouqil 
Subs  |iu»  uaad).  Roy.  Wk1gW.Je»kan.W»B*i. 
rtMHsa  Greats.  Parasco.  LabCOtM.  Myars 
ivmiii  S4)  Hoghaa.  Dubariy.  Buriay  (Wlsa  an. 
□<  Uanao.  Suidaa.  NoMoa  Zola.  Bubs  (nasi 
usody  Hmsicock.  Jobnjan.  Ckunsra. 
MweekW  Burge  (TonypanOyL 

Shad  Wad—  (113  ttasrtow. (0)1 

PunbndgoZZ 
Hast  GO 

■ban  Watt  Pressman.  Atherton.  Nolao. 
Pomnrujoo.  Wabar.  WbMbngnam.  Booth  |HM 
451-  Hyiia.  NK0L  Stounovlc.  Kwsiphroys.  Saba 
inolmadl  BOnher.Ctorfce.Comm.ThttML 


Ferguson  «a 
Alt  24.175 
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CV  Subs  (not  uasio-Lknpw.SanBni 
Marne  A B Wttla  icnaamr  LoSttaal). 

taaadaibid  — (0)1  AraanaC (0)0 

AdsmsUM)  . Att  >1.154  • 

lattariuri  Parnt.  Han.  MeMUe.-Ord. 


My.  WWlataa,  Bmniaatt,  Oray. 


Mum?  ‘ BnouMi  fftosMnsMhiBa  inm. 
«iaaoa.Ei*sann.AiUBn.llacuaiBliottam. 


'(Huma  H). 
m.  Marson. 


T 

Allan  44 
33JB36 

Ta 


Man  UM [II* 


Vieira.  BoalO.  Adams  Plan.  >•<««. 
a«0komp.  Kaown,  Par  lour.  Hartssa  Subs  prM 
modi.  Limgtran.  Morrow.  Shaw.  Lakfc 
— M A toWy(Laaas) 

.nil  Mat. 

SoWJasra 
BackfeamTg 

..ii..w  . Wattwr.  Edtoburgh.  HowaHa. 
CatosMooa.  CampoaH.  Carr  (Fta  8SL  Skaon. 
AUan  VO0S  JAKttim  tn.  Wdaon.  Ivaraan.  BUBa 
mm  usaor.  BsaidssiLliaiiiaiaaiLi 


ill*  GcamaKbal.  Hmriito.  Cantons. 
Bksmm.  Giggs,  Kaans.  Bchcba  (Pobcrsky  70V 
Jubnisn  (Caspar  7®.  My.  SshMhsr  (Cols  »V 
Ptttam  SttbsmoiaM®  VWiOar(toaw.McCfBlr 
nstosaaUBodanftam  (Cornwall) 

tanHerlnn.  (HIT  Paibytta (0(1 

GaytoCD  tattansM 

Mr  ii.4*7 

Wtahli  Pin  SulUvan.  Cutaanghsm.  KMMa. 
Jmres  BlactwaU.  Larnmarttsan  (McAUslsrjB). 
Eatto.  Ekpau  (Curfca  87).  Oayls.  Parry.  Arttoy 
Subs  mm  oaxtr  Oondmmn.  Itortord.  Mmpny. 


ip.  PinusN  Ml.  SUrrittga.  Asanome.  Ward 
IWUlwm  H».  Laorean.  CarUay.  Flynn  |DaH»y 
Til.  McGrath.  Subs  loci  used)-  V*n  Oar  Lean. 
Tajtoi 
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MTttdtortirough 
NAT10HW1DE  LEAGUE 
First  DMslon 

BradTerd tU2  <«ojttw— — WO 

O Bnen  14  A Jt  132» 

SnubbJ 

ttradtard  CM  Stnwairwr.SM.  Jacobs.  PlrtM. 

WtJun  O Bnan.  Wamthi.  Pusbuy.  SMIL 
Gbilnar  (kNoMnya  SO).  HaswBan.  Subs  (hoi 
irvdT  Wrl||M.Murr»*  _ - — 

Ottard  wwsoosn.  ftokrtM* 

EHs«.GiB«iis9.MooaytMsaanir*iVOray(Pikas 

WlD  Ford  LMurpta on  Jsmairn.  Draucnwnjl. 
■acmes  S Coddargton  (ShBWHdl 


10)1  Part  Vale mi 

M-d^aSS  TmUtadS* 

•rlaiby  Tewa  Pas  rosy.  McDarmolL 
Qalilmora.  FtoMing.  Laver.  Wlddrlngton 
(BcuftaU  «4).  Omar.  Laamr,  Woods,  Mandonca. 
Blacfc  (Wrack  Sub  tpat  aascUrdoOttM. 

Part  Vata  Mbasatobtta.  Aapln  PM  *q. 
Tsnkart,  Jsnsatm,  OrAM.  Blovar . McCarthy. 
Ponar,  Bagla  (Foyle  ST),  Kaylor.  Buppy.  Sub 
ktotuasdliMMi. 

malt  Pearson  (Petarma, Durham). 

P SbaHIHd P 


— - Margemon,  McUoiurkh,  krgram, 

Lomas,  Symons,  BrtniitwaO,  Sumnarbaa, 
Croanay  (WlUttay  Rtf.  Hasnay.  KlnMattxa 
KsuslaMKlI  7BJ,  Rosier.  Sub  (not  osedV  cnolm. 
C Mass  Day^Edwortty.  Oorttoo.  Robarm. 
Itntta  Hopkto  (UoKaMlo  71).  Cyraa  (Aadarsen 
70V  Mdab.  Shtopsrtoy-  Dyar.  Vuart.  Sub  (not 
UaadV  MuHba. 

MamC  Wlbaa  (QhwoastorV 

Port— db  — mo. 

Alt  WAV  BMke  98.  SB 

JohonoanTC 

Par— rn  KnUhL  VMttraaO  ptanam  7DL 
PWrich.  MMsr,  DurrbL  Aatad,  HaD  Hgoa  64 
Shnpson.  Bradbory.  Svemon.  Tumor  (Canar  sq! 
bsM—  Ward.  Todd  (liaen  26).SmslL  Poboek. 
Taggart  Mmough.  Laa.  Saflars.  Blake. 
Jonansan.  SAarktan.  Subs  (not  ussd):  PMllpa, 
Taylor. 


Ustslsrgacnlo8l).WaHw.Sw£f(ln»payB0^ 
tasday  Wptam.  Esdan,  8IUrtUB.  Be—ndc. 
Davis  (Buuodt  TO).  Da  Zaauw,  Hsodria. 
RsdUarn,  WIHnaon  {LkkM  7SV  Marcaba, 
. Sub  urn  usadWtanipson. 

CTHocn  (Bwy  atEdrmmds). 


UsblesB 
74  wnyiasi 

Alt  T. 814 

taadtog  Mbhanov.  Booty.  QDMS,  Camay. 
Kotsgrova,  MoPbaraon,  Bamal.  William*. 
Mortay-  Lambert  Qoodtag.  Subs  (not  oad) 
OukUL  Lorafl,  Blaagow. 

Chnrttaa  Patterson.  Brown.  Barnes*. 
O ‘Cermet.  Ritas.  Cbappto.  Nawion.  Laa bum. 
Robson  (UaMa  BOW  Whyte.  Jonas.  Sobs- (not. 
usual  Scott.  Sturgaas. 

P RRIcMrdB  (PraMpn). 

_ P Morwfeh P 

rax  Waat  tauaw {0)0 

MdiardeS  Alt  27438 

Robert*  37 

Wsniwhainptiia  Slows*.  Bmkh  Ftoggaa 
(Tboiapson  88).  Venus.  Curls.  Richard*. 
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homely  Hednesford 

Robert  Pryce  finds  Keys  Park  jangling  in  FA  Cup  anticipation 


IT  WAS  traditional, 
whenever  the . Copa  do 
Brasil  eame  rottnd,  for 
Flacar  and  the  rest  of  the 
Brazilian  press  to  rnn  foa- 
tnres  an  unknown  clubs 
from  deep  in  the  interior 
who  had  a chance  of  win- 
ning through  to  play  one  of 
the  giants  from  Sao  Paolo. 
Jnninho  may  even  have 
played  in  one  of  those 
games— 7 up  tha  Amazon,  in 
a makeshift  stadium  — so 
he  should  be  prepared  for 
Hednesford  Town. 

It  was  a very  good  year 
for  Hednesford  Town,  per- 
haps the  best  there  has  ever 
been.  Last  season,  their 
first  in  the  Conference  after 
winning  the  Southern 
League,  they  finished  a 
strong  third.  This  season 
they  are  handily  placed 
again  and  last  month,  on 
the  first  occasion  In  their 
116  years  that  they  have 
reached  the  second  round 
of  the  FA  Cup,  they  over- 
turned Blackpool,  the  for- 
mer holders,  1-0  away.  It 
was,  said  Joe  O’Connor, 


who  scored  the  87th-minnte 
winner,  “the  highlight  of 
our  careers’*. 

“The  scenes  when  the  ref- 
eree finally  blew  were  Just 
unbelievable,”  said  the 
manager  John  Baldwin. 
“Players  were  crying,  I was 
crying,  directors  wert  cry- 
ing, fans  were  crying.” 

There  may  be  more  Joy  to 
come.-  Yack  CHy  have  yet  to 
snggest  they  are  capable  of 
laming  their  season  from 
mediocrity,  ; whereas 
Hednesford  will  he  stronger 
than  at  Blackpool  for  the 
retain  to  fitness  af  five  of 
their  first-team  squad,  in- 
cluding Bernard  McNally,  a 
former  Northern  Ireland  In*' 
twmali/mal  midfielder.  The 
winners  receive  Middles- 
brough in  the  fourth  round. 

* Baldwin  believes  York 
win  he  readier  faJT>  Black- 
pool were.  “We*ve  turned 
over  one  Football  League 
dab,”  he  paints  oat,  “so 
people  will  know  we’re  not 
the  village  idiots.” 

Hednesford  is  not  quite  a 
village,  though  if  Baldwin 
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achieves  his  ambition  it 
will  be  the  smallest  town 
with  a dxd>  in  the  League, 
and  his  special  brand  of  idi- 
ocy has  helped  transform 
the  club  «hu*  he  took  over 
seven  years  ago. 

Then  the  Pitmen  were 
straggling  in  the  depths  of 
the  Southern  League  Mid- 
land Division.  Baldwin,  a 
former  Hednesford  goal- 
keeper who  is  now  Steve 
Bull’s  accountant,  made 
ngp  of  some  of  “many 
contacts  in  football,  many 
contacts  in  business”  to  fi- 
nance tti*>  building  of  a 
smart  new  ground  and  be- 
come co-owner  of  the  club. 

Keys  Park  has  some 
claim  to  he  the-  West  Mid- 
lands’ venue  of  legends. 
O'Connor,  the  Conference's 
second  leading  scorer  last 
season,  is  known  as  the 
“Golden  Child”,  after  the 
Eddie  Murphy  film.  One  of 
his  younger  club-mates 
cheekily  tried  to  lay  claim 
to  the  title  “Platinum 
Child**,  though  O’Connor 
points  ant  that  “be  hasn’t 
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scored  as  many  goals  as  1 
have”.  And  then  there  is 
Mickey  foe  Mole,  the  club’s 
official  mascot,  who  some- 
how co-ordinates  a fluffy 

anhnal  COStUme  with  mtn. 

ex's  accessaries; 

Keys  Park’s  3,500 
capacity  foils  short  of  the 
League  minimum,  bat 
Hednesford  have  already 
applied  for  a Sports  Ground 
Initiative  grant  to  make  up 
foe  shortfall.  In  foe  mean- 
time they  have  to  do  some- 
thing  about  their  great- 
crested  newt  problem. 

“Nobody's  actually  spot- 
ted a newt  at  oar  site,” 
Baldwin  explains,  “but 
somebody  has  spotted  a 
newt  close  enough  by  for 
them  to  suspect  there  might 
be  a newt  at  our  site.” 

The  great  suspected  newt 
will  cost  the  dub  some  un- 
expected . expenditure. 
Hednesford  must  employ  a 
licensed  newt  catcher  — 
Baldwin  has  found  one — to 
create  a “newt-free  exclu- 
sion zone’’  around  the 
ground. 

Sports  reporters  have  nafc- 
im»Tly  mafc  wnrii  of  this 

angle-  Hie  Sun’s  picture 
desk  either  made  or  found  a 
great-crested  newt  costume 
and  persuaded  someone  at 
the  (dub  to  dress  up  in  it.  So 
it  was  that  Baldwin  was  pic- 
tured in  Britain’s  most  pop- 
ular newts. paper  “indicat- 
ing to  a man  in  a newt  suit 
how  to  kick  a ball”. 

Next  round  it’s  Mickey 
foe  Mole's  turn. 
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HUeehi  v Nontiwood:  Mangotsflaid  Did  v 
Taunton  Tn:  Moaatoy  v Cogenix>e  Utd; 
Heading  Tn  v Banstead  abs  Southend 
Manor  v Wtabech;  Standard  v North  F«r- 
rtby  utds  Theichem  Tn  w Tiverton  Tn. 


DR  MARTEMS  LEAGUE 
Prarator  Division 


24  13 

22  13 
Ctty-  23  13 

22  11 

23  10 
21  9 

WomaUrCtty-  22  B 

toi 20  B 

Tn 18  9 

20  9 

i 21  7 

SI 

ISM-.  21 

Newport  AFC 24  6 7 11  27  40  SS 

23  6 B 12  29  43  S3 
Or.  20  6 5 10  31  33  SO 

_ 17  4 8 5 23  30  80 

..  20  6 G 10  22  31  SO 

Te 21  5 6 11  28  41  SO 

mntr  m is  4 8 9 a 40  ts 

Ctotottnrd 22  3 9 10  25  39  18 

MBtttoatt  PMd—  AH  rneaeftea  petapowed. 
8'ntttini  DhMta  Clndartord  Tn  0, 
Ftohar  Atn  London  0:  dittnoeator  Tn  1. 
Oavadon  Tn  5:  Trawbrldga  Tn  1.  Faraharo 
Tn  2;  Warton-B-Mara  6.  Baahtoy  ft  Way 
mouUi  Z Mergete  ft  Wttney  Tn  5,  Dorttord 
i.  AD  othar  motciMa  portpewad. 


(tote)  7):  1Z  IB.  21,  24,  34.  41.  44.  Ito- 
to»rw  tasaaa  M7):  4. 5. 8.  ft  11.  IX 14 15. 
20. 28. 3Z  38. 37. 39. 4ft  47. 48.  M It** 
Searw  taw  (9):  1.9. 11. 13. 17. 19. 20. 27. 
28.  Mo  pool*  tow  (Bp  4.  32. 30.  37.  47. 

m-w  comma  uuoub  nm  wv- 

totow  Buracough  4,  Eanwaad  Henley  3: 
Traflord  8.  Atherton  Camefln  1.  an  other 
metenes  postponed.  Cfcettang*  Cupi 
lewd raan iti Booda  1.  NawcaaBeTnZ 
munoH  ww  kmimiw 

LFAQUS:  Pfcat  DMatom  BHItogham  Syn 
3.  Morpeth  Tn  Z Chester  La  Street  *.  Weal 
Auckland  1;  Seaham  RS  1.  South  Shleida 
1.  AO  other  matches  postponed. 

Momwiat  uouNiissiMT  uimus 

Praantar  Mitotpre  Olesahougitan  WW- 
taro  3,  Mellby  MW  3;  Uvanedge  O.  Brigg 
Tn  1;  03800  Tn  Z OasoU  Alb  1.  Alt  Other 
matches  poatponad. 


DMaioa  Bridport  Z.  Torrlngton  4;  Chlp- 
panham  Tn  2.  Bristol  MF  1;  El  mare  1. 
Bridgwater  Tn  4.  All  other  mttcMe 
poatponod. 


Ail  mnehaa  poatponeo.  I 
Tottenham  & Reading  a Ail 
other  matches  poatponad. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALES 


Ahani 

ML 

n T»*i 

FAl  CUFI  neat  nwta  Cork  C Z Galway 
UM  ft  Garde  AFC  0.  Dnaghede  Utd  2 (eat); 
Kilkenny  C 1.  Bohemlana  Z Shamrock 
Rvre  5.  Limerick  FC  4 (eaO:  Veleviaw 
Shaiddn  0.  Rodcmount  1;  Wayatda  Catttc  Z 
Ftm  Herpa  1:  Wfatehali  Rngre  ft  Dundalk  0 
(eat).  SaTtodayi  Cobb  Rambiore  0.  SJlgo 
Rvre  3;  Derry  C 5.  CnanlHi  UW  ft  Ooblln 
Utovaretty  4.  ParicwUlu  0:  Home  Farm  Ewer^ 
km  Z Oemnore  Celtic  1:  Longtord  Tn  ft  St 
Francis  1:  UCD  ft  Bray  Wndre  T. 

BUSH  LIMHIk  Ftamlar  OMrim  Anti 
Z Partadown  Z CUftonvlIle  T.  Cotorelrta  1: 
Gtarawun  i.  Glaworan  Z UnfiaW  ft  Cru- 
aadere  ft  Hr**  DhMta  Baliyimma  1, 
Dtotfliary  ft  Carrtck  Ol  Nawry  Z Lame  1. 
Seilydare  1;  Omagh  Tn  1.  Bangor  0. 
RICH  ClH*i  lacond  two*  Btraatkaag 
Z Cannae  ft  La  Mans  (0)  1 . Monaco  ft  Caen 
1.  Metz  ft  Ux4ien»-Cuti*ain  (0)  ft  Nata  0 
[eat;  Louhana  won  4-2  on  pern).  Fee*- 
Fowart  Rannei  v Lyon,  ittedwi  Bor- 
deaux 1.  Maraallao  (eat):  Tendon  (0)0,  Lena 
1.  Friday:  Mmaa  (U)  ft  Mortpadlar  1. 
ITALIAN  UMUB  Bologna  ft  Parma  1; 
juvaniua  ft  Atalanta  ft  Milan  l,  Vicenza  ft 
Napofl  1.  Inter  Z Placertza  0.  Udneae  ft 
Raggiana  ft  fTorartlna  ft  Rotna  4.  Perugia 
1;  Verona  1.  Laxta  l.Liaittng  alaniBnpai 
1.  JuveMua  (P16,  PnSO);  Z inter  (16-28):  3. 
vtaaoka  (16-28). 

KRTWIina  UULOUto  Btaananaea  1. 
Gutmarwn  1;  Chaves  1.  Esplnho  ft  (311 
Vlcanto  1.  Marts rao  z Satguairss  3.  Boa- 
vWa  Z Setubal  1,  Rio  Awe  1:  Urriao  Lelria 
ft  Farense  ft  Brega  1.  Lbcu  ft  touilap 
Benflca  1.  Porto  Z Wrtayi  Eatrale  Ama- 
dor* Q.  Sporting  t.  l aeiWng  attonlhian  1. 
Pono  (P15,  Ptk41);  Z BarAca  (15-83):  ft 
Spartiixj  (15-30). 

SPMWHf  UAOUBb  Seturdbyr  Tenerite 
ft  RaN  Soctoded  1. 

CUP  QUAUryWQe  African 
Kenya  1.  Nigeria  1; 
Guinea  Z Burkina  Faso  ftTuniato  l.  Egypt 
ft  Qaww  Tlawto  Zambia  ft  South  Africa  ft 
ZWra  1,  Congo  I,  Orator  floor*  Zimbabwe 
ft  Togo  ft  Cameroon  ft  Angela  0.  Qrawp 
R»o  Starr*  Leone  i.  Gabon  ft  Ghana  Z 
Morocco  Z Sooth  Amerinton  Venezuela 
ft  Paraguay  Z 

HOMbLV  BfTERNAHOHAl.  (BelJVt): 
Lebanon  Z Algeria  Z 
L8AJNMQ  OOALSCORURS  (total):  FA 
Carling  Prenlerehipi  S3  Wright 
(Arsenal].  19  Fowler  (Uverpool).  IS 
Sheer  or  (Newcease);  RavanHn  (Mtddies- 
bnougb).  14  Fanflnend  (Newcastle). 

“ IB 


McQtniay  (Bolton);  Sberon  (Stotot).  87 
B fake  l Bolton).  Jemson  (Chdord  Uld).  IB 
Aldridge  (Trerenere).  Seootai  BWilMi 
18  Aseba  (Brwmord);  Thorpe  (Uxor),  is 
Slavans  (ShrBwatxry).  IS  Barnes  [Bum- 
ley):  Goater  (BritaH  CV  AngaO  (Stockport); 
Foretar  (Brentford);  Nogen  (Burnley); 
Crewtord  (Ml Dwell).  Httrxl  DtototBta  18 
Conroy  (Fomam).  18  Baker  (Scunthorpe: 
■even  lor  Totpuay).  18  Jonee  (Wigan);  De- 
vine  (Barnet);  Darby  (Mtol). 

BeNe  iDOtttah  L*egn*c  Prandar  Dh t- 
Mta  ao  Cadete  ICeme).  is  Dodds  (Ab- 
enfeen).  « MeCoisf  (Ranger*).  18  Gaa- 
colgna  (Ranger*). 


Rugby  Union 

mrSKMATtONAL  MATCHr  WWaa  34. 

Unitort  Stato*  M _ ^ 

COUMAOS  CLUBS  CHAMPIONSHIP* 
1 ,,,11111  Onto  BrMid  16.  Waapa  41:  Httrita 
Bam  ft  London  wah  2ft  Gtotata- 
ttv  ?i  Nortnnmpion  22.  Latceeier  »:  w 
HaillupuiJl  34.  Orittti  8. 

P W 0 L F AM 
. 11  H 0 2 303  233  1* 

. _ it  8 0 3 418  2»  IB 

..  11  8 0 3 309  183  IB 

II  7 0 a ASS  3*2  t* 

11  GO  5 238  204  IS 
* b 1 3 251  186  11 

9 5 I 8 236  304  11 

WSM**1* 

VI  MvtkflOfll  .11  3 0 0 230  900  • 

W Mamapaai  „ 3 0 g M 343  B 

l 11  ? 0 9 285  382  * 

10  1 0 * 131  422  S 


a iww  All  moKlM*  portpwed- 
Threw  CtlRon  M.  ^ 

LrJm.v  W.  London  Wvtoh fft  Mavam^r. 
Oiir*  ir.  HenngaM*  8 r«ata«1",|*!.L.lv*T 
pool  a ttoiena  « LneJs.  Mortal  * WaMair 
p W o L F A Ft* 
14  12 
14  10 
L-*  9 
12  9 


PvMw 


382  197  M 

_ 49B  266  *0 
3 380  IBS  IS 

3 332  200  IS 

6 JPG  268  « 
8 SR  301  1« 

6 316  3«  1A 

7 269  299  1« 

7 812  296  IS 
« 3*4  437  IS 
- 257  331  lO 

twt»« 

8 301  280  • 


It 

' 1*  J D 11  271  410  » 
’ 14  3 DU  542  * 
’ 12  2 0 W 202  315  * 

Mario  WinrengioaPfcift 

aroMnoppm*  8.  Utainre 

nr.n..v  * ItrtWeM.  5tau.ta«HI*  » Sratatt 

Sewtttt  Phwcvth  ’i-'***^  56 
MM*  CeMWBiev  V Berry  WtL  . 
■WALSC  CUP.  PMUtl 


•irsini 

rtr'tavd 


HiackwW*  R«wun-_  i uaue 

MSNUMl  BORFONATTWN  LJAflU* 
Jht  gkUta  mvbidi  Coto90_*. 
lotoi) Mmwtoi  21. 

uni  * Ltohue  23.  g5 

Wtstay  7:  bittSweta  P. 

Crewtail  73.  UWlycrean 
LareaLrod#  17.  Tarwnur*  Cntt  13.  U»o  «»' 


vodore  II.  Sweentt  BMttnw  Bacttve 
Rngre  2ft  Monkatown  3;  R3P  2ft  tn ^on* 
27.  Derry  17.  Greyatonae  24;  ». 

MFC  1ft  UCC  1ft  Bkarriea  24.  Sunday'* 

end 

tarWtailM  r*-*a Currie  37. 

jwt^oraai  3;  Malreia  23,  NtMtoek  lft 
Sprung  Co  24.  Hortota  RP  25:  Waaonleo* 
47,  Hawick  16.  pw0L  p 

g 9 0 0 484  160  IS 

10  9 0 1 424  M3  IS 

9 7 0 2 228  146  14 
11  4 1 6 324  tt5  • 

9306  166  262  .8 

Hortetaf* W £ 2 ! 2 £ • 

ssks  “ ; i ; : s s : 

re»fisR»nras 


gow  Southern  19.  Preaton  Lodged 
UreaaltHiren  2ft  Kirkcaldy  21-  Feta- 
HM*  KHmamoek  v-  Peao*aa:  Se<ktrfc  v 
snan  Mai  FP.  Fe—ta  Btototata  Qton- 
HtmtaadUordanmn  li;  Ctortwj- 
lana  20.  Langholm  lft  orangwnpum  3Z 

SoSors  muMMiwN  cwm- 

OMStUPi  Scotland  1ft  Walea  0. 

Rugby  League 

HOMNi  CHALLWMta  St  Malena  4*. 

CMP.  wrrt 

Strata  Outan  » Urnm  Am  « wiign  a 
paflicka  27.  Ualton  Sbnnta  Croea  4;  Own. 

HWtangh*m.14:j4afflttdi4.Ec- 
ctoa  1Z  "tatartCtoriwi  2ft  ttonaanOn  ft 
Aq»iA  BRK  39.  Eflmn®U  K 
Motdgreen  1Z  ThornWb  ft  t*N  Dorter* 
w Eaauneor  ft  Lock  Lana  ift  I towordi  itL 
fJpTBrarW  ft  SUrteugn  34,  Lotgh 

sten  H.  K^n*e»  *“>  ft  ‘fafa  5- 


TMtto  r*h 


re:  MMard  1Z  East  Lead*  1Z 
t ,.MI|  iQydMtt UN  vDeawhure Moor. 

*g1SdH^odd  Ckvtoton  ntoamraooai- 

SSmblv  MATCIdt  Barrow  M.  can. 
S^SrartnerewreaftHunatotzZL-W 
so.  Sarirttun  3ft 


Golf 

* __ 

Calif). 

atotad):  sot  T Wood*  7ft  67, 
Oft  67.  69.  SOT  G Boros  69. 
Ooydoa  87,  71.  nt  F 
loe  8 Jciwa  7TL  n.  68; 
S1OJCoc4(70.71.6B;C 
Furyk  67.  6ft  71  *11  8 
66c  r Funk  7ft  flftJftP 
TZ  *18  M OTtaere  71.  7Z 
7Z  7ft  70:  T Watson  70.  f 
Bratfay  71.  74.  66;  T Herron 
Rose  71.  71.  71;  M Broata 
Stadlar  71.  7ft  73.  *14  N f 
71. 71;  J Leonard  6ft  71. 74. 


(Fort  Lauderdale;  Florida):  Ptota  near— 
*7*  A Sororatata  (Swe)  7Z  «ft  6ft  6ft 
STS  K Webb  (Alto)  68.  6ft  6ft  7ft  *TT  8 
Mucha  7Z  8ft  Oft  70  *S8  M MUOaon  73. 
TZ  72.  OB;  N Leper  73,  73.  8B.  71.  *08  N 
Bowen  77,  TZ  6ft  6ft  R Jones  7ft  Oft  7ft 
8Z  B Denial  7Z  7ft  7ft  71;  C Plana*  7Z  71, 
7Z  71 ; D Popper  7ft  7Z  6ft  7Z  Ato«  IMl 
Derias  (G8)  73. 7ft  7Z  a;  A Mctafta  (GB) 
7ft  7ft  7Z  70.  SSB  K Marabou  (GB)  76.  74. 
n.  6ft  ZSt  L Neumann  (Swe)  73.  71.  76, 
72.  BOB  T Johnson  (GB)  76.  76.  7ft  77. 

Tennis 

N— f 7*A1  ANPOPSM  (Auckland):  ga- 
in Hugh  ■ J taatnra  (Swe)  be  J-M 
GernBN  flJSI  6-4 . 6-ft  «*  Outaitt*  (SA) 
W M Rios  (Chile)  O-ft.  6-3.  B-*  J Ma.mfc 
(Cq  ot  A RetUascu  (Gar)  W.  B-4t  * 
Paris—  (Den)  M H Sumy  (Arg)  6-4.  7-6. 
a. ml  —tow  alitatow  bt  Ondntare  6-1. 

6- 1;  Cart—  M NOtodt  7-6  (7-51  6-4. 
■ABB  ■■■■OF  TPU*  FWIAL5  (TeBord): 
Bit  I — Tii -P—* -T  — *u— *■(*— -J 

7- 6. 3-6.  7-6.  Wemiu  LAM  (Devon)  MS 

A aiddall  (DoraaQ  6-4. 7-6.  

■■TOM  FNOF— —M  BWWW 
(Oneana)-  SraMbtai  M Wontt/A  MN- 
tara  b»  D Jobneonm  Latnam  6-5L  6-1.  frta 
L Dwctor/a  B*«ta*e  H j HowaWR 
GunnO-za-S.  6-4 

Athletics 

HOR1M  OF  SMOUMID  INDOOR  CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS (Waked nM):  *»*»  tat* 
laidlt  1,  C Gatta  (Rotharnam)  58M 
(Oaidp  raeV  Shoe  J Mtarbaed  (LNrerpooO 

ii  -tti  Tula  ■ awlli  ~ 

Z87n  (UK  roe)-  Sbao  N GatNar 
14,43m  (c*aMp  rac). 


(TtaHonfl 

(TraOord) 


Alpine  SMig 


MOPS  WORLD  CUP  SLALOM  (Chamo- 
nto.  Fr):  1.T  Sykora  (AM)  Kate  sasaaec  Z 
T StaegraNngar  (am)  158JK'  3.  M Hana- 
aon  (to**)  LA 40:  4,  M von  Gruenlgao 
(Swttr)  1884*  ft  O Chrhdian  Fnrorath 
(Nor)  15851;  ft  K Kbnora  (Japan)  15853. 
woganra  would  cup  snasw  (Bad 
KhttMdrchMfaa.  AnQ:  1.  P WBierg  fSwu) 
lean  SftBBnc;  Z I XoMnar  (IQ  1.4026;  3.  K 
Sewngar  (G«)  14034:  4.  H Gerg  (Gar) 
1 4LSfc  ft  U Efd  (Gar)  14097;  ft  K Gutan- 
aeha  (Gar)  1.4157. 

Basketball 

LSAOUta  Darby  BO.  London 
71.  SheWald  W Manchaatar 
Worming  85;  Btrmkionaaa  go.  Chastar 
Hamel  8ft  Crystal  Pataca  83;  Thames 
VaQay  93.  Leopards  94;  Shettlafcf  10ft  Ha- 
mel 73. 

San  Attanto  82  (oft 


Utah  77;  New  Jersey 
unman  96.  la  i 
Tit  Sotain  9ft  CO 
Deltas  VM.  Denver 
at  vancmarer  101. 

Boxing 


10ft  Toronto  123; 
3ar>  S3;  New  York 
o lift  Hooston  aft 
Seam*  BZ  trefiene 
nonantolOft 


(Boston):  Daniel  Tere—  <U*x)  Dt 
Vtoyoe  Mratwgb  (NQ  pta. 
MLL  (Nasfev«e7  WSO 

wlc*}M  8 Welch  (Brighton)  pis.  WBCfflF 
■silt  MlJAa  nlplt  Ota  Ttory  Snnil 
(US.  taldr)  bl  Mck  Rupe  (Con)  ret  10.  WBA 


(FT)  M 


RJS.  HttT)  ret  11. 
I(P 


Rico.  Mdr)  M Karin  LueaMng  (Beckerv- 
bann  rets. 

smtiH  rcATMSmrntikT  tttlsi 
(Bethnal  Green.  Loodon)  Pmri  taw*  (3car- 
boro^b)  be  CoMn  UeMatan  (Baridng.  Mdr) 
B. 

Cricket 


. _ NSW  126 

and  337  |R  DeMeoa  99V  W Auatraito  244  (B 
Hogg  SB:  Mdtamare  5-75)  and  22D-1  (U 
Hoeeey  Vine,  J Langsr  7Uno).  NAiaMU 
wop  by  nine  mriow.  Nitasmeii  Teetna- 
eta  3u-7dec  (D  Mam  873  and  26i  lose 
(ft  Porttnc  9tao.  D Boon  S2L  Victoria 
Mi  odec  and  840-8  (G  Vtapta  ITS.  R 
LartJn  7ft  O Batty  SOno).  vtaorie  wen  by 


one  wicket.  Attolaltt*:  8 Ausoalia 
SZ7-6dec  (D  Lehmann  256).  Qua  ana  tana 
227  end  220-7  (M  Hayden  60).  tlwnlasw 
1.  Queemtana  P4-Pts2D;  Z W AtotraHa  5- 
20;  a.  NSW  6-135. 

day):  N Tranevaei  334-7  dec  (B  Sommer, 
rifle  6Z  D v»i  2YI  57.  S Saorthy  51)  and 
26-2.  Border  27T-S  dec  (P  Botna  BZ). 
WORLD  smssi  Partk*  Auatraita  267-7. 
W Indtoe  209-6  (B  Lara  90.  J Murrey  G6V  W 
ImBra  won  by  tour  wtefcete.  Stan  rfWi  par  W 
todes  PB-Piaft  Pakistan  6-6;  AoetraRa  6-4. 
B—  NAY  MATCHi  Nnatatato  «A 
(aecend  day):  Free  Stoto  320-7  dec  and 
69-0.  India  296-6  dac  (V  Rethora  lift  V 
Leman  58no>  8 Kerim  63nnv 

Bowls 

COUNTY  ANTHM  MASTSHM  Palm 
TTMid  ftula  a KtanTA  A kata  (Emi)  bl 
G Stndh/A  Thomson  (Eng)  7-z 
7-Ai  D OoroteyTH  Data  (Scot)  bt  K Kar- 
kaw/l  Schuback  (Aus)  7-ft  7-1.  3-7,  3-7. 
T-Z  Rntti  HhgHtaa  ' 

7-1.  7-Z  7-4. 


bt  GotvtaWQuil 


Cycling 

BRITISH  opn  (Birmingham):  1.  B 
Cterite  (Team  Raleigh)  Simfii  Msec;  Z S 
Knight  (Hdaaowen  C&AC)  at  Boec;  ft  R 
Hammond  [Evens  Cycles)  1.06;  4.  S BUire 
(Ace  RT)  143;  ft  J nbrfttt  (Seen)  146:  ft 
D Baker  (Team  OT)  ZOO. 

Cross  Country 

ULAP  WORLD  CROSS  CHALLSNQ* 
(Amorableta,  Sp):  Fowrth  rmnttr  Mow 
(laBStan):  1.  D CMUt  (Kenya)  Stonln 
45sec  ft  J Mntben  (Kenya)  3350:  ft  H JUar 
(Etft)  3351;  4.  B A to  (Tan)  3351;  ft  F 
Baytaae  (Bh)  34.03;  B,  M Mold*  (Eth) 
34.13 

Wui  aw  (546  kmV  1.  E Rdetov  (Rom) 
130ft  Z G Waml  (Edi)  18.05:  ft  J vequero 
(Sp)  1857;  4.  D Tolu  (Elh)  1ft  15;  ft  A Sen- 
ds!! (Fin)  1316:  ft  I Negure  (Rom)  132ft 

nmn-eouarrm  championships 

(Luton):  1.  C Stephenson  (CerdH  ft  Gte- 
morgan)  39nn  ideas  Z D Bancmer  (1C) 


Tram  at  1.  Avon  ft  Someroal  IB&ptr  a. 
Kant  17®  3.  Vorte  2)®  4.  M 207;  ft  G 
Mancheoter  282;  ft  NE  Ctaurtlw  padre) 
30ft  Satanr  tail  Rw  1.  L EBloo 


(Harts)  20mm  I2rac  Z S tags  (Cheshire. 


Mdr)  2ft21;  ft  8 BanUay  (Vortcs)  2024;  4,  H 
Htanmjj  (G  Manehaater}  2026;  ft  A Darias 
(Hemps)  303Z  ft  A Pariclnaon  (Lancs) 
2053.  T— run  1.  Yorka  (Mdre)  108pts;  2.  G 
Manchester  190;  3,  ScoUah  E Dial  863;  4, 
Hemps  320;  ft  Avon  ft  Somerset  348;  ft  NE 
Counties  369. 

Darts 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Frlmiey 
Green.  Sun  ay):  Hnatti  LwaSana  (Sea)  bt 
M James  (Wales)  6-3, 


Hockey 


SHIP  (Qies{pw)e  Foal  A«  Canberra  7.  New 
York  1;  Johannesburg  2,  oiaagow  4;  Can- 
berra ft  Glasgow  4;  jonennasouro  ft  New 
York  Z Glasgow  it.  Nsw  York  1;  Canberra 
ft  Joharmsaburg  8.  Fhttd  i mu*iu»i  1. 
Glasgow  4pts;  Z Cartaana  4;  ft  Johannes- 
burg 4;  4.  New  York  ft  Pool  Bi  Madrid  ft 


ettoiitaiMa.  1.  Madrid  5;  Z Copennagsn  5; 
ft  Vienna  z 4.  Birmingham  oTfarel  Haaiat 
Canberra  ft  Madrid  10;  Glasgow  «.  Copen- 
hagen ft  PI  all  Copenhagen  ft  Madrid  ft 
3-rer  Glasgow  ft  Canberra  6. 

■HUSH  DtDOOfl  GHAVNMHMIPSo 
Ntataoi  raawdi  Onto  a (Woroee- 
BrftCennockO.  Ftrabrantts  Z Doneastar  1. 
Harborna  ft  HuD  4.  York  CS  Z DoncaRer  3. 
Cannock  ft  Firebrands  ft  hub  8:  Harborna 
ft  York  CS  ft  HUB  ft  Cannock  10;  Horborno 
ft  Firebrands  ft  York  CS  ft  Ooncaatar  8: 
Cannock  ft  Herbeme  ft  York  ft  HrebrandS 
ft  Doncaster  4.  Hull  4;  York  ft  Cannock  1Z 
Hub  ft  Haibomo  ft  Fkatitsnda  ft  Donrra 
ter  5-  Wta  ataaittnaor  1.  Harborna  ift  z 
Cere  lock  ift  ft  Doncaster  7;  4.  Hull  7;  ft 
Firebrands  3;  6,  York  CS  ft  Gnaw  N (6 
Grinataad):  E GrtnataaH  11,  naamng  «;  Bl 
Aftane  17.  Blueharts  3:  Old  Loughtoniens 
ft  tace  5;  E Grinataad  ft  a Albans  5:  Raad. 
tag ft  LouflMdnlana  lOEBiuananaft  laoaft 
E Grinataad  ft  Louflhtonlana  3:  Bluoharla 
Z Reading  ft  laca  ft  St  Albans  12:  E Grttv- 

Naad  1&  BJuaharts  Z Nee  4.  Readbig  z St 

AOttns  6,  ON  LoughtsftiBflB  0;  Nee  Z E 
Ortnataed  14;  OH  Loucbtonlana  ift  Blaa- 
hwle  i:  Reading  ft  St  Albana  8.  im 
etendtosMl,BOrttataefl15;ZLBughipi)- 
tana  tot  ft  St  Albans  ID;  4,  Reading  ft  ft 
Btuaherta  3;  ft  laca  0 (Otalittare  (Or  On  ate 
llartxtrna.  CsnxL  Donceser.  E Qrlih 
slarnl.  OH  LougMonlans.  St  Albany. 


CUIS8.  Baaston  ft  Subben  0: 
Oxtord  Unrtr  1.  Durtrem  Untv  ft  Surbiton  1. 
Havant  ft 

HSaWNAI  I HOUM,  Nartta  Southport 
Z Chaser  0. 

■BSH  8»KM  CUP:  OaitbHIiNR 

Banbridg#  Z Raphoa  1:  Betvadere  0.  Us- 
oagwty  ft  Pembroke  WA,  Hofyaaod  Y7 
ft  Railway  Union  1.  MorAatown  Ol 
WOMNNPS  C3UB8K  Baih  ft  YMB  3,  Hamp- 
ton 4.  Colwell  z “.tr- 


ice Hockey 


1 Ayr  4,  CrnrlHf  7;  ^ 

stoka  3.  SheOMd  4 (ot);  NMUnreiem 
Bracknell  ft 


tt  ScumuC  7.  GuUdtartfft^SriiHon^^ 
tatigrpugii  5:  Tettoni  iz  Ktopreon  Z 
UODTriSM  FHHHMR  tlAQUM  Cralie- 
Z Pumfrle*  Z FMe  Ift  Slaettum  ft 
Whaley  ft  MunayMid  6. 

5**  Detroit  1.  Chicago  3:  Montreal  ft 
Boston  a;  Ottawa  ft  Pmatuirnh  3 (ory  preia- 
ffphtaftwareyyy  s (ot);  Tampa  Bay  4. 
NY  taandnri  4 (ot);  Toronto  Z Cotoredo  3; 

rSlSST0!!  V •"  J°“  * ias  Angara  ^ z a 

Loris  1;  Calgary  1.  Flortda  4. 

Nordic  Skiing 


^rr  - world  cup  comma  (Sare- 

tredan.  Are):  i.  H Manriinan  (Ftn)  2245pts/ 
39ml  n 6.4aac;  2.  u stecner  (Aui) 
3-  J **■«»'«  (Fin) 
2M-B/40.06.8;  4.  F Gottweld  (Aut) 
220.0«39.12.3;  6.  8 La|unan  (Fin) 
NJ'5/SI.H.B:  6.  K Hammer  (Nor) 
223.0/40.05.0.  OvaraD  auattlassi  1. 
Wher  526pie:  Z ManOla  510:  ft  Lalunen 
GOft  ft  Shard  35ft  5.  Mamlnan  33ft 


Ski  Jumping 


world  cup  (Engasrarg.  Swttc):  1.  P Pe- 
tarka  (SlovMla)  262JWpts  (125.00m. 
125.50ni):  Z J Ahonen  (Fin)  241.20 

(124007125.00) :  ft  J Sokrinen  (Fbi)  23330 

(123007126.00) ;  ft  D Thome  (Gar)  22300 
01450712300):  ft  H Saitoh  (Japan)  225.70 
(11950711750);  ft  C Duttoar  (Gar)  22440 
(VlftOOniftbO).  OtoH  sttarSnaai  1.  Pe> 
tajs i BSSptK  ZThopia  870;  ft  Goldbew 
57Z  ft  Salioh  489;  5.  K Brandon  (Nor)  47ft 
3 T Okaba  (Japan)  473 

Snooker 

(Blackpool):  Seventh 
L jT  MraplUMlbtABN. 
(Eng)  5-1;  m ttlaeawa  (Waias)  ot  P 


Mtf>hliljpe  (Scot)  5-*;  D Dale  (Wetes) « J 
Jremson  (Eng)  5re;  S Flanulauu  (SA)  bLK 
Broughton  (Eng)  5-2;  J Sratato  (Eng) 
MT  Knowles  (Eng)  5-1;  S PaWraan  (Eng) 
U M Doris  (Eng)  S-4;  J Btnoh  (Eng)  bt  M 
Couch  (Eng)  5-4;  R Hun  (fin)  bt  D Henry 
(Scot)  5-Z  Q Dos  (Sco)  bt  E Manning 
(Eng)  5-4;  C Bcnittnw  (Eng)  bt  P Davies 
(Wales)  5-1:  J Mtohie  (Eng)  btM  OMawiat- 
uwskl  (Scot)  5-3.  K Raima  (Engl  bt  L 
Dodd  (Eng)  3-3:  S Morphy  (Ire)  btS  Lanl- 
gan  (Eng)  5-4;  S Al  (Pak)  bt  A Daria* 
(Wales)  5-3.  s tanas  (Eng)  bl  B Morgen 
(Eng)  5-4;  J Burned  (Scat)  bt  B Russell 
(Eng)  5-Z 

Table  Tennis 


M OPEN  (Kettering):  SraMbala 
J Stave  (Bel)  bt  C Logout  (Fr)  8-81. 21-13 
21-13.  21-17;  F Korfaal  (CD  bt  J Rosskopt 
(Gar)  21—77.  18-2T,  19-21.  21-15.  21-tft 
5*“**:  J Sabre  (Bel)  Dt  P Korbel  (Cz) 
21-ID.  21-15.  21-13  Pctaritto  F CHtaTC 
LMwt  (Fi)  bl  T Kean/D  Haw  or  (Noth) 
21-13  21-13- 

WmasomT  Ftfnitog  (Talpal)  btM  Xta  Lien 
(Uw)  21-11,  21-13  21-M:  Ctxre  Pa  Wm 
(HK)  bl  J Selupp  (Gar)  21-13  21-1Z  21-6. 
Pkialer  Teng  Feknbig  (Tatpen  M CM  Po 

wa  (WQ  21-13  23-21.  21-m 

P1*  F»y*taC6aaJYan  Ring  (HlUChi)  bt  E 
SchalVN  BtruM  (G*r)  21-13  12-21.  21-13 

Fixtures 

(720  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

FA  CfULLMOK  CUR*  Third „|, 

HBOoesford  v York  (7.45). 

AUTP  WMMBIB  SHIMD,  North- 
- 

iHH  CUP.  $flMod  HeayL  fSa- 
v nnmlMiBuilg  PoftBT  V AHno- 

255*2*2 S’*  Hamitton;  BracMn  Cut 


JWjtaona  v Rank*  (30). 

SS'* 

Trenmare  v W[BxtatB  psjy 


. f 


r 
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SOCCER 


Premierships  Aston  Villa  2,  Newcastle  United  2 


Keegan  leaves  no  case for  defence 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


Kevin  kkegan,  of 
course,  is  no  far- 
ther away  than 
the  quaint  Welsh 
seaside  village  of 
Portmeirion.  He  is  living  in 
the  room  once  occupied  by 
Patrick  McGoohan  and  re- 
fuses absolutely  to  say  why  he 
resigned. 

There,  unless  the  Sun  has 
broken  through,  the  mattpr 
rests.  In  the  meantime  the 
reasons  put  forward  on  Kee- 
gan’s behalf  are  manifold, 
ranging  from  a fall  in g-o lit 
with  Sir  John  Hall,  the  New- 
castle United  chairman,  to 
disaffection  among  the 
players. 

Yet  Newcastle's  perfor- 
mance at  Villa  Park  on  Satur- 
day suggested  that  Keegan's 
only  statement  on  the  matter, 
that  he  felt  he  had  taken  the 
team  as  Car  as  he  could,  was 
still  the  most  logical  explana- 
tion. Unless,  that  Is,  he  feared 
the  team  would  soon  take  Him 
round  the  bend. 

For  all  the  hype  that  sur- 
rounded the  game,  a profu- 
sion of  television  cameras, 
microphones  and  notebooks, 
and  even  more  emotional 
Toon  support  than  usual,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a thoroughly 
normal  Newcastle  day.  A two- 
goal  lead  was  squandered  and 
if  Dwight  Yorke’s  finishing 
had  been  as  incisive  as  it  was 
at  St  James'  Park  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  Tobagan’s  hat- 
trick  had  enabled  Aston  Villa 
to  run  Keegan’s  side  mighty 
dose  at  4-3  after  the  visitors 
had  had  Draper  sent  off,  the 
caretakershlp  of  Terry 
McDermott  would  surely 
have  begun  with  a defeat 
In  the  VlSa  Park  interview 
room  after  the  match  McDer- 
mott kept  such  a low  profile 
that  at  times  only  the  greying 
curls  were  visible  above  the 
rostrum.  He  could  not  really 
say  that  the  lads  had  done  it 
all  for  Kev,  not  after  they  had 
scored  twice  by  the  2 1st  min- 
ute only  to  concede  two  goals 
by  the  52nd,  so  he  merely  ob- 
served that  Keegan  would 
have  been  proud  of  the  good 
bits. 

As  indeed  he  always  was. 
But  the  flat  spots  got  him 
down  in  the  end  and  it  was 
not  hard  to  believe  that  had 
Keegan  still  been  in  charge 
this  match  would  have  been 
followed  by  another  bout  of 
histrionics.  Either  that  or 
McDermott  would  have  been 
left  to  do  the  talking  anyway. 
Two  moments  epitomised 


Over  and  out  ...  Philippe  Albertis  left  behind  as  Villa’s  Dwight  Yorke  lobs  the  advancing  Shaka  Hislnp  but  fortunately  far  Newcastle  his  effort  went  wide 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PHL  COLE 


the  contradictions  of  Kee- 
gan’s Newcastle  — the  beauti- 
fully weighted  pass  from 
Beardsley  that  found  Shearer 
shaking  off  Staunton  to  score 


the  opening  goal  just  past  the 
quarter-hour,  and  the  cata- 
strophic ball  that  Peacock  de- 
cided to  play  across  his  own 
half  shortly  after  Villa  had 
drawn  level  at  2-2. 

As  Hislop  tore  beyond  his 
penalty  area  and  collided 
with  Albert.  Yorke  lobbed  the 
ball  towards  but  wide  of  the 
empty  net  Five  minutes  later, 
Albert  having  brought  down 
Milosevic,  Yorke  wasted  the 
penalty  by  placing  his  kick 
too  close  to  the  goalkeeper, 
Hislop  making  a better  save 


to  deny  the  Villa  striker  a 
goal  from  the  rebound. 

Another  two  minutes  and 
Staunton  had  sent  Yorke 
through  a square  defence.  But 
again  the  nhanne  was  missed, 
whereupon  Yorke  departed 
with  a thigh  strain,  along 
with  Aston  Villa’s  principal 
hope  of  victory.  Though  it 
was  the  second  time  in  three 
matches  that  Brian  Little’s 
team  had  come  from  2-0  down 
to  draw  2-2,  a return  of  six 
points  from  five  fixtures 
against  their  closer  rivals, 
with  Liverpool  at  Anfield  to 
come,  is  hardly  championship 
form. 

At  least  VjHa  Park  contin- 
ues to  enjoy  one  of  its  more 


stable  periods.  Little,  who  has 
signed  a new  contract, 
remains  living  proof  that 
there  is  more  to  football  man- 
agement than  spending 
money. 

He  helped  turn  the  game 
Aston  Villa's  way  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  with- 
drawing Southgate,  just  bad; 
after  injury,  to  defence  and 
advancing  Staunton  to  mid- 
field.  The  regularity  with 
which  Staunton’s  accurate 
long  passes  split  the  Newcas- 
tle defence  in  the  second  half 
gave  VUla  a fresh  momentum. 

The  nature  of  Newcastle’s 
second  goal  — a sharp  piece 
of  opportunism  by  Clark,  who 
found  the  net  from  30  yards 


after  Bosnich,  losing  his  foot- 
ing Had  sept  a clearance 
straight  to  Him  — left  VUla 
subdued  for  a while,  but  hope 
was  restored  seven  minutes 
before  half-time  when  Yorke 
turned  in  a low,  deflected  cen- 
tre from  Wright 
Seven  minutes  into  the 
second  half  Yorke’s  backheel 
sent  in  Staunton  for  a shot 
that  Hislop  could  only  push 
Into  the  path  of  Milosevic, 
who  brought  the  scores  level. 
VUla  wfB  be  disappointed  at 
failing  to  force  a victory  that 
appeared  to  be  theirs  for  the 
taking,  Newcastle  more  than 
a little  relieved  that  a disturb- 
ing week  did  not  end  in 
defeat 


Whoever  takes  over  at  St 
James’  Park  the  problems  at 
the  had,  which  hi  the  end 
proved  too  much  for  Keegan, 
will  have  to  be  solved.  Mark 
Lawrenson’s  tutelage  is  still 
available  but  Newcastle's  de- 
fence remains  overburdened 
with  nuts  and  short  onholts.' 

“You’ve  got  to  be  flexible  as 
a coach  and  sometimes  its 
necessary  to  adapt  the  team's 
style  as  a game  progresses. 
You  cant  just  attack,  attack, 
attack.”  Those  words  were 
recently  spoken  by  Bobby 
Robison,  and  he  was  talking 
about  Barcelona. 

No  wonder  Sir  John  Hall 
has  been  so  set  on  bringing 


the  63-year-old  former  Eng- 


land manager  to  Tyneside. 
Robson's  two  most  successful 
Ipswich  ta«m«  were  based  on 
excellent  centre-back  partner- 


ships -r-  Beattie  and  Hunter, 
Osman  and  Butcher.  Keegan 
spent  nearly  £80  million  ion 
players,  hut  his  fortifications 
were  never  dugthat  deep. 

• Alan  Shearer  admitted  that 
he  had  pu  lled  Mark  Bosnich 
just  before  the  Villa  keeper 
fell  in  the  act  of  clearing  and 
midkicked  for  Lee  dark  to 
score  Newcastle  United’s 
second  goaL  But  the  England 
centre-forward  denied  that 
his  action  had  resulted  in  the 
goal,  adding:  “He  [Bosnich] 
took  two  or  three  steps  after 
that’’ 


Royle  looks 
to  Dane  to 
help  prevent 
Everton  slide 


Ian  Ross 


THE  Everton  manager  Joe 
Royle  will  move  back  into 
the  transfer  market  this  week 
in  an  attempt  to  arrest  his 
club's  dramatic  slide  in  for- 
tune. Everton’s  2-1  reverse  at 
Sheffield  Wednesday  on  Sat- 
urday was  the  club’s  fourth 
consecutive  league  defeat 
Royle  has  offered  around 
£850,000  for  Ipswich  Town's 
Danish  international  mid- 
fielder Claus  Thomsen,  who 
figured  prominently  in  his 
country's  Euro  96  campaign 
last  summer.  Royle  is  also 
considering  lodging  a bid  of 
around  £700,000  for  Carl  Tiler, 
Aston  Villa's  former  England 
Under-21  international  cen- 
tre-back. 

The  England  coach  Glenn 
Hoddle  yesterday  restated  his 
faith  in  the  Paul  Gascoigne 
but  warned  all  his  players 
there  would  be  consequences 
for  any  future  bad  behaviour. 
Hoddle  had  been  criticised  for 
including  the  Rangers  mid- 
fielder. who  was  widely  con- 
demned for  allegedly  beating 
his  wife  Sheryl,  in  his  squad 
for  the  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Georgia  in  November. 

Hoddle  revealed  he  was  In 
regular  contact  with  Gas- 
coigne but  made  it  clear  that 
h]s  harking  COUld  not  be 
taken  for  granted  if  the  player 
does  not  continue  to  make 
progress  in  sorting  out  his 
private  life. 

“Paul's  situation  was  a dif- 
ficult one  and  tny  decision 
wasn’t  an  easy  one  to  make,” 
Hoddle  said  on  BBC  l's  Break- 
fast with  FrosL  “The  only  so- 
lution was  to  try  to  change 
him,  but  not  while  he  was  in 
an  England  squad  in  Georgia, 
only  over  the  course  of  time. 
If  Paul  doesn't  change,  if  he 
doesn't-  see  his  mistakes, 
there  might  be  another  deci- 
sion down  the  line.” 

• The  French  Import  Youri 
Djorkaeff  and  Marco  Branca 
were  both  on  target  as  Inter- 
nationale won  2-1  at  Napoli 
yesterday  to  dose  to  within 
two  points  of  the  Italian 
League  leaders  Juventus,  who 
were  held  0-0  at  home  to  Ata- 
lanta.  Inter  are  now  second  in 
Serie  A with  28  points,  just 
adrift  of  Juventus,  who  en- 
joyed a six-point  advantage  at 
the  turn  of  the  year. 


Wimbledon  1 , Derby  County  1 


Derby  more  than  a match  as  Wimbledon  revert  to  type 


Martin  Thorpe 


Criticising  wimble- 
don  is  difficult.  Not 
because  they  are 
above  reproach  but  because 
any  negative  comment  is 
taken  by  sensitive  dark- 
blue  souls  as  further  proof 
that  nobody  loves  them. 

So  here,  first,  is  a dis- 
claimer: this  critic  appreci- 
ates the  selfless  work  done 
by  the  owner  Sam  Ham- 


mam,  tiie  talent  of  a succes- 
sion of  managers  to  keep 
them  in  the  top  division  for 
11  years,  the  watertight 
spirit  of  the  players  and  the 
glne-like  loyalty  of  the 
fans. 

Hopefully  this  (dears  the 
way  to  offer  some  construc- 
tive criticism  about  Satur- 
day's performance  without 
driving  the  gang  crazy. 

Two  flaws  in  Wimble- 
don's performance  against 
Derby  can  only  hinder  their 


Premiership  dreams:  the 
team’s  unusually  low  level 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  after- 
noon’s events  and  their 
reversion  to  the  long-ball 
hump  of  yesteryear. 

Perhaps  the  team’s  leth- 
argy was  due  to  this  being 
their  first  game  at  SeDmrst 
Paris  since  before  Christ- 
mas. Maybe  they  were  also 
still  preening  themselves 
after  booking  a semi-final 
place  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup. 
Whatever.  Derby’s  wily  old 


Jim  Smith  noticed  a differ- 
ence. “Compared  to  when 
they  played  ns  at  our  place 
they  were  under-par.” 

As  for  the  long  ball. 
Smith  added:  “It  was  like 
the  old  days.  1 kept  looking 
for  Dave  Bassett  in  the  dug- 
out  Maybe  they  thought  we 
were  a soft  touch.  But  we 
weren’t” 

Here  was  Wimbledon's 
chance  to  break  the  “after 
you  Roy,  no  after  you  Ar- 
s£ne”  trend  at  the  top  of  the 


table.  Bat  they  blew  it 
Yes;  Wimbledon’s  Ekoku 
fluffed  two  first-half 
chances,  but  the  longer  the 
game  went  on  the  more 
Derby  were  allowed  into  it 
Eventually  Wimbledon 
took  the  lead  with  a goal 
that  was  hardly  a thing  of 
beauty.  Darryl  Powell 
blocked  Ekoku's  header  on 
the  line  but  Gayle  scored  on 
the  follow-up.  Five  minutes 
from  time,  though,  Derby 
equalised  through  Willems 


from  Sturrldge’s  lay-off. 

Two  points  dropped  for 
Wimbledon  then,  though 
they  still  boast  only  one  de- 
feat in  23  games  and  will  go 
top  if  they  win  their  three 
games  in  hand  on  Liver- 
pooL  To  achieve  that  how- 
ever, they  must  get  back  to 
their  energetic  and  deadly 
best  especially  as  they  are 
due  to  meet  Manchester 
United  twice  within  four 
days  in  FA  Cup  and  league. 
No  time  for  lethargy  there. 


First  Division:  Wolves  2,  WBA  0 


Richards  return  gives  the 
Wolves  a bit  more  bite 


Peter  White 


WOLVERHAMPTON  Wan- 
derers could  not  possibly 
have  imagined  before  yester- 
day's Black  Country  meeting 
at  Mollneux  that  West  Brom- 
wich Albion  would  surrender 
so  easily  to  present  them  with 
three  more  promotion  points. 

Once  Dean  Richards  had 
produced  a powerful  near- 
post  header  from  Stephen 
EVoggatt's  precision  cross  to 
give  Wolves  the  advantage  in 
only  the  third  minute,  Albion 
seemed  to  resign  themselves 
to  defeat,  allowing  their  oppo- 
nents to  complete  a comfort- 
able season's  double. 

Wolves’  physical  attributes, 
typified  by  Richards,  playing 
his  first  game  for  two  months 
following  a thigh  injury, 
proved  too  much  for  light- 
weight Albion.  WhOSe  man. 
ager  -Alan-  Buckley  had  no 
complaints  about  the  defeat 
Buckley  said:  “One  of  three 
days  we  will  give  Wolves  a 
game  rather  than  giving  them 
the  game,  and  that’s  what  we 
did  in  the  first  five  minutes.  A 

lot  of  my  players  will  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  way  they 
performed.  It  Is  definitely  a 
day  to  forget." 

Wolves,  strengthened  by 
the  return  not  only  of  Rich- 
ards but  also  of  the  long-tom 
injury  victims  Curie  and 
Froggatt,  out-played  and  out* 
fought  their  arch  rivals,  and 
It  was  no  surprise  when  they 
increased  their  advantage  in 
the  37th  minute.  Bull  and 


Emblen  combined  in  midfield 
before  Smith  broke  away 
down  the  right  and  produced 
the  perfect  cross  for  Roberts 
to  head  home  from  10  yards. 

Froggatt  should  have  put 
the  game  even  farther  out  of 
Albion's  reach  just  after  half- 
time when  he  was  well  placed 
to  deliver  a fierce  left-footed 
volley  which,  unfortunately 
for  him.  was  directed  straight 
at  Albion's  keeper  Crichton, 
who  had  a wretched  after- 
noon with  some  abysmal  fly- 
kicking  from  his  colleagues’ 
back  passes. 

Buckley  introduced  the 
more  robust  Taylor  to  place  of 

the ' Ineffective  PeschlsaLido 

for  the  second  period,  but  he 
lacked  support  and  was  al- 
ways under  the  tight  control 
ofRichards  and  Curie. 

Richards,  who  has  often 
been  watched  by  leading  Pre- 
miership dubs.  Including 
Manchester  United,  said 
afterwards:  ”1  am  pleased  to 
be  back,  and  I hope  my  goal 
atoned  for  a couple  of  mis- 
takes I made  earlier  in  the 
season  in  home  games  which 
cost  us  victories.” 

Curie  added:  "We  were  by 
far  the  better  team  through- 
out We  outplayed  them  in 
every  department  and  1 don’t 
think  they  ever  really  looked 
like  scoring." 

Wolves  will  now  be  looking 
to  show  they  have  true  promo- 
tion credentials  In  testing 
games  «yw^ng  up  in  the  iwrt 
two  weeks  against  Bolton 
Wanderers  and  Sheffield 
United,  both  away  from  home. 


Malting  bis  point  . . . Frank  Clark  sees  City  earn  a 1-1 
draw  thanks  to  a bizarre  own-goal  photographs:  MKEtcwnT 


in  harmony  as 
new  man  Clark  banishes 
the  early-season  Blues 

Mark  Redding  sees  City  share  the  spoils 


THE  peace  generation  has 
taken  over  at  Manchester 
City  now  that  the  guitar- 
strumming  manager  Frank 
dark  has  finally  got  the 
Blues.  Two  weeks  after  his 
appointment,  the  big  freeze 
relented  sufficiently  for  the 
former  Nottingham  Forest 
maestro  to  make  his  Maine 
Road  debut 

For  City’s  fifth  manager 
this  season,  the  arrival  of 
Crystal  Palace  provided  ah 
earl;  reminder  of  the  ephem- 
eral nature  of  his  role. 'Palace 
were  led  by  Dave  Bassett,  who 
had  turned  down  the  Cftyjob 
earlier  in  the  season,  and 
they  have  as  their  scout  Steve 
Coppell,  who  lasted  33  days  an 
Mass  Side.  Clark  at  least  has 
the  security  of  a 3Vtyear  con- 
tract worth  £5,000  a week. 


Peace  and  unity  were  the 
key  words  as  the  season  of 
goodwill  spilled  over  into  the 
City  boardroom.  The  match 
programme  took  great  pains 
to  point  out  that  Clark  was 
everyone’s  choice  as  manager 
and  that  tiie  chairman  Fran- 
cis Lee  had  not,  in  fact,  been 
outflanked-  ■ in  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  majority  share- 
holder Stephen  Boler. 

Baler  said:  “Frank  dark 
was  Francis  Lee's  choice 
right  from  day  one.  It  was 
Francis  who  approached  Mr 
dark  to  offer  him  the  posi- 
tion." lee  said:  “It  is  absolute 
nonsense  to  suggest  Frank 
dark  was  not  my  choice  to  be 
the  new  manager.  Everybody 
was  unanimous  that  he  was 
tiie  right  mart."  Baler  prom- 
ised: “As  far  as  I am  con- 


cerned, Francis  Lee  will 
remain  as  chairman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  for  as  long 
as  he  wants  to  be.” 

This  burst  of  unity  for  once 
made  it  an  to  the  pitch,  where 
another  huge  crowd  was 
treated  to  the  sight  of  Man- 
chester City  defending  man- 
fully for  each  other-ln  an  ex- 
tremely dreary  match  against 
opposition  weakened  by- flu 
and  suspensions. 

■ Even  the  mercurial  Kink- 
ladze  traded  in  his  flamboy- 
ant skills  for  some  pragmatic 
teamwork,  despite  having 
been  involved  in  a training 
ground  bust-up  with  his  fel- 
low midfielder  Lomas. 

Kinkladze,  though,  did  cre- 
ate the'  opening  goal  In  the 
64th  minute,  when  his  curling 


free-teck  from  the  left  was 

headed  idiotically  past  his 
2"®  Goalkeeper  by  the  Palace 
defender  Tuttle. 

Kinkladze  was  then 
replaced  by  his  fellow  Geor- 
gian  Kavelashvili,  who  need- 
kssly  gave  away  the  equalis- 
Roberts  on 
City's  area.  Prom 
SS  L1 * free-kick  Ndah 
headed  the  ball  past  Marget- 

ao°-  City  in  a nutshell 
— infuriating, 

riart10  one’s  sreat  surprise. 

SSiaSnUllced  that  he 

warred  to  bring  in  new  play, 
ere-  We  know  there  is  a lotto 
itYou  don’t 

JOfa  without  there  being  prob- 
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Scottish  League 

Rangers  4 
Aberdeen  0 


Danish 


pair 

bring 

home 

bacon 


Patrick  Otenn 


A N ABERDEEN  team 

Awho  were  once  the 
# kscourge  of  the  Old  Firm 
are  currently  no  more  than  a 
mild  inconvenience  and 
Rangers  dismissed  them  eas- 
ily at  Ibrox  yesterday. 

It  was  not  so  much  Aber- 
deen’s poor  play  as  their  utter 
lack  of  conviction  and  charac- 
ter that  must  have  alarmed 
their  watching  fans,  a small 
group  of  whom  provoked  the 
anger  of  Rangers'  manager 
Walter  Smith  for  ruining  the 
minute's  silence  to  mark  the 
death  of  the  former  Ibrox  and 
Scotland  player  George 
Young.  It  was,  said  Smith, 
“the  worst  I’ve  ever  heard”. 

Rangers'  goals  on  either 
side  of  the  interval  — an  An- 
dersen double  before,  one 
p«ffh  from  Albertz  and  Lau- 
drup  after  — were  far  from 
flattering  In  a match  they 
could  have  won  by  an  even 
greater  margin. 

Andersen’s  first  goal  was 
set  up  by  the  awareness  and 
touch  of  Laudrup.  The  free- 
ranging  forward  gathered  the 
ball  midway  inside  his  own 
half  and  could  only  have 
heard  rather  than  seen  An- 
dersen, 50  yards  upfield  and 
scuttling  Into  the  inside-right 
channe.i. 


The  pass  was  perfection, 
allowing  Andersen  to  take  the 
ball  in  his  stride  and  move 
away  from  Kombouare 
towards  the  18-yard  line,  from 
where  he  sent  the  drive  with 
his  left  foot  low  to  the  left  of 
Stillie  and  over  the  line  off 
the  inside  of  the  post. 

There  was  a little  good  for- 
tune about  the  Dane's  second, 
but  that  merely  compensated 
fin:  the  bad  luck  he  had  ear- 
lier, when  he  might  have 
scored  twice. 

This  time,  Albertz  played 
Roberston  into  the  area  on 
the  left  with  another  preci- 
sion pass.  When  the  full-back 
centred  Kombouare's  stretch- 
ing leg  deflected  the  ball  over 
Stillie  and  neatly  on  to  the 
head  of  Andersen,  who  had 
only  to  nod  to  send  it  over  the 
line  almost  from  under  the 
crossbar.  Without  the  deflec- 
tion, the  goalkeeper  might 
have  cut  the  supply  line. 

The  third  goal  arrived  dur- 
ing Aberdeen’s  most  encour- 
aging spell.  Without  troubling 
Goram,  they  had  nevertheless 
contained  and  begun  to  push 
the  home  side  more  convinc- 
ingly than  before.  The 
rhythm  was  destroyed  when 
Irvine  tripped  Melon  es  as  the 
latter  received  Laudrup’s 
pass,  and  Albertz  rolled  the 
penalty  kick  to  the  right  of 
Stillie. 

Laudrup  scored  the  fourth 
with  just  four  minutes 
remaining.  Mclnnes’s  lobbed 
shot  from  25  yards  seemed  not 
to  have  much  power,  but  Stil- 
lie was  forced  to  dive  fall 
length  to  push  it  to  his  right 
There,  Laudrup  took  posses- 
sion, moved  away  from  the 
goalkeeper  and  squeezed  the 
ball  over  the  line  from  a tight 
angle  on  the  left 
Andersen's  current  hot 
streak  — yesterday’s  goals 
made  it  eight  in  his  last  seven 
outings  — makes  him  a rival 
to  Celtic’s  Jorge  Cadete. 
whose  double  against  Hearts 
at  Tynecastle  not  only 
brought  a vital  2-1  victory  but 
took  his  recent  total  to  10 
from  six  matches. 

Cadete  was  a glowing  ex- 
ception to  the  generally 
murky  play  on  a Weak  day 
whmi  a soup-like  pitch  and 
conditions  of  freezing  rain 
arri  a driving  wind  led  both 
sides  to  abandon  their  pass- 
ing games.  But  the  Portu- 
guese striker  retained  his  in- 
telligent, wriggling  quickness 
te  give  Celtic  the  lead  and 
restore  it  after  Hamilton  had 
equalised  for  Hearts. 

Hamilton’s  own  Form  since 
he  joined  Hearts  from  Dundee 
a month  ago  has  been  remark- 
J)le.  TJe  Under-21  Interna- 
tional has  now  scored  five 
times  in  tour  games,  an  excel- 
lent total  for  a new  player  In  a 
difficult  position.  a 

The  victory  was  the  more 
Ratifying  to  Celtic  for  beinc 
tJelMIrstof  the  season owf 
Hearts.  Three  previous  at- 
tempts had  ended  with  two 
draws  in  the  league  and  a de- 
feat in  toe  Coca-Cola  Cup 
Dundee  United’s  resur- 
gence since  Tommy  McLeim 
became  manager  in  Septem- 
ber  continued  with  a 3-i  vic- 
tory at  Dunfermline.  oinr« 
son’s  double  and  one 
Mchtelly  took  the  TamwdiS 
dub  Into  clear  third  place 
Things  are  not  so  clear  m 


toe  bottom  of  the  Premier  Div- 
ision.  Motherwell's  2-i  hnma 
Jin  over 

Rovers'  l-o  defeat  of  viiZl? 

JESASttr-W  taftR 


toe  bottom  four  dubs  covered 
by  just  five  points.  vepcd 
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Soccer 


Premiership:  Sunderland  1 , Arsenal  0 

Bergkamp 
red  card 


catches 
the  mood 


WchMl  Walker 


JOHN  HARTSON.  It 
had  to  be.  On  the  far 
aide  of  the  pitch  the 
yeliow-shirted  Arsenal 
player  felling  an  opponent 
Just  had  to  be.  Hartson  air 
though  in  the  encroaching 
gloom  at  Roker  Park  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  exactly  who 
the  perpetrator  was. 

In  feet  the  man  disappear- 
ing down  the  tunnel  after  fee 
incident  which  left  stud 
marks  in  Paul  Bracewell’s 
knee  was  not  Hartson,  but 
Dennis  Bergkamp.  Yes,  the 
angelic  Bergkamp.  He  stood 
aghast  as  Michael  Riley  pro- 
duced a red  card  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Dutch  striker’s 
career.  But  it  was  a fair  deci- 
sion. even  though  Bergkamp 
expressed  surprise. 

At  least  that  is  what  Arsdne 
Wenger  claimed.  “Not  a man 
of  many  fouls”  was  the 
Arsenal  manager’s  reason- 
ably accurate  description  of 
Bergkamp,  although  at  pres- 
ent it  is  not  a phrase  that 
could  describe  his  team  as  a 
whole.  On  Saturday  Arsenal 
were  a side  of  many  fouls  and 
even  Bergkamp  caught  the 
mood.  Most  were  unneces- 
sary, too.  Particularly  at  the 
back.  Arsenal's  defenders 
were  like  nightclub  bouncers 
alongside  Sunderland’s  teen- 
age ravers.  Bridges  and 
Mullin. 

Yet  hum  the  fifth  minute 
when  the  ostentatious  Platt 
clattered  into  the  eminently 
breakable  matchstick  legs  of 
Bridges  it  seemed  Arsenal 
were  set  on  getting  physical. 
Platt  was  quite  properly 
booked  and,  in  chronological 
order,  so  were  Hartson. 
Keown,  Adams  and 
Winterbum. 

Sunderland’s  Gray  and  Kel- 
ly Joined  them  in  Mr  Riley's 
notebook,  and  it  should  have 
been  worse.  Less  than  10  min- 
utes after  Bergkamp  skulked 
away.  Hartson,  already 
booked  for  kicking  another 
lump  off  Bridges,  committed 
the  worst  foul  of  the  after- 
noon on  Ord.  Although  it  hap- 
pened under  Mr  Riley's  nose, 
he  waved  play  on. 

As  Arsenal  have  had  five 
players  sent  off  in  10  games, 
you  would  have  thought  the 


Londoners  had  lftarqwt  some- 
thing of  self-restraint  by  now, 
particularly  since  such  indis- 
cretions are  costing  them 
dear.  Despite  Wenger's  words 
about  being  unable  to  under- 
stand the  thought  processes  of 
English  referees,  ft  has  to  be 
all  their  awn  fiault. 

Had  lan  Wright  being  play- 
ing, it  is  not  difficult  to  Imag- 
ine an  Arsenal  victory  feat 
woald  have  taken  them  to  the 
top  of  the  Premiership.  But 
Wright,  unsurprisingly,  is 
midway  through  a self-in- 
flicted three-match  suspen- 
sion that  will  also  include  the 
third  meeting  of  these  two 
sides  in  quick  succession,  in 
the  FA  Cup  on  Wednesday  at 
Roker. 

Hartson  begins  a two-game 
suspension  that  same  night 
and  consequently  Bergkamp 
could  Hwd  hh-nswlf  alpnp  up 
front.  Peter  Reid  might  be 
making  Arsenal  favourites 
Car  the  replay,  but  with  strik- 
ers vanishing  as  regularly  as 
managers  at  Manchester  City, 
Arsenal’s  best  chance  of  scor- 
ing might  be  with  penalties. 

A goalless  draw  will  be  a 
popular  bet  Sunderland,  with 
only  22  goals  in  22  league 
games,  are  hardly  prolific.  It 
would  still  have  been  21  but 
for  Tony  Adams’s  comical 
own-goal  in  the  68th  minnta. 
the  only  occasion  when  Sea- 
man was  significantly  in- 
volved. 

If  Sunderland’s  lack  of  fire- 
power bothered  Reid  he  was 
not  telling.  ‘It  wasn’t  the 
greatest  football  match  for  the 
purist,”  he  said.  “But  it’s  a 
smashing  result  for  us.”  In- 
deed ft  was.  Not  only  did  it 
tttfcp  Sunderland  seven  points 
clear  of  third-bottom  Notting- 
ham Forest,  it  means  that 
they  probably  need  to  win 
only  four  of  their  remaining 
16  games  to  survive. . 

That  would,  be  some 
achievement.  The  founda- 
tions appear  to  be  in  place  fbr 
next  season,  mid  perhaps  fix' 
ywwn^  to  come,  in  their  new 
stadium.  Reid  £ tew  off  imme- 
diately after  the  game,  possi- 
bly to  add  to  his  squad,  but 
judging  by  bis  youth  team's 
3-2  win  over  Newcastle  on 
Saturday  morning,  there 
might  be  enough  talent 
nearer  home  in  the  longer 
term. 


Flying  visit. . .Bergkamp  up  in  attack  before  disappearing  early  down  the  Roker  Park  tunnel  photoqraphiwke  cooper 


Middlesbrough  0,  Southampton  1 

Scandal  of 
Boro  waste 
left  to  Festa 


Harry  Pearson  on 
another  defeat  and 
a new  Italian 
saviour  forTeesside 

IN  A Teesside  pub 
recently  a disgruntled 
Middlesbrough  fan 
offered  a solution 

to  his  team’s  defensive 
frailties.  Bryan  Robson,  he 
said,  should  go  to  the  local 
DIY  hypermarket,  buy 
some  wood  and  board  the 
goals  up. 

On  Saturday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Middles- 
brough’s manager  had 
sought  a less  dramatic.  If 
more  costly,  solution.  Glan- 
ftica  Festa,  a Sardinian  cen- 
tral defender  with  over  300 
Italian  league  appearances 
to  his  name,  has  agreed 
terms  with  Middlesbrough 
in  a proposed  £2.7  million 
transfer  from 

Intern  azi  on  ale. 

Festa  is  expected  to  make 
his  Premiership  debut 
against  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day next  weekend.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  form  of  a 
player  who  looks  more  like 
Uncle  Fester,  the  shaven- 
headed Italian  striker  Fa- 
brlzio  RavaneBi,  which  is 
giving  Robson  most  cause 
for  concern. 

Ravanelli  ban  scored  nine 
Premiership  goals  this  sea- 
son bat  half-a-dozen  of 
those  came  in  his  first  three 
home  appearances.  In  this 
dire  match,  in  which  the 
half-time  score  of  0-0  flat- 
tered both  teams,  RavaneUi 
foiled  to  .produce  a single 
shot  on  target. 

Not  that  he  received 
much  service.  Southamp- 
ton, who  relegated  Le  Txs- 
sler  to  the  bench,  had 
clearly  identified  Jnnlnho 
as  the  bigger  threat.  The  di- 
minutive Bi-ggniau-  as  com- 
mitted to  Middlesbrough’s 
cause  as  any  native-born 
Teessider,  found  himself  in 


a thicket  of  blue-and-yello w 
shirts  throughout  the  after- 
noon. When  Jnnlnho  did 
break  free  the  admirably 
swift  Van  Gobbel  soon 
caught  up  with  him  again. 

With  one  of  their  Brazil- 
ians stifled,  Middlesbrough 
might  have  looked  to  the 
other  for  inspiration,  but 
Emerson  is  no  longer  the 
commanding  presence  of 
the  autumn. 

Rumours  about  the  for- 
mer Porto  player's  future 
abound -on  Teeslde.  It  was 
even  said  that  Florentine 
sent  a representative  to 
watch  him  at  The  Riverside 
on  Saturday. 

Where  the  £4J>m  mid- 
fielder will  end  up  is  uncer- 
tain, though  given  the  way- 
wardness of  his 
distribution  in  this  match  a 
job  offer  from  the  Royal 
Mail  is  one  possibility  that 
can  be  discounted. 

Southampton  might  have 
been  content  with  a draw 
but  ended  np  with  all  three 
points  thimine  to  a penalty. 
In  one  of  the  game’s  few 
spells  of  sustained  goal- 
mouth action,  the  outstand- 
ing Ken  Monkou  connected 
solidly  with  Oakley’s  cor- 
ner-kick. 

His  powerful  goalbound 
header  was  acrobatically 
tipped  over  the  Boro  bar  by 
gloved  fingers,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  Middlesbrough 
the  hand  belonged  not  to 
the  goalkeeper  Gary  Walsh 
but  to  wing-back  Clayton 
Blackmore.  The  Welshman 
was  sent  off  and  Jim  Magil- 
ton  scored  from  the  spot 

Graeme  Soon  ess’s  men 
went  away  happy  with 
their  bonus.  Middles- 
brough meanwhile  are 
locked  into  a run  of  poor 
results  which  is  beglning  to 
look  less  like  a streak  than 
a background  colour. 

When  Festa  arrives  from 
Milan  next  week  Boro  sup- 
porters can  only  hope  that 
the  Italian  him  brought  his 
hammer  and  nails  with 

him. 


Nottingham  Forest  2,  Chelsea  0 

Forest  cash  in 
on  Pearce  work 


I 
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Blackburn  Rovers  4,  Coventry  City  0 


Rovers  right  at  home  even  before  Dublin  legs  it 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Qordon  strachan, 

the  Coventry  manager, 
was  less  concerned 
tout  his  side’s  performance 
[ter  Dion  Dublin  had  been 
ml  off  for  a grisly,  two- 
otod  challenge  on  Henning 
erg  than  he  was  beforehand. 
So  intelligently  did  Black- 
jro  use  their  extra  man  that 
toy  might,  wife  less  anxious 
pishing,  have  reached  double 
Kures,  yet  they  looked  equally 
tpable  of  a formidable  score 


during  fee  20  minutes  when 
Coventry  had  U men. 

Rovers  were  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  from  the  start 
and  Strachan  made  no  attempt 
to  contradict  fee  evidence  nor 
to  seek  excuse  in  Dublin's  dis- 
missal for  a tackle  which  left 
Berg  needing  three  stitches  in 
a shin  wound.  His  players,  he 
said,  were  not  in  the  right 
frame  cf  mind  from  the  begin- 
ning and  against  a side  “play- 
ing some  of  the  best  football  in 
the  Premiership”  that  was  to 
invite  trouble. 

There  could  be  more  prob- 


lems ahead,  too.  Dublin  was 
due  to  start  a tfaieematch  sus- 
pension tins  week;  that  ab- 
sence wffi  now  be  doubled  and 
the  loss  of  one  at  their  most 
Influential  players  comes  at  a 
time  when  resources  are  al- 
ready dangerously  stretched. 

Coventry  faded  to  produce 
a scrap  of  evidence  to  show 
why  strachan  had  been  given 
the  Manager  of  the  Month 
award  fa*  December.  There 
was,  however,  a persuasive 
argument  from  Blackburn 
that  it  could  easily  have  gone 
to  their  man  Tony  Paites. 


Probably  the  last  Premier- 
ship manager  in  ling  for  a 
stress-related  breakdown,  he 
assumed  control,  reluctantly, 
when  Ray  Harford  called  a halt 
and,  assured  cf  permanent  em- 
ployment at  Ewood  Park,  will 
happily  melt  back  into  the 
shadows  when  Sven  Goran 
Eriksson  arrives  next  summer. 

Parkes’s  refreshingly  un- 
complicated approach  seems  to 

have  been  transmitted  to  the 
players;  under  him  Blackburn 
have  lost  only  twice  in  11 
games.  But  he  was  not  getting 
carried  away.  “We  are  still  In 


the  woods,”  he  said,  “and  it  is 
possible  we  will  remain  in  the 
woods  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son." Maybe,  but  not  if  Rovers 
continue  to  produce  football  of 
this  quality. 

It  has  taken  time  hut 
Rovers  have  now  learned  to 
live  without  Alan  Shearer. 
They  have  missed  his  goals 
but  the  passing  cf  a personal- 
ity cult  has  perhaps  been  the 
catalyst  for  less  regarded 
players  to  express  themselves 
more:  Chris  Sutton  fbr  exam- 
ple. He  looks  on  top  of  his 
game,  took  his  goals  total  Into 


double  figures  with  two  more 
and  promises  further  regular 
additions. 

Gallacher  scored  Rovers's 
second  goal  aud  Donis,  the  sub- 
stitute and  former  Panathinai- 
kos  player,  got  the  fourth  wife 
his  first  touch  of  fee  ban  after 
cme  of  their  classier  moves  of  a 
dassy  performance. 

Tord  Grip,  an  unlikely 
icrtfmriing  emissary,  must  be 
taking  a glowing  report  back 
to  Eriksson  about  the  side  he 
is  about  to  inherit,  though  no. 
doubt  with  the  rider  about  the 
quality  cf  the  opposition. 


Liverpool  0,  West  Ham  United  0 

Jeers  as  Evans  is  left  to 
look  elsewhere  for  a lift 


Ian  Ross 


RPOOL  have  per- 
ted  wife  such  bewil- 
n efficiency  an  Mersey- 
recent  weeks  it  is  now 
nature  for  Roy  Evans 
solace  in  the  results  of 
«ms  or,  more  particu- 
eir  shortcomings. 
ie  time  he  was  called 
pass  judgment  on  an- 
stlcss  performance  on 
iv,  the  Liverpool  man- 
15  already  aware  that 
Os  had  endured  sixm- 
mproductive  after- 
Liverpool.  jeered  at 
1 whistle,  had  baemor- 
I two  more  points 
opposition  of  dubious 

seem  incapable  of 
for  themselves  at  the 
I;  rarely  lwve  they 
weaker  or  more  vul- 
, in  terms  of  fnven- 
j — that  logical  exten- 
basic  skin  — the  well 
1 dry  with  too  many 

of  influence  already 
succumbed  to  fee  sea- 


ms quick  to  point  to 
option'*  caused  by 
of  the  centre-back 
jefore  kick-off,  and 
and  Babb  in  the  first 
; Liverpool's  prob- 
k*  In  defence  but  ta 


coming  a tough  old 
aid  Evans,  “nothing 

me  any  more-  TB* 


Premiership  is  there  for  some- 
one to  take  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  but  you  begin  to  have 
your  doubts  as  to  who  exactly 
is  capable  of  doing  that  It  may 
well  continue  like  this  all  fee 
way  through  until  the  end.” 

Liverpool  could  have  won. 
or.lost,  by  a distance. 

Despite  spending  much  of 
the  game  shuffling  personnel 
and  modifying  tactics  to  ac- 
commodate the  bruised  and 
the  limping,  they  still  struck 
the  woodwork  three  times  — 
Barnes.  Fowler  and  Berger, 
all  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a 
breakthrough. 

But,  fee  cavalier  spirit  Jives 
on  at  Upton  Paris  and  by  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  commonly 
held  theca?  that  to  attack  Liv- 
erpool is  to  encourage  disas- 
ter, West  Ham  also  went  close 
to  sneaking  it. 

Breacker  hit  a post  and  had 
Liverpool’s  one  truly  out- 
standing individual,  the  goal- 
keeper James,  not  produced 
an  array  of  fine  stops  to  deny 
Rleper.  Forfirio  and  Jones,  the 
applecart  would  have  been  up- 
set long  before  the  end. 

“There’s  no  reason  at  all 
why  we  cant  now  climb  up 
the  table.”  said  the  West  Ham 
manager  Harry  Redknapp. 
“There  tent  much  between 
fee  middle  of  the  table  and 
the  bottom  of  the  table.” 

Much  more  of  this  and  Liv- 
erpool win  come  to  realise 
that  there  Is  also  little  to 
choose  between  the  middle 
and  the  top. 


Leeds  United  3,  Leicester  City  0 

Dodgy  but  artful 


Robert  Piyco 


THEY  deserve  each 
other  — don’t  they?  — 
Leeds  United  and 
George  Graham.  That 
charmless  team,  those  egre- 
gious fens,  that  manager.  It 
seems  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  man  who  was 
brought  down  by  dodgy 
signings  is  now  in  charge  of 
a club  that  is  foil  of  them. 

And  that  is  all  the  Leeds 
hashing  -we  have  room  for 
this  week.  Disappointing 
all  of  us  churls  who  be- 
lieved that  Graham  was 
fining  his  team  with  spoil- 
ers and  bruisers  and  then 
disowning  them  when  they 
foiled  to  nick  a win.  they 
did  rather  well  on  Satur- 
day. Though  they  were  at 
least  three  influential  play- 
ers short  of  foil  strength, 
they  overwhelmed  Leices- 
ter and  deserved  to  win  by 
more  than  three. 

“There  were  some  good 
performances  today.”  Gra- 
ham said.  Tony  Dorigo. 
who  helped  make  two  of  the 
goals  and  would  have  saved 
the  best  for  himself  had  Ka- 
sey  Keller  been  a fraction 
slower  thinking,  was  the 
manager’s  choice  for  man 
of  the  match.  Lee  Bowyer 
(one  goal,  one  assist)  can- 
not have  been  for  behind. 
And  Rush,  who  proba- 
bly just  needed  reminding 
what  a decent  chance 


looked  like,  tripled  his  goal 
total  fbr  the  season. 

Robert  Molenaar,  the  big 
new  Dutch  defender,  fitted 
right  in,  belting  WmiiB  Hes- 
key  around  fbr  most  of  the 
afternoon  and  uichijiiK  up  a 
yellow  card.  The  question 
whether  Graham  could  per- 
suade a player  raised  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  they 
continue  to  insist  that  every 
ball  shotikl  have  a specific 
target,  to  take  route  one  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative 
as  early  as  the  13th  minute. 

Of  course,  Leicester  were 
particularly  feeble.  Fhi  had 
removed  Neil  Lennon,  their 
central  figure,  and  appeared 
to  have  ravaged  the  rest: 
Entile  and  the  defectives. 
“We  were  outfought  and 
outpbysicalled.”  said  their 
manager  Martin  O’Neill. 
“They  did  very  welL” 

Such  praise  will  always  be 
too  faint  for  some.  In  a won- 
derfully splenetic  piece  in 

th>  ‘Hanging’  Shi^  th>  most 

intemperate  of  Leeds  fan- 
zines, the  editor  rants  about 
“media  jackals”  who  in 
their  lazy  “Manc/cockney” 
way  assume  that  Graham 
wm  refashion  Leeds  into  a 
fan  imitation  of  his  func- 
tional Arsenal  sides,  churn- 
ing out  1-0  wins  with  the 
same  lack  of  grace  as  Don 
Re  Vic’s  sides  once  displayed. 

Thus  If  goes.  The  evil  that 
Leeds  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  Is  oft  Interred 
with  their  moans. 


Sheffield  Wednesday  2,  Everton  1 

Workmanlike  Wednesday 
showing  new  glint  of  steel 


Alan  Lyons 


SHEFFIELD  Wednesday,  a 
wpre-season  candidate  for 
relegation,  can  feel  happy  in 
eighth  place.  Everton.  who 
started  wife  dreams  of  fee 
championship,  win  feel  less 
content  in  ninth. 

Wednesday  have  a tougher 
look  about  them  these  days. 
This  hard-fought  win  took 
their  run  of  Premiership 
games  without  defeat  to  12.  a 
run  Including  draws  with 
Manchester  United  at  home. 
Tottenham  away.  Arsenal 
home  and  Chelsea  away. 

With  his  £3m  Italian  Car- 
bone injured  and  the  Dutch- 
man Blinker  demoted  to  the 
bench,  David  Pleat  put  out  a 
functional  team  good  enough 
to  exploit  the  frailties  in  Ever- 
ton’s  three-man  defence. 

They  got  the  ball  up  to  the 
two  big  strikers  Humphreys 
and  Booth  — the  latter 
replaced  by  the  equally  size- 
able Hirst  for  the  second  half 
— and  had  Fembridge  loiter- 
ing wife  Intent  in  the  open 
spaces  around  the  edge  of  fee 
area. 

The  effectiveness  of  this 
pattern  was  seen  after  only 
five  minutes  when  Booth 
challenged  for  a Nicol  cross, 
fee  ball  ran  free  and  Pem- 
b ridge's  volley  forced  Sou- 
thall into  a fine  save. 

Bverton's  problems,  as  ex- 
plained by  their  manager  Joe 
Royle,  were  a lack  of  fit  de- 


fenders which  forced  him  to 
play  too  many  forwards.  That 
went  part  way  to  axpiain  fee 
way  Barrett,  Watson  and 
Dunne  were  stretched  at  fee 
back  with  no  helping  hand 
from  midfielders. 

Everton  looked  more  bal- 
anced In  the  second  half  when 
Speed  dropped  to  full-back  for 
Phelan,  Branch  come  on  as  a 
second  front  player,  and 
Barmby  moved  into  midfield, 
but  by  then  Everton  were 
chasing  the  game. 

The  threat  of  Pembridge 
had  led  to  a goal  in  fee  22nd 
minute,  when  he  was  fouled 
on  the  edge  of  the  area  and 
drilled  a low  free-kick  past 
SouthalL  Then  after  50  min- 
utes Everton  fell  for  a sucker 
punch  when  a corner  was 
cleared  and  Hirst,  who 
showed  what  a good  player  he 
might  have  been  if  not  side- 
lined so  often  by  injury,  out- 
jumped  Dunne  to  set  Hum- 
phreys on  his  way. 

The  young  striker  seemed 
to  have  wasted  the  chance, 
but  with  the  Everton  defence 
still  well  out  of  position  had 
ample  time  to  readjust  and 
push  a simple  pass  across 
goal  for  Hirst  to  tap  in. 

Branch,  whose  aggressive- 
ness and  control  make  him  a 
fine  prospect,  put  over  a cross 
for  Ferguson  to  pull  hack  a 
goal  and  set  up  a finish  in 
which  Royle  felt  Everton 
could  have  equalised.  A third 
Wednesday  goal,  though,  al- 
ways looked  more  likely.  . 


STUART  PEARCE  dem- 
onstrated patience  and 
iron  wDl  in  breaking 
down  Chelsea's,  defensive 
wall  His  thunderous  free- 
ldck  brooked  no  argument 
Whether  the  sticks  and  stones 
of  budding  new  ownership  of 
Nottingham  Forest  will  break 
any  ambition  to  be  perma- 
nent manager  remains  open 
to  much  debate. 

Frustration,  rather  than  the 
much-chronicled  stresses  and 
Strains  Of  wanagPi^Ant,  w22 
dilute  Pearce’s  desire  to  make 
the  transition.  Against  the  up- 
lift of  fee  fourth  victory  cf  the 
caretaker  player-manager's 
six  games  must  be  set  the  de- 
pressing feet  feat  new  owners 
cannot  be  installed  until,  at 
least,  early  next  month. 

By  then  Forest  will  have 
completed  two  thirds  of  their 
precarious  Premiership 
season. 

Pearce  has  already  spoken 
of  one  time  factor,  observing 
that  management  consumes 
so  much  of  it.  He  had  deputed 
Alan  Hill  to  take  post-match 
press  conferences  until  that 
Forest  loyalist  departed  last 
week.  This  time  Pearce  sent 
the  fitness  coach  Pete  Ed- 
wards to  do  the  talking. 

The  representative’s  mes- 
sage offered  little  encourage- 
ment to  the  large  pro-Pearce 
lobby.  “Stuart  hasn't  given  us 
any  indication  of  what  he’s 
going  to  do,”  said  Edwards. 
“He's  going  to  tell  us  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  hope  he 
will  take  it  because  we're  all 
110  per  cent  behind  him.” 

This  indicates  soul  search- 
ing on  Pearce’s  part  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  35th  birthday  in 
ApriL  It  also  assumes  that  the 
decision  will  be  left  to  this 
Forest  stalwart  cf  uy,  years 
by  the  new  owners,  whoever 
they  are.  The  take-over  con- 
test is  now  complicated  by  a 
potential  long-distance  bid  by 


a Nottingham-born  communi- 
cations  tycoon,  Mario  Cardin- 
al!, based  in  Indonesia. 

Neither  Cardinal!  nor  Phil 
Soar,  the  local  author  leading 
the  Scholar/Wray-backed 
consortium,  could  have  com- 
posed a better  argument  for 
making  Pearce’s  position  per- 


manent than  this  occasion.  To 
fee  brawn  of  his  40th  minute 
wall-breaking  free-kick  must 
be  added  the  brain  of  deploy- 
ing Lyttie  to  man-mark  Zola. 

Forest  stuck  manfully  to 
their  task  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  53rd  minute 
when  B art-Williams  rean- 
nounced himself  after  12 
games’  absence  and  two  years 
without  a goal  with  a crush- 
ing volley. 

Ruud  Gullit  again  be- 
moaned bolts  from  the  blue  — 
indeed  fee  last  five  goals  con- 
ceded by  Chelsea  have  all 
come  from  outside  the  penal- 
ty area  — as  he  declared  that 
“we  don’t  have  the  luck  that 
some  other  dubs  have”. 

It  has  become  a femiitar 
Gullit  refrain,  but  instead  cf 
questioning  fete  the  manager 
should  he  asking  why  so 
much  Chelsea  possession  pro- 
duced such  little  penetration 
at  fee  Cfty  Ground. 

Forest  may  have  deployed 
only  one  out-and-out  attacker, 
Saunders,  but  in  the  fece  of 
this  caution  Chelsea's  passing 
was  predictable  and  the  final 
hall  inaccurate,  signalling 
their  first  defeat  in  six  games. 

Nevertheless,  Pearce  would 
gladly  trade  Forest’s  still  par- 
lous position  wife  Chelsea’s, 
not  to  mention  transfer  funds. 

Speaking  of  fortunes,  the 
37-year-old  Cardinal!  rJnfano 
to  have  raised  £13  million 
from  Asian-based  investors 
but  wants  to  increase  it  to  £22 
million,  even  if  that  m«mc 
joining  forces  with  another 
bidder.  Meanwhile,  the  Soar 
consortium  sprung  its  own 
surprise  — tabling  not  one, 
but  two  bids  for  fee  dub  to 
the  Forest  board. 


Grobbelaar  fires  Zimbabwe 


Bruce  grobbelaar. 

the  Plymouth  Argyle  goal- 
keeper who  will  be  in  the 
High  Court  tomorrow  to  face 
match-fixing  allegations, 
found  some  solace  on  the 
pitch  daring  the  weekend. 

Grobbelaar  watched  from 
his  goal  as  Zimbabwe  de- 
feated Togo  3-0  !n  their  World 
Cup  Group  Four  qualifying 

game  In  Harare. 

Delirious  fans  among  a 
crowd  or  40,000  lit  firecrack- 
ers as  Zimbabwe  reignited 


their  World  Cup  hopes  after 
their  2-1  defeat  in  Angola. 

The  first  goal  came  from  a 
header  by  the  Czech  Republic- 
based  striker  Kennedy  Chi- 
huri  La  the  15th  minute.  And 
when  Chihurl  was  brought 
down  11  minutes  later,  Vltalis 
Tfehawira  struck  the  resulting 
penalty.  Five  minutes  into  the 
second  halt  a long  throw 
from  Grobbelaar  began  a 
move  that  ended  with 
Takawira  settling  the  game 
with  a third  goaL 
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Five  pages  of  sport 


Racing 

Jockey  denies 
split  with 
champion 
traner 


Soccer 

Keegan  leaves 
no  case 
for  the 
defence 
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SportExtra 


PREMIERSHIP  SOCCER 


Call  to  arms . . . Ryan  Giggs  congratulates  David  Beckham 

Tottenham  Hotspur  1 , Manchester  United  2 

Beckham 
bullet  puts 
United 
in  range 


David  Lacey 


OW  Liverpool  dare 
not  look  round.  A 
! late  goal  from 
David  Beckham,  a 
name  that  must  be 
etched  deep  Into  Tottenham’s 
soul,  won  Manchester  United 
a that  and  absorbing  match  at 
White  Hart  Lane  yesterday  to 
bring  the  champions  to 
within  two  points  of  the  pres- 
ent leaders.  United  also  have 
a game  in  hand. 

Alex  Ferguson's  players  are 
still  not  quite  winning 
matches  to  the  manner  born 
and  their  manager  admitted 
his  side  had  been  "ordinary". 
Yesterday’s  performance  was 
high  on  industry,  with  inspi- 
ration often  a distant  cousin. 
But,  with  five  victories  and  a 
draw  over  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year,  Manchester  United 
have  clearly  reacquired  the 
winners'  art  — an  art  mislaid 
by  everyone  else  in  the  top 
seven  over  the  weekend  — 
and  it  was  this  that  ultimately 
frustrated  an  improved  home 
performance  by  a much-im- 
provised Tottenham  side. 

When  successive  shots 
from  Iversen  and  Sin  ton  each 
struck  the  underside  of  the 
United  bar  midway  through 
the  first  half  Spurs  must  have 
scented  vengeance  for  their 
2-0  defeat  in  the  FA  Cup  at 
Old  Trafford  a week  earlier. 

In  the  event  another  Norwe- 
gian, Solskjaer,  gave  United 


the  lead  soon  afterwards  and, 
although  Allen  headed  the 
scores  level  at  the  end  of  the 
half,  Beckham,  whose  in- 
spired free-kick  had  ended 
Tottenham's  brief  Cup  ambi- 
tions, won  the  match  with  an- 
other marvellous  shot  just 
under  a quart  e r-of-  an-  h o ur 
from  the  end. 

If  United  are  to  combine 
their  Champions  League  am- 
bitions with  a serious  attempt 
at  winning  their  fourth  Pre- 
miership title  in  five  seasons 
they  will  need  to  retain  the 
winning  habit  over  the  next 
two  months  and  before  the 
quarter-final  against  Porto  oc- 
cupies their  minds. 

During  the  early  stages  of 
yesterday's  game  it  looked  as 
if  Irwin's  recurring  ham- 
string injury,  which  ‘forced 
Ferguson  to  reorganise  his 
defence  and  start  with  a back 
three,  would  deny  Manches- 
ter United  the  points  they 
sought. 

Certainly  the  regularity 
with  which  Iversen  was  turn- 
ing past  Johnsen  or  PaHister 
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Taking  Off. . . Roy  Keane  gets  ahnro  himself  as  Tie  thnwfMig  the  Tottenham  goal,  leavfng  David  ITiwmlk  grmmderi  at  White  Bart  Ijhu*  ywriurfay 
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offered  Spurs  a route  to  vic- 
tory. Yet  the  blond,  leggy  Nor- 
wegian striker  was  not  quite 
able  to  finish  what  he  had 
begun.  After  six  minutes  a 
volley  dipped  over  the  bar, 
after  26  a drive  went  wide. 

In  between- times  came  that 
double  ricochet  by  Iversen 
and  S inton  and  in  this  in- 
stant, remembering  the  fre- 
quency with  which  Liverpool 
had  struck  West  Ham's 
wooden  bits  the  day  before, 
United  could  have  been  for- 
given for  thinking  that  the 
runes  were  on  their  side. 

Certainly  they  must  have 
started  to  believe  as  much  in 
the  23rd  minute.  Cantona 
allowed  a ball  from  Keane  to 
reach  Solskjaer  and  then  ac- 
cepted a pass  as  the  Norwe- 
gian turned  for  goaL  The 
Frenchman’s  through-ball 
was  impeccable  and  so  was 
Scdskjaer’s  finely  angled  low 
shot  that  found  its  way  into 
the  net  underneath  Walker’s 
diving  body. 

At  that  point  Tottenham 
probably  felt  hard  done  by. 
They  were  still  missing  Sher- 
ingham,  Armstrong  and  An- 


derton  and  now  Nielsen,  a 
midfield  strength  the  previ- 
ous weekend,  had  caught 
Iversen’s  flu.  Yet  Howells  and 
Wilson,  a makeshift  mid- 
fielder. consistently  carried 
the  game  to  United,  who  until 
the  goal  had  responded  only 
in  brief  spasms. 

So  it  was  with  a sense  of 
Justice  having  been  done  that 


Spurs  came  off  at  half-time 
with  the  scores  Level  In  the 
44th  minute  Sintan’s  corner 
from  the  right  was  met  with  a 
firm  header  by  Vega,  the  £3.7 
million  Swiss  international 
defender  Tottenham  have  just 
bought  from  Cagliari-  As  the 
ball  bounced  into  the  goal- 
mouth Allen  nodded  it  past 
SchmeicheL 

Sensing  a Spurs  surge, 
United  made  a point  of  domi- 
nating the  game  as  the  second 
half  began.  With  20  minutes 
remaining  Ferguson  replaced 
Scholes  with  Foborsky.  By 
now,  Johnsen  having  moved 
to  orthodox  left-back.  United 
were  playing  with  a back 
four,  giving  Giggs  greater  at- 
tacking freedom. 

For  the  second  successive 
Sunday  what  turned  out  to  be 
Tottenham's  last  chance  of 
getting  something  from  the 
afternoon  fell  to  Allen,  who 
again  missed  the  target  That 
was  in  the  70th  minute.  Six 
minutes  later  thie  day  be- 
longed to  Beckham. 

There  seemed  little  immedi- 
ate danger  for  Spurs  when  Po- 
borsky  dispossessed  Howells 
but  - once  Beckham  had  been 
found  in  space  the  inevitable 
beckoned. 

The  21-year-old'  England 
player,  who  had  scored  with 
equal  audacity  at  West  Ham 
early  last  month,  let  fly  from 
nearly  30  yards'  range  and  a 
glorious  shot  swung  beyond 
Walker’s  reach  and  into  the 
net 
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Set  by  Pledge 


Across 


9 One  who  finishes  by  taking  the 
final  with  indecision?  (3) 

10  See  3 

11  Summers’ reels  (7) 

12  Before  3,  cftwges  around  the 
North’s  capital  22  down  (7) 

13  The  Community  tax  is  rarely 
spot  art  (5) 

M^Mb—i  Here,  keep-left 
mandate  to  those  with  16 
(4.2A4J 


16  Permits  held  by  members  at  St 
• Andrews?  (7,8}  • 

16  Cyrus  Isto  succeed  Ihe  last 
emperor?  That  is  an  Ir^ustfoe  0) 

21  Where  the  salors  reported  to 
catch  the  Venn  (5) 

22  Discovers  deepsounds  (7) 

23  Don't  laigW  Housmanb  in  the 
business  of  moving  on  Ihe  22 
down  (7) 

24  Entertain  employment  after 
breakfast  time  §) 


iMMOwmwauM^w 

This  week^  winners  of  a Collins 
Rogers  International  Thesaurus  are 
Roger  Howell  of  Wokingham, 
Berkshire,  Coin  Laban  of 
Mexborough,  South  Yorkshire, 
Angela  Grauman  of  Worthing, 
Sussex,  B.  Kelly  of  London,  Sfel2 
and  E H.  Norton  of  Aylesbury, 
BucMnghamsrtre. 


“ Stuck?  Then  cal  our  solutions  fine 
on  0881  338  238.  Calls  cost  50p  per 
mkwte  Mon-Frt,  8am-6pm,  and  45p 
par  minute  at  all  other  emre.  ATS 


□□□□□  snamnEHOH 


□□□□□□□□□  sanan 
□ □□□□□□a 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

□naosoQ  □□□□aac] 


25  Describes  anal  said  to  be 
entering  with  resistance  (9} 

Down 


1 Oie  of  the  popular  assortment 
of  101  sweets  (7,3)  . 

2 Savoury  beef  prepared  by  a 
former  artist  of  note  (8) 

3,10  A Yorkshireman's  right  and  a 
right  to  be  covered  in  woutefo 
for  homeless  youngsters  (B.5) 

4 The  ajbtetV  French  grey1 
period7(4) 

5 First  pert  of  1 6 powerto  raise 
some  dough  without  alp-up, 
though  pornfiess  (10) 

6 Not  the  terror  of  one  charac-ter 
tofoflawthelaw(B) 

7 The  window-repairers' 
periodical?  (E) 

8 The  functions  of  American 
dames  lacking  restraint?  (4) 

1*  Londcn  31s  Joint  tenure  of 
Interim  authority  (1 0) 

15  Spring  chickens  lay  some 
sweet  ittle  things  (6-4) 

17  Included  after  pat  of  the  b« 


was  almost  settled  (8) 

18  This  cSmateb  not  perfect  far  a 
climber  (ft 

20  I’m  a carrier  of  Caffiope'a  foot  (6) 

21  Thehen-bou9ebsaidtobe 
above  the  bifletflft 

22^23dqwm  Holders  of  16  who 
don't  observe  the  14  across 
22  down  shouldn’t  go  so  hard 
(4,4) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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Boxing 

Akinwande’s  Welch  rabbit 

‘He  fought  like  a sissy,’  said  Akinwande.  John  Rawfing 

in  Nashvaie,  where  Lueshmg  restored  some  pride 


HENRY  Akinwande 
may  not  be  the 
most  dynamic 
heavyweight  in 
the  world,  but  in- 
creasingly be  looks  one  of  the 
most  awkward  and  effective. 
He  retained  his  World  Boxing 
Organisation  title  by  an  over- 
whelmingly wide  points  mar- 
gin against  Scott  Welch  here 
yesterday. 

The  challenger  found  to  his 
cost  that  it  takes  considerably 
more  than  brave  words  to 
make  a decent  fight  Brave 
deeds  were  called  for,  but 
these  proved  beyond  him  In  a 
dismal  performance  that  was 
condemned  even  by  his  own 
manager  Frank  Warren. 

Welch  and  his  entourage 
had  waged  a fairly  shabby 
war  of  words  against  the 
quietly  spoken  champion  in 
the  build-up  to  the  fight  The 
6ft  Tin  Akinwande  rammed 
back  their  words  in  the  best 
way  possible.  He  never  looked 
like  losing,  racking  up  round 


after  round  by  using  his  huge 
reach  advantage  and  fester 
hand-speed  to  marin-pim  ef- 
fect Welch  was  outclassed 
and  Akinwande  could  not 
resist  a chance  to  redress  the 
verbal  balance  afterwards. 

“After  all  the  talk,  I was  ex- 
pecting a rough  fight  but  he 
fought  like  a sissy,”  said 
Akinwande. 

The  Dulwich-born  cham- 
pion, who  still  speaks  with 
the  Nigerian  accent  from  the 
country  where  he  grew  up.  is 
rapidly  earning  the  respect  of 
America's  hard-nosed  big- 
fight  cognoscenti.  If  Lennox 
Lewis  beats  Oliver  McCall  in 
their  WBC  title  fight  next 
month,  Akinwande  could  well 
be  the  opponent  for  Lewis's 
first  mandatory  defence. 

Akinwande,  at  31  only  one 
year  older  than  Lewis,  would 
relish  the  opportunity.  ‘Tm 
looking  for  Leads.  I would 
like  that  challenge  more  than 
any  other,”  he  said.  “People 
have  been  slow  to  respect  me 


but  I've  got  a lot  of  balls  and 
they  should  recognise  that” 

For  Welch,  28,  another  OS 
invitation  seems  unlikely. 
Two  of  the  judges  awarded 
Akinwande  every  round, 
scoring  the  contest  120-108, 
and  the  third  made  it  almost 
as  one-sided  at  119-110. 

“He  didn’t  even  lose  well,” 
said  Frank  Warren  of  the 
Brighton,  man’s  pitiful  perfor- 
mance. ‘It  was  one  of  the 
worst  performances  ever  by  a 
British  fighter  trying  for  a 
world  title." 

Welch's  trainer  Jim  Mc- 
Donnell was  mystified.  In  his 
featherweight  days  McDon- 
nell had  shown  tremendous 
fighting  spirit  particularly  In 
his  epic  attempt  to  dethrone 
the  great  Azumah  Nelson 
eight  years  ago. 

That  night  he  was  prepared 
to  risk  everything.  Welch,  for 
all  his  boasts,  was  not,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  from 
the  man  in  his  corner  could 
change  that  Welch  himself 


Get  up  and  fight ...  Scott  Welch  briefly  slips  down  al  bello 


admitted:  “Henry  Akinwande 
didn’t  bait  me  tonight,- Scott 
Welch  did." 

While  Welch  ponders  his 
future,  Kevin  Lueshtag 
emerged  with  honour  from  a 
dramatic  attempt  to.  wrest  the 
IBF  welterweight  title  from 


the  big-punching  Puerto 
Rican  Felix  Trinidad. 

The  handsome  Lueshiog, 
28.  models  in  his  spare  Hm» 
and  Is  in  tine  for  a lucrative 
contract  with  Hugo  Boss 
menswear.  They  should  give 
it  him  now. 


Rugby  Union 

Courage  League  One 

Harlequins  22,  Bath‘6 


Quins  take  landmark 
with  French  connection 


Robert  Armstrong 


HARLEQUINS’  first 
victory  over  Bath  in 
a decade  of  league 
competition  will 
surely  come  to  be  seen  as  a 
watershed  in  the  balance  of 
power  among  England's  lead- 
ing dubs.  For  years  the  Lon- 
don side  have  flirted  with  the 
notion  that  they  are  serious 
championship  contendere:  a 
total  of  17  points  on  Saturday 
from  Thierry  Lacroix  and  a 
try  by  Jim  Staples  suggested 
they  are  now  committed  heart 
andsouL 

The  feet  that  Wasps  lead  the 
table  by  two  points,  with 
Quins  and  Leicester  bard  on 
their  heels,  pales  into  insig- 
nificance when  set  beside  the 
mould-breaking  defeat  of 
Bath,  who  used  to  count  on 


two  points  at  the  Stoop  as  of 
right.  Dick  Best's  players 
have  beaten  Leicester  and 
their  London-  rivals  often 
enough  not  to  have  hang-ups 
about  their  record,  but  seeing 
off  Bath  is  akin  to  ending  a 
persistent  nightmare. 

- Quins  thoroughly  deserved 
to  win  because  they  defended 
m depth,  tackled  ferociously 
in  midfield  and  enjoyed  a suc- 
cess rate  of  six  goals,  includ- 
ing a drop  and  a conversion, 
from  seven  attempts. 

Laurent  Cabannes,  the 
French  international,  was 
a£3ln  the  most  influential 
performer,  sparking  the  late 
^thatkrn^^ 
giving  then-  flankers,  Thomas 
and  Peters,  a torrid 
afternoon. 

n^r?Ix,'  who  **cked  14 
pomte  m last  week's  victory 
over  Wasps,  was  close  behind 


Cabannes.  As 
“Thierry  is  a cl 
enced  footballi 
made  a big  imps 
games  to  date,  l 
had  to  put  in  j 
“a nee  to  heat  B 
^re  stm  an  awesc 
you  only  write 
your  peril.” 

Best  reveale 
rugby  league  rec 
Paul  and  Gary  C 
stay  registered 
until  the  end  oft! 

JWMteWSi  Hwhmnfa 
CopwraluM  LwbIk.  I 

t?1!?  UcnsJt 
Canard  2. 

J Stoplaa;  I 
W Carting,  D Uioer.  T La 
L*«H**rt  (capt),  K Wood. 
Lfaweliyn.  M Wadoi 
Cabannaa.  w Oovlaon. 
***■  J Canard;  J &, 
Otammia  {capt).  j Gu act 
Oan,  a Ntcoi:  0 HJltwvF 
M Hong.  N Rodman,  N- 
SOlomah. 
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